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THE  EGYPTIAN  DEADLOCK. 

XHt  Egyptian  question  may  be  primarily,  and  as  to  the  metliods 
of  settlement,  an  Anglo-Egyptian  question,  but  in  its  reactions 
upon  the  Eastern  world,  and  even  beyond  it,  it  is  far  more  than 
that.  It  raises,  in  somewhat  different  forms  and  in  an 
Oriental  country  in  many  ways  more  remote  from  us,  the  same 
fundamental  issues  with  which  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  people  have  been  confronted  in  Ireland.  Very  late,  but, 
let  us  hope,  not  quite  too  late,  reason  and  statemanship  have 
prevailed  at  the  Irish  Conference,  after  great  and  needless 
humiliations  and  bloodshed.  Are  we  to  wait  for  them  to  prevail 
in  Egypt  until  the  British  Government  has  been  taught  the  same 
bitter  lessons  there,  that  force  alone  cannot  ensure  either  peace  or 
security?  Yet  that  is  the  painful  impression  which  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  in  Egypt  must 
gather  from  a  careful  j)erusal  of  the  official  documents  recently 
published  with  regard  to  the  rupture  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  nego¬ 
tiations.  For  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  conducted  by 
the  British  Government  is  the  very  negation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Irish  negotiations  have  been  conducted  at  the  very  same 
time  in  London. 

Egyptian  Nationalism  is  not,  like  Irish  Nationalism,  of  the  soil 
racy.  It  is  not  a  legacy  of  ancient  feuds.  It  is  largely  the  result 
-and  a  relatively  recent  result — of  new  conceptions  of  liberty  and 
nationhood  imported  into  Egypt  under  our  own  auspices.  But 
it  has  grown  and  spread  with  the  excessive  luxuriance  character¬ 
istic  of  many  Western  seedlings  transplanted  into  a  semi-tropical 
soil.  Fifteen  years  ago,  before  Lord  Cromer  left  Egypt,  he 
realised  that  it  would  have  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  It 
went  on  growing  before  the  war,  and,  if  during  the  war  it  seemed 
to  be  quiescent,  it  gathered  fresh  strength  in  the  atmosphere 
^hich  the  war  and  the  war-aims  professed  by  the  Allies  created 
all  over  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Turkey  wantonly  came  into  the  war 
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as  the  ally  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  was  driven  to  tighten  her 
hold  over  Egypt.  Until  1914  Egypt  had  remained  nominally  a  pro. 
vince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though  since  1841  an  autonomous 
province,  which  did  not,  however,  mean  that  her  people  enjoyed 
self-government,  but  only  that  her  rulers,  Meheniet  Ali  and  his 
descendants,  had  the  right  to  govern  or  misgovern  the  Egyptians 
without  interference  from  Constantinople.  Turkey  sometimes 
threatened  to  interfere.  Sometimes  even  she  was  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  the  British  Government.  But  she  never  actually  or 
seriously  interfered.  Great  Britain  did  interfere  in  1882  in  order 
to  rescue  Egypt  from  bankruptcy  and  anarchy  and  gradually 
assumed  control  over  the  whole  administration.  The  military 
occupation  which  successive  British  Governments,  though  with 
lessening  emphasis  as  the  years  rolled  by,  never  ceased  to  describe 
as  merely  temporary,  continued,  but  was  held  not  to  affect  the 
international  status  of  Egypt  until  the  war  with  Turkey.  Then 
a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed,  with  Prince  Hussein  as 
Sultan  vice  the  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi,  his  nephew,  who  was 
deposed  for  having  cast  in  his  lot  with  “  the  King’s  enemies." 
The  Egyptians  and  Sultan  Hussein  himself,  as  I  once  gathered 
from  his  own  lips,  accepted  the  Protectorate  as  essentially  a  war 
measure.  The  Egyptian  Ministers  and  officials  co-operated  very 
loyally  throughout  the  war,  and  though  an  assurance  was  given 
that  Great  Britain  ‘  ‘  took  upon  herself  the  sole  burden  of  the  war 
without  calling  upon  the  Egyptian  people  for  aid,”  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  called  upon  to  give  and  did  give  very  valuable  aid  in  many 
ways  and  even  in  the  field.  As  they  were  also  assured  that  Great 
Britain  was  ‘  ‘  now  fighting  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  o( 
Egypt  which  were  originally  won  upon  the  battlefield  by  Mehemet 
Ali,”  the  Egyptians  may  be  excused  for  not  having  imagined 
that  the  result  of  British  victories,  to  which  they  themselves  con¬ 
tributed  at  some  cost,  w'ould  be  to  release  them  indeed  from  the 
very  slender  ties  which  still  bound  tliem  to  Constantinople,  but 
only  in  order  that  Great  Britain  should  impose  upon  them  a 
relationship  of  far  more  direct  and  permanent  subjection  to  herself 
than  they  had  ever  formally  recognised  or  been  asked  to  recognise 
during  thirty-eight  years  of  British  military  occupation  and 
control. 

So  two  days  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  Zaghlul  Pasha- 
then  certainly  no  mere  firebrand,  for  he  had  graduated  in  official  t 
life  as  Minister  of  Education  with  Lord  Cromer’s  fullest  approval  o 
— called  with  some  of  his  political  friends  on  the  High  Commis-  ii 
sioner.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  and  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  d 
Egyptian  people  not  merely  the  rights  of  self-government  for 
which  they  had  begun  to  agitate  before  the  war,  but  ”  complete 
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independence,”  as  a  reward  for  the  share  borne  by  Egypt  in  the 
war  and,  above  all,  in  fidfilnient  of  the  promise  of  freedom  for 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  lavishly  made 
during  the  war  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  British  Government  ignored  these  demands,  and 
continued  to  ignore  them,  though  the  agitation  conducted  by 
Z8<»lilul  and  his  friends  in  support  of  them  spread  like  wild-fire 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  same  way,  when  even  the 
Egyptian  Ministers  who  had  most  loyally  stood  by  England 
tkoughout  the  war  became  alarmed  at  the  formidable  character 
which  that  agitation  was  assuming,  and  pressed  the  British 
Government  to  allay  it  by  issuing  some  definite  declaration  of 
policy,  their  representations  still  fell  upon  deaf  ears  in  London, 
and  when  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Bushdi  Pasha,  proposed  that 
he  should,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  come  over  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  (Adly  Pasha)  to  England  and  confer  personally  with 
British  Ministers,  his  suggestion  was  brushed  aside  as  inoppor¬ 
tune,  though  it  was  supported  by  Sir  Eeginald  Wingate,  who 
was  still  High  Commissioner.  Bushdi  and  the  whole  Egyptian 
Government  resigned,  as  they  felt  not  unnaturally,  after  such  a 
rebuff,  that  they  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
British  Government,  and  were,  therefore,  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  their  own  people. 

Yet  another  and  a  greater  blunder  was  to  follow.  A  few  days 
later  Zaghlul  and  three  of  his  most  influential  friends  were 
arrested  and  deported  in  a  British  man-of-war  to  Malta.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  violent  uprising  all  over  Egypt,  which  took 
the  British  authorities  completely  by  surprise,  and  though  there 
were  enough  British  troops  to  crush  it,  military  repression,  how¬ 
ever  stern,  did  not  fiuell  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  had  spread  to 
almost  all  classes  of  Egyptians.  liord  Allenby,  who  had  been 
called  over  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  was  sent  back  at  once  to  Cairo  to  act  as 
High  Commissioner.  But  he  found  it  at  first  impossible  to  get 
any  responsible  Egyptians  to  form  a  new  Government,  and  when 
Rushdi  and  his  colleagues  yielded  to  his  appeal  and  consented  to 
resume  office,  it  was  only  after  the  British  Government  had  con¬ 
fessed  its  mistake  and  agreed  to  release  Zaghlul  and  his  friends 
from  Malta.  Even  then,  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  discovered 
that  Zaghlul s  release  was  not  intended  to  herald  the  recognition 
ofEgy^pt’s  independence,  a  campaign  of  passive  resistance,  which 
included  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  officials  in  most  of  the  public 
departments  in  Cairo,  compelled  the  Rushdi  Cabinet  within  ten 
days  to  give  up  its  task  as  hopeless,  and  not  until  Lord  Allenby 
fiad  threatened  the  most  rigorous  measures  under  Martial  Law 
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were  discipline  and  order  at  least  outwardly  restored,  and  one  of 
I?  Abbas  Hilini’s  old  hands,  Mahomed  Said  Pasha,  was  finally  per. 

suaded  to  form  a  new  Egyptian  Cabinet. 

The  situation  had  already  hardened  badly  since  Rushdi  had 
^  been  refused  permission  to  come  to  London  to  discuss  the  new 

relationship  between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  under  the  Protec¬ 
torate.  But  the  door  was  still  open  for  a  solution  which  should 
reconcile  Egyptian  national  sentiment  and  British  Imperial 
interests.  Great  hopes  were  revived  on  both  sides  by  the 
‘  announcement  that  the  British  Government  meant  to  send  out 

a  strong  Commission  under  Lord  Milner,  whose  services  to  Egypt 
in  the  early  days  of  reconstruction  were  still  remembered  there. 
The  announcement  was  made  in  May,  but  Lord  Milner  and  his 
colleagues  did  not  land  at  Alexandria  till  December,  and  the  long 
delay,  never  at  all  adequately  explained,  had  already  queered  the 
pitch  for  them.  Zaghlul,  embittered  by  his  exile,  short  as  it 
was,  to  Malta,  had  directed  from  Paris  with  greater  energy  than 
ever  an  increasingly  turbulent  agitation  all  over  hlgypt  for  “com- 
jdete  independence,”  which  resulted  in  a  widespread  boycott  o( 
Lord  Milner’s  Commission,  and  frightened  Mahomed  Said  into 
resigning  the  Premiership.  The  Commission  nevertheless  ful¬ 
filled  the  most  impoidant  part  of  its  task,  and  not  only  got  into 
touch  with  many  influential  politicians  in  Egypt,  including  not 
a  few  advanced  Nationalists,  but,  on  its  return  to  London,  with 
Zaghlul  himself,  mainly  through  the  good  offices  of  Adly  Pasha, 
who,  after  having  been  very  helpful  in  Cairo,  undertook  to  travel 
to  Paris  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Zaghlul,  at  last  convinced  that 
he  was  not  being  called  upon  to  surrender  his  own  views,  crossed 
over  to  London,  and  a  long  series  of  conferences  between  Lord 
Milner  and  other  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Zaghlul  and  his  chief  Egyptian  followers  on  the  other,  with 
Adly  always  in  readiness  to  help  both  sides  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  o[)ened  up  after  two  months’  friendly  discussion  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  being  ultimately  reached  by  a  more 
formal  process  of  negotiation  on  the  broad  lines  which  Lord 
Milner  set  forth  in  his  Memorandum  of  August  18th. 

That  Memorandum  w'as  the  pivot  of  the  Report,  which  the 
Commission  only  put  into  its  final  shape  after  it  had  satisfied 
itself  that,  in  spite  of  some  reservations  rather  obscurely  formu¬ 
lated  by  Zaghlul,  there  w^as  an  influential  body  of  public  opinion 
in  Egypt  ready  to  move  towards  an  agreement  on  the  proposed 
lines.  The  Report  not  only  contained  the  record  of  the  work  done 
by  Lord  Milner  and  his  colleagues  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  further 
conferences  with  Zaghlul  and  other  Egyptian  delegates  u 
London,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  rising  in  1919 
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I  and  of  the  unrest  before,  during,  and  since  the  war.  It  described 
the  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  British  control  prior  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Protectorate.  It  examined  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Egyptinii  Nationalism,  and  did  justice  to  its  better  aspects, 
whilst  it  by  no  means  ignored  the  more  dangerous  forms  which 
it  had  assumed.  It  frankly  admitted  that  all  Egyptians  would 
be  united  in  regarding  insistence  on  the  Protectorate  as  imply¬ 
ing  the  permanent  subjection  of  their  country  to  Great  Britain , 
and  therefore  as  a  breach  of  our  repeated  promises.  It  gave 
careful  consideration  to  British  Imperial  interests,  and  to  the 

i  interests  of  foreign  Powers  in  Egypt.  How  were  they  to  be 
reconciled  with  Egyptian  national  sentiment?  A  lead  had 
already  been  given  by  many  exponents  of  moderate  Nationalism, 
and  the  Commission  followed  that  lead.  The  solution,  it  argued, 
lay  in  the  substitution  for  the  Protectorate  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty  of  permanent  alliance,  by  which  an  independent  Egypt 
might,  as  a  Sovereign  State,  confer  upon  Great  Britain  without 
any  loss  of  self-respect  certain  definite  powers  in  return  for,  and 
for  the  better  discharge  of,  a  British  undertaking  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  Egyptian  territory  and  to  secure  the  vital  interest 
of  Egypt  against  foreign  interference.  The  Commission  did  not 
attempt  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty,  but  the  Milner 
Memorandum  pointed  to  a  clear  definition  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  Great  Britain,  and 
I  especially  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  British  military  force 
1  in  Egypt.  It  stated  that  the  place  where  such  a  force  should 
be  quartered  would  have  to  be  fixed,  and  it  added  that  the 
presence  of  a  British  force  should  “not  constitute  in  any  manner 
a  military  occupation  of  the  country  or  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  Government  of  Egypt.”  It  limited  to  war-time  the  full  use 
I  to  be  granted  to  Great  Britain  for  military  purposes  of  all 

I’*  Egyptian  harbours,  aerodromes,  and  means  of  communication. 
Thefieport  concluded  as  follows  :  “We  therefore  strongly  advise 
His  Majesty’s  Government  to  enter  without  undue  delay  into 
n^otiations  with  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  on  the  lines  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend. 
It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  present 
opportunity  was  lost.” 

This  Beport  was  laid  before  Parliament  early  this  year,  and  it 
j  was  confidently  assumed  in  Egypt  that  the  British  Government 
had  accepted  its  recommendations  when  it  foreshadowed  the 
abolition  of  the  Protectorate  and  allowed  the  Sultan  to  entrust 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  to  Adly  Pasha.  For  he  had  not 
only  taken  a  most  important  part  in  all  the  pourparlers  con- 
j  ducted  by  the  Commission ,  but  he  could  claim  to  represent  Egypt 
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with  far  greater  weight  than  any  of  the  Prime  Ministers  who 
had  held  office  since  Rushdi’s  resignation  in  1919,  merely  to 
carry  on  administrative  business,  and  with  little  authority  behind 
them*  other  than  that  of  the  British  Residency.  Before  pro- 
ceeding  to  London  at  the  head  of  a  Delegation  formed  partly  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  so  loyally  co-operated 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  partly  of  former  members 
of  the  advanced  party  of  “completelndependence,”  who  had  been 
associated  with  Zaghlul’s  earlier  campaign — one  of  them  had 
been  arrested  and  transported  to  Malta  with  him  in  1919 — Adly 
Pasha  laid  before  Sultan  Fuad  a  programme  of  which  His  High¬ 
ness  expressed  approval.  The  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  stated 
definitely  wdth  reference  to  the  Milner  Memorandum  that  the 
Delegation  would  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  it  in  the 
discussions  about  to  take  place  in  Tjondon,  and  would  seek  to 
introduce  into  the  proposed  agreement  such  other  precise  pro- 
visions  as  might  be  required  to  secure  that  the  guarantees  claimed 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  special  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  foreign  interests,  should  not  be  incompatihle 
with  the  indeiiendence  of  Egypt.  To  the  reservations  made  in 
this  programme,  which  was  published  in  the  Cairo  Officul 
Gazette  of  May  19th  last,  before  the  Delegation  started  for 
England,  the  British  Government  did  not  demur,  and  though 
it  was  itself  not  technically  bound  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Milner  Commission,  the  Plgyptian  Delegation  believed,  not  un¬ 
reasonably,  that  in  practice  British  Ministers  would  be  guided  by 
the  advice  which  a  Commission  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  of  their  colleagues,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  inner  War  Cabinet,  had  tendered  to  them 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  after  prolonged  conferences  with  the 
chief  representatives  of  Egyptian  Nationalism  within  ear-shot  of 
Downing  Street. 

This  was  the  very  hopeful  situation  that  Adly  Pasha  had  very 
largely  helped  to  bring  about  when  the  negotiations  between  Lord 
Curzon  and  the  Egyptian  Delegation  began  in  London  in  July. 
They  lasted  for  over  four  months,  with  occasional  interruptions 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  British  Government,  largely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  other  matters  of  great  urgency.  At  Loi'd  Curzon’s 
instance  the  utmost  secrecy  was  maintained,  and  the  British 
public,  in  so  far  as  it  took  any  interest  in  them,  was  encouraged 
to  believe  that  they  were  progressing  favourably  until  within 
a  few  days  of  the  rupture  and  the  departure  of  the  Delegation 
empty-handed  for  Egypt.  Even  then  there  was  a  tendency  to 
represent  the  rupture  as  a  mere  interruption  of  the  negotiations, 
and  even  now  few  Englishmen  seem  to  realise  how  grave  has 
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!  been  the  departure  from  the  spirit,  and  even  from  the  letter,  of 
the  Milner  Report  in  the  draft  treaty  finally  submitted  to,  and 
rejected  by,  the  Egyptians.  That  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty  concerning  the  measure  of  control  to  be  retained  by  the 
British  representative  in  Cairo  over  matters  of  internal  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  went  far  beyond 
what  Lord  Milner  had  contemplated,  one  need  not  stop  to  argue. 
The  Egyptian  Delegation  demurred  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  Sudan  and  to  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  for  the  revision  of  the  capitulatory  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  on  any  one  of  these 
points  would  Egyptian  objections  have  proved  insuperable  if  the 
British  Government  had  been  willing  to  give  reasonable  precision 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  powers  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
As  the  draft  treaty  was  framed,  it  would  certainly  have  led  to 
the  same  confusion  of  powers  and  responsibilities  on  both  sides 
which  under  the  old  regime  before  the  war,  especially  after  Lord 
Cromer’s  retirement,  had  produced  constant  friction  and  created 
many  legitimate  Egyptian  grievances  by  paralysing  the  initiative 
and  authority  of  Egyptian  Ministers  and  officials  and  favouring 
an  excessive  inflation  of  the  British  element  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vices.  It  would  obviously  have  been  in  the  interest  of  both 
parties  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  friction  under  the 
new  regime  by  a  better  definition  of  the  forms  and  limits  of 
British  civil  control.  As  to  the  Sudan,  the  British  Government 
would  hardly  have  refused  to  meet  the  Egyptian  objections  to 
the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  recognising  more  definitely  than  the 
draft  treaty  does  the  joint  sovereignty  vested  in  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Convention  concluded  at  Cairo 
in  1899,  after  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  by  British  and 
Egyptian  arms.  Still  less  vital  were  the  differences  as  to  pro¬ 
cedure  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations.  Such  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  as  there  was  of  these  questions  lacked  reality, 
for  what  was  vital  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Government  was 
the  question  of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  was  placed  from  the 
beginning  in  the  forefront  of  the  negotiations,  and  was  kept  there 
to  the  end.  Egypt  was  to  agree  that  “for  the  discharge  of  these 
obligations  [the  defence  of  her  vital  interests  and  of  the  integrity 
of  her  territory  by  Great  Britain] ,  and  for  the  due  protection  of 
British  Imperial  communications,  British  forces  shall  have  free 
passage  through  Egypt,  and  shall  be  maintained  at  such  places 
in  Egypt  and  for  such  periods  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  deter¬ 
mined.  They  shall  also  at  all  times  have  facilities  as  at  present 
for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  barracks,  exercise  grounds,  aero¬ 
dromes,  naval  yards,  and  naval  harbours.”  That  such  an  under- 
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takinj^  on  tlie  pnif  of  Kf:;ypl  not  only  depaitoil  from,  hut  coul,] 
not  be  reconciled  with,  the  terms  ol‘  the  Milner  Meinorandiim  is 
on  the  face  of  it  clear,  for  it  did  not  fix  the  place  where  the  British 
force  was  to  he  quartered,  it  did  not  confine  the  full  use  of  Egyptian 
harbours,  aerodromes,  and  means  of  communication  for  inilitarv 
purposes  to  times  of  war,  and  it  contained  neither  explicitly  nor 
implicitly  any  assurance  that  the  presence  of  a  British  force  was 
“not  to  constitute  in  any  manner  a  military  occupation  of  the 
country  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Government  of  Egypt.” 
On  the  contrary,  it  plainly  aimed  at  the  permanence,  and  at  least 
potential  extension,  of  the  pre-war  military  occupation,  which 
the  British  Government  had  always  declared  to  he  merely  tem- 
l>orary,  and  in  practice  had  always  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
To  such  a  demand  the  Delegation,  as  the  British  Government 
must  have  known,  could  only  reply  that  it  simply  nullified  the 
]iro|X)sed  recognition  of  Egyptian  independence.  “The  project,” 
Adly  Pasha  wrote,  “confers  on  Great  Britain  the  right  of  main¬ 
taining  military  forces  at  all  times  and  on  any  part  of  Egyptian 
territory,  and  ]>laces  at  her  disposition  all  the  ways  and  means  cf 
communication  in  the  country.  That  is  an  occupation  pure  and 
simple  which  destroys  all  idea  of  independence,  even  to  the  extent 
of  suppressing  internal  sovereignty.” 

That  the  Delegation  read  the  military  clauses  of  the  draft 
treaty  correctly  is  shown  in  Lord  Allenhy’s  communication  a 
fortnight  later  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  it  is  specifically  stated  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  of  the  Treaty  provision? 
submitted  to  the  Egyptian  Delegation  “the  most  essential  are 
those  relating  to  British  troops.”  And  on  what  grounds? 
“Egypt,  it  is  necossary  to  repeat,  is  a  part  of  the  Empire’s  com¬ 
munications.”  Not,  be  it  noted,  the  Suez  Canal,  or  Cairo,  or 
Alexandria,  or  any  other  definite  points  of  Egyptian  territory,  but 
“the  whole  territory  of  Egypt.”  No  wonder  that  Lord  Curm 
wms  unwilling  to  explore  any  other  avenues  to  a  settlement,  or  that 
Tjord  Allenbv  does  not  condescend  to  discuss  “the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Egyptian  Delegation  on  the  subject,”  but  merely 
says  that  “His  Majesty’s  Government  gave  them  the  most  careful 
consideration,  and  were  unable  to  accept  them.” 

The  rock  on  wdiich  the  negotiations  were  shipwrecked  was  sheer 
militarism,  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  whilst  the  Foreign  Office  was 
disposed  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  political  factors  in  the 
problem,  the  view  that  prevailed  was  that  of  the  War  Office, 
backed  by  Mr.  Churchill,  who,  when  he  was  in  Cairo  last  spring, 
did  not  disguise,  even  in  conversation  with  Egyptian  Ministers, 
his  hostility  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Milner  Commission. 
Not  only  has  the  War  Office  view  prevailed  on  the  question  of  the 
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army  of  occupation,  but  Lord  Allenby’s  note,  betting  forth  the 
jx)licy  of  Hib  Majesty’s  Government,  breathes  altogether  a  very 
different  spirit  from  the  Milner  Eeport.  Its  tone  is  one  of 
masterful  reproof  and  sometimes  of  petulant  irritation.  The 
recital  of  England’s  great  services  to  Egypt  during  the  long 
period  of  reconstruction  after  1882,  and  of  her  sacrifices  in  the 
war  against  Turkey,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  though  perhaps  need¬ 
lessly  self-righteous.  Much  is  made  of  the  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Egypt  during  the  war,  but  not  a  word  of  recognition  is 
jjiveu  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  Egyptian  Ministers,  of 
whom  .\dly  was  one,  nor  to  the  many  and  onerous  and  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  Egyptian  j^eople,  including  the  Egyptian 
army,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  military 
operations  conducted  from  the  Egyptian  base. 

Some  people  believe  in  the  intrinsic  potency  of  such  a  “firm 
declaration  of  policy.”  But  how  many  “firm  declarations  of 
jwlicv  ”  have  we  not  had,  since  the  Armistice,  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  Middle  East  and  all  the  world  over,  and  how  many  of 
them  have  not  been  successively  jettisoned?  If,  rightly,  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  Protectorate,  after  the  Milner  Eeport  and  the 
failure  of  the  London  negotiations,  is  regarded  more  than  ever 
by  Egyptians  of  all  classes  as  a  breach  of  all  our  assurances  in 
the  past,  what  value  are  they  likely  to  attach  to  Lord  Allenby’s 
renewed  assurance  that,  if  Egypt  will  only  hehave  herself,  she 
will  get  the  recognition  of  her  independence  some  day  or  other? 
Even  his  more  immediate  promise  “to  provide  for  the  ever- 
increasing  development  of  native  talent  ”  by  employing  a  larger 
niiniher  of  Egyptians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  ”  and 
notably  in  the  higher  branches  hitherto  too  extensively  filled  by 
Eiiro|)eans,”  is  one  which  has  been  too  often  made  and  never 
kept  to  have  much  value  in  Egyptian  eyes.  As  to  the  abolition 
of  Martial  Law',  of  which  Lord  Allenby  holds  out  the  prospect, 
subject  to  an  Act  of  Indemnity  being  passed  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  how'  is  any  Egyptian  Legislature  to  be  got  together  now 
that  would  not  regard  it  as  its  first  duty  to  protest  against  the 
whole  policy  set  forth  in  the  British  note? 

That  the  British  Government  should  warn  the  Egyptians  of 
the  mischief  which  the  more  extreme  forms  of  Nationalism  have 
already  done  hy  challenging  the  interests  and  provoking  the  fears 
of  foreign  Powers  is  reasonable  enough,  nor  can  one  quarrel  with 
the  implication  that  the  Alexandria  riots  last  May  materially 
stimulated  those  fears,  though  it  would  surely  be  unfair  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  for  them  on  the  Egyptian  Government,  whose 
powers  and  responsibilities  must  be  overshadowed  by  those  of  the 
British  authorities  so  long  as  Martial  Law  with  an  army  of  occu- 
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pation  at  its  back  is  supreme.  The  argument  is,  indeed,  two.  ■ 
edged,  for  the  riots  might  just  as  well  be  invoked  to  prove  that  an  ■ 
army  of  occupation  affords  no  guarantee  against  such  outbreaks.  I 
But  what,  anyhow,  is  the  use  of  railing  against  Egyptian  I 
Extremists,  when  the  rupture  of  negotiations  conducted  by  an  I 
Egyptian  statesman,  known  for  his  moderation  and  for  his  I 
earnest  desire  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement,  is  only  too  well  I 
calculated  to  drive  the  vast  majority  of  Egyptians  back  into  ■ 
the  arms  of  the  Extremists?  Adly  Pasha  is  as  fully  aware  as  the  ■ 
British  Government  of  the  dangers  of  Extremism  for  the  I 
Egyptians  themselves,  of  the  turbulent  spirit  it  is  breeding  ■! 
amongst  the  rising  generation,  of  its  tendency  to  familiarise  ■ 
people  with  the  most  criminal  methods  of  agitation,  of  the  de-  ■ 
moralisation  which  its  appeals  to  violence  is  producing  in  every  I 
class  of  society.  All  he  asked  of  the  British  Government  was  I 
that  it  should  help  him  to  paralyse  the  evil  influences  of  Extremism  ■ 
by  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him  which  he  could  honestly  I 
accept  as  a  patriotic  Egyptian  and  have  some  chance  of  carrying  I 
through  the  Egyptian  Legislature,  to  which  it  would  have  to  be  I 
submitted.  It  is  his  influence,  not  that  of  Extremism,  which  the  I 
British  Government  has  now  paralysed.  For  his  failure  can  ■ 
only  enhance  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  leader  whom  he  had  li 
weaned  for  a  time  from  Extremism,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  ■ 
which  has  rankled  in  Zaghlul’s  mind  ever  since  the  colossal  ■ 
blunder  we  committed  three  years  ago  at  his  expense.  Adly  I 
may  still  be  reluctant  to  approve  the  methods  of  resistance  to  ■ 
British  policy  which  have  commended  themselves  in  the  past  to 
Zaghlul,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by  him  again,  and  per¬ 
haps  pushed  to  still  greater  lengths  now,  but  we  have  ourselves 
rendered  him  powerless  to  oppose  them  effectively.  He  has 
already  resigned,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  situation  with 
which  Lord  Allenby  is  confronted  seems  to  be  very  similar  to,  if  not 
worse  than,  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred  after  Eushdi’s 
second  resignation  in  1919.  Either  no  Egyptian  will  agree  to 
take  office  under  existing  conditions,  or  a  mere  dummy  Cabinet 
will  be  formed  which  will  carry  on  current  administrative  business 
as  best  it  can  under  the  orders  of  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
provided  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Egyptian  officials  do  not  them¬ 
selves  kick  over  the  traces.  Even  should  there  not  be  for  the 
present  any  renewal  of  the  active  or  passive  resistance  of  1919, 
will  the  unwilling  and  sullen  submission  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
achieved  by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  occupation  which  they 
will  never  cease  to  resent,  guarantee  in  some  future  emergency 
that  security  for  our  Iinperial  communications  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  British  Goyemmerit  have  thought  it  necessary  to  break 
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I  with  Egyptian  Ministers  whose  friendship  stood  the  test  of  the 
Great  War. 

As  for  the  safety  of  those  communications,  it  is  surely  hard  to 
believe  that  it  could  not  have  been  assured,  even  from  a  purely 
military  standix>int,  without  going  beyond  the  Milner  recom- 
menilations  when  one  remembers  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  was  a  distinguished  officer.  General  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  not  only 
before  the  war,  but  during  those  first  twelve  months  of  the  war 
!  when  the  menace  to  what  the  Germans  called  “  the  jugular  vein 
'  of  the  British  Empire  ”  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  or  is 
likely  ever  to  be  again.  What  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  back  of  many 
Englishmen’s  minds  is  the  belief  that  the  Egyptians  are  still 
utterly  unfit  for  self-government  and  the  fear  that,  if  we  relax 
our  hold,  there  will  be  a  revival  of  all  the  old  abuses  of  indigenous 
administration  and  probably  of  internal  disorders  which  would 
give  other  foreign  Powers  a  pretext  for  asserting  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  interests  and  communities  the  rights  of 
interference  we  should  have  ourselves  surrendered.  That  such  a 
danger  might  exist  cannot  be  altogether  denied.  But  the  authors 
of  the  Milner  Report  rightly  considered  it  a  lesser  danger  than 
that  of  driving  the  Egyptians  into  irreconcilable  hostility  by  a 
definite  refusal  to  fulfil  the  expectations  raised  by  our  own  repeated 
promises  and  by  all  our  professions  of  ix)licy  during  and  since  the 
I  war,  and  indeed  by  all  the  still  older  traditions  of  British  states¬ 
manship.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  far  greater  material  and  moral 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  since  the  war,  as  w’ell  as 
of  the  ease  with  w  hich  at  any  time  British  reinforcements  can  be 
poured  into  Egypt,  could  we  be  precluded  from  exercising  our 
obvious  right  of  re-entry  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  and  a 
situation  were  again  to  arise,  calling,  as  in  1882,  for  foreign 
interv'ention. 

Have  British  Ministers,  has  an  all-powerful  British  Prime 
Minister,  counted  the  cost  of  a  policy  which,  in  Egypt  itself, 
must  rely  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon  force,  and  outside  Egypt 
must  react  dangerously  upon  a  situation  already  dangerous  enough 
throughout  the  East?  Egypt  is  predominantly  a  Mahomedan 
country,  and  though  the  politically  minded  classes  are  on  the 
whole  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  than  in  most  Mahomedan 
countries,  religious  passions,  as  w^ell  as  racial  passions,  are,  as 
we  know'  from  past  experience,  easily  roused  amongst  the  masses. 
The  influence  of  the  great  Mahomedan  university  of  El  Aghar, 
Nationahst  to  the  backbone,  radiates  from  Cairo  throughout  the 
world  of  Islam.  Is  the  moment  when  British  Ministers  have 
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apparently  decided  to  try  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  at  Angora,  very  largely  in  the  hope  of  placating 
Mahomedan  feeling  all  over  the  East,  a  well-chosen  one 
arousing  fresh  hostility  in  Egypt?  Egypt,  again,  is  an  Arab 
country,  though  its  people  have  hitherto  held  in  the  main  aloof 
from  the  Pan- Arab  movement.  Again,  is  the  moment  well 
chosen  for  challenging  Egyptian  Nationalism  afresh,  when  our 
policy  and  that  of  our  principal  ally,  France,  have,  to  put  it 
mildly,  antagonised  Arab  Nationalism  in  various  regions  more 
or  less  adjacent  to  Egypt?  The  French  have  for  the  time  being 
driven  it  underground  in  Syria.  We  have  certainly  not  yet  recon- 
ciled  it  with  Zionism  in  Palestine,  whither  an  Arab  deputation 
is  on  the  eve  of  returning  empty-handed  and  bitterly  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  four  months’  lobbying  in  London.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia  the  success  of  the  more  liberal  experiment  which  we 
have  tried  there  with  King  Faisal  is  not  yet  hy  any  means 
assured.  In  India  itself  we  shall  have  given  another  handle  to 
the  Mahomedan  extremists,  who  are  bent  on  stirring  up  their 
co-religionists  to  rebellion  against  the  British  raj  by  the  cry  that 
their  religion  is  in  danger,  and  that  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
British  policy  is  domination  over  the  whole  world  of  Islam.  Will 
not  public  opinion  in  many  Western  countries,  and  not  least  in 
the  United  States,  be  puzzled,  and  perhaps  even  shocked,  by  the 
discrepancy  between  a  policy  governed  by  essentially  military 
considerations  in  Egypt  and  the  lofty  professions  made  by  the 
British  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  anxiety  to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments  by  friendly 
agreement  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world? 

The  same  evil  genius  seems  to  have  prompted  British  Ministers 
to  depart  from  the  policy  of  reason  and  statesmanship  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Milner  Commission  in  regard  to  Egypt  that 
prompted  them  to  reject  a  year  ago  the  policy  urged  upon  them 
in  many  quarters  in  regard  to  Ireland,  upon  which  they  have  been 
driven  to  fall  back  now  after  the  costly  and  discreditable  failure 
of  organised  measures  of  military  repression.  One  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  fall  back  in  Egypt  also  on  that  policy  of  reason  and 
statesmanship  vyithout  being  driven  to  do  so  by  such  cruel  exp^ 
riences  as  Ireland  has  gone  through.  Constituted  as  the  British 
Empire  is  to-day,  no  Power  can  less  afford  to  give  its  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  it  will  now'  yield  only  to  successful 
methods  of  violent  resistance. 


Valentine  Chirol. 


tercentenary  of  moliere. 

Italians  had  hardly  completed  the  celebration  of  the  sixth 

ntnrv  since  the  death  of  Dante,  when  all  France  began  to 
*^1  brate  the  third  century  since  the  birth  of  Moliere.  What 
Dante  is  to  the  Italian  world,  what  Shakespeare  is  to  the  Enghsh- 
Lking  world,  that  Molifere  is  to  the  French  world  of  thought. 
Srictly  speaking,  the  anniversary  of  birth,  unless  it  be  that  of  a 
divine  being,  has  no  special  importance  compared  with  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  death.  But  as  France  will  not  wait  until  1973  to 
honour  the  memory  of  her  national  poet,  we  must  accept  her 
decision,  and  in  the  New  Year  offer  our  tribute  with  hers  to 
Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  dit  MOLIERE,  who  was  born  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore  in  Paris,  in  January,  1622. 

All  travelled  Englishmen  have  enjoyed  on  the  French  stage 
some  of  Moliere’s  most  popular  comedies — M.  Jourdain,  Mas- 
carille,  Scapin,  and  M.  Diafoirus.  And  all  educated  persons  have 
at  any  rate  read  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Tartiiffe,  and  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope.  But  I  doubt  if  the  ordinary  British  play-goer,  or  the 
English  general  reader,  have  even  yet  realised  all  the  greatness 
of  Moliere  as  a  supreme  master  of  the  human  heart  as  a  moral 
teacher,  a  prophet  of  “nobler  modes  of  life.  Molifere  is  in¬ 
tensely  French,  and  his  dramas  have  to  be  seen  in  all  the  subtle 
rendering  of  the  traditional  French  stage ;  they  must  be  under¬ 
stood  with  acceptance  of  the  forms  of  French  dramatic  art ;  and 
his  entire  career,  his  life,  his  nature,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
fellow-artists  and  their  common  aims  must  be  grasped.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  the  plays  are  viewed  only  as  an  evening’s  lively 
amusement,  when  Moliere  is  constantly  weighed  in  the  scales 
with  Shakespeare  or  Sheridan,  or  if  Moliere  is  known  only  by 
two  or  three  of  his  masterpieces.  If  we  are  to  know  Molifere  we 
must  see  him  with  French  eyes,  estimate  him  with  French  esprit, 
and  read  him  altogether  in  his  volume  of  work — early  and  late 
in  prose  and  in  verse.  No  one  can  enjoy  the  Agamemnon  or  the 
Prometheus,  CE dipus  or  Electra,  unless  he  enter  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  submit  his  taste  to  those  canons 
of  dramatic  convention.  So  is  it  with  French  drama.  We  must 
witness  it  on  the  stage  with  French  eyes ;  we  must  study  its  text 
with  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  French  criticism. 

There  is  a  strange  similarity  in  the  personal  careers  of  Moliere 
and  of  Shakespeare,  widely  apart  as  were  their  genius  and  their 
art.  Both  were  essentially  actors  and  dramatists,  theatre-owners, 
and  stage-managers.  All  their  dramatic  works  were  written  for 
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the  stage,  not  for  the  library.  Both  were  intensely  hard  and  rapjj 
writers,  often  throwing  off  in  haste  rough  and  even  patched  pieces 
which  they  never  cared  to  revise  or  to  own.  Both  were  beloved 
by  their  friends  and  their  comrades.  Both  were  most  generous 
manly,  and  honourable.  Whatever  faults  they  had  were  in  their 
domestic  lives.  Alas  !  we  know  a  great  deal  too  much  of  Molike’s 
“dark  lady.”  There  is  now  no  mystery  about  Madeleine  and 
Armande  Bejard,  at  any  rate  if  we  fling  aside  a  foul  suggestionof 
his  enemies.  As  I  wrote  in  ]892  : — 

“It  ia  a  cruel  reflection  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that  i 
spirit,  so  brave,  so  just,  so  wise,  so  generous,  dwelling  in  a  geiuua  so 
profound,  so  tender,  so  manly,  and  so  truthful,  should  have  been  bowed 
down  in  private,  amidst  his  public  triumphs,  by  the  weakness  of  irregular 
passion,  the  sacriflce  of  domestic  honour,  and  even  the  loss  of  personal 
dignity.” 

Moli^re,  like  liabelais,  Descartes,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire,  like 
Corneille  and  Racine,  was  born  of  the  bon  bourgeois  class,  well- 
to-do  traders  and  experienced  officials,  and,  like  them,  had  an 
early  and  regular  training  by  the  desuit  and  theological  colleges 
of  Paris.  Many  persons  who  have  laughed  over  Scapin  and  Jour- 
(lain  do  not  remember  that  Moliere  had  the  very  best  education 
of  his  time,  that  he  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and 
until  his  twenty-fourth  year  was  a  student  with  an  eye  to  a  learned 
jrrofession.  He  began  to  translate  Lucretius,  which  Jio  one  but  4 
thorough  scholar  would  attempt;  indeed,  in  the  Misanthrope  h 
paraphrases  in  twelve  lines  a  famous  passage  from  the  fourth 
book.  In  another  play  he  uses  Horace’s  delightful  ode.  Donee 
grains  eram  tibi.  Though  he  never  obtrudes  his  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  a  careful  reader  will  notice  that  it  helped  to  form  his  style. 
Moliere  studied  philosophy  under  Gassendi,  who  was  a  keen 
critic  of  the  antiquated  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  Thus,  until  the  stage  swept  the  young  scholar  cn 
to  the  boards,  he  had  all  that  Paris,  then  the  centre  of  the  new 
culture,  could  teach.  When  he  was  nine,  his  father,  a  wealthy 
tradesman,  received  an  official  post  from  the  King,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Court.  In  his  college  life  the  young  scholar  may 
have  know’n  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  afterwards  became  his 
patron.  This  Jean  Poquelin,  a  son  of  central  Paris,  born  into  the 
thriving  bourgeoisie,  educated  in  the  most  liberal  schools  of  that 
age  of  intellectual  ferment,  and  as  a  youth  introduced  into  a 
noble  and  courtly  society,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  became  first 
play-actor,  and  soon  play-writer,  and  then,  calling  himself 
Molifere,  wrote,  managed,  acted  plays  with  exhausting  industry 
for  twenty-six  years,  and  died,  almost  on  the  stage,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one. 
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The  most  useful  way  of  honouring  the  poet  would  be  to  read  him 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  say,  in  one  of  the  Paris  editions  in  six 
volumes  octavo,  with  notes  and  dissertations.  Of  course  Moli^re, 
like  Shakespeare,  grew  steadily  as  he  mastered  his  art,  and  began 
by  some  poor  sketches  and  imitated  work.  Like  Shakespeare, 
he  had  to  satisfy  his  “groundlings,”  who  happened  to  be  royalties 
calling  for  an  early  “command.”  And  he  had  a  stiff  battle  to 
fight  when  at  last  he  dared  to  satirise  the  meanness  of  courtiers 
and  the  vices  of  clerics.  I  would  not  advise  the  reader  to  trouble 
himself  with  Moliere’s  failure  in  tragedy.  But  I  do  beg  him 
not  to  limit  his  enjoyment  of  the  comedies  to  their  irrepressible 
fun  or  their  roaring  farce.  Bead,  mark,  and  digest  his  great 
masterpieces,  and  you  will  find  beneath  this  exquisite  humorist 
the  moral  philosopher. 

His  masterpieces  may  be  grouped  as  Les  Precieuses,  L’Ecole 
des  Femmes,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Tartuffe,  Le  Misanthrope, 
and  I  rank  them  in  that  order  :  beginning  with  gay,  and  then 
passionate,  invective  against  the  affectation  of  female  society, 
passing  to  a  grave  and  exquisitely  studied  lecture  on  women's 
education,  thence  to  a  burning  satire  of  religious  superstition  and 
clerical  hypocrisy,  and,  finally,  to  almost  tragic  indignation  at 
the  hard  lot  of  the  truthful  and  honest  man  in  the  midst  of  a 
friToloiis  and  false  society.  The  delicious  satire  on  the  vicious 
poetry  of  a  degenerate  age  is  in  itself  a  model  of  literary  judg¬ 
ment.  If  Tartuffe  be  the  play  which  on  the  stage  is  the  most 
brilliant  drama.  Misanthrope  to  the  thoughtful  reader  is  a  lesson 
in  ethics,  a  manual  of  moral  uprightness.  Comte  would  cite  the 
line  of  Clitandre  : — 

“Je  consens  qu’une  femme  ait  des  clartds  de  tout.” 

Only  Comte  said  the  line  ought  to  run — II  convient.  The 
education  of  women  should  be  on  the  same  field  as  that  of  men — 
only  with  a  modified  aim,  and  in  a  different  way. 

In  his  masterpieces,  and  all  but  the  Pricieuses  are  in  exqui¬ 
sitely  studied  verse,  Molifere  is  truly  the  moralist — not  dealing 
with  vice  and  crime  like  Juvenal  or  Shakespeare,  but  satirising 
the  social  affectation  and  meanness  of  all  classes  in  modern 
Society.  He  did  this  in  a  most  systematic  way — the  meanness  of 
pretending  to  “fashion,”  of  imitating  rank,  of  display  of  wealth, 
the  affectation  of  learning,  the  pretension  to  science,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  godliness,  the  falsehood  of  a  “stnart  ”  world.  He  is  always 
on  the  aide  of  honest  conviction,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  peasant, 
the  native  good  sense  of  the  housewife  and  the  homely  maid,  of 
the  refined  lady,  of  the  true  gentleman.  As  he  is  a  real  poet,  he 
never  preaches,  never  dogmatises,  has  no  theory  to  propound, 
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and  perhaps  never  utters  his  whole  mind  in  a  formal  way.  Such 
ethical  standard  as  he  holds  up  comes  out  subtly,  by  suggestion 
and  contrast.  It  is  always  balanced,  moderate,  humane,  as  of 
one  who  had  studied  all  sides  of  human  nature,  all  types  of  social 
strata,  rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  plain,  in  country  and  in  city, 
bourgeois  or  courtly.  His  moral  philosophy,  always  comic  and 
social,  is  the  subtle  tone  and  atmosphere  of  his  comedy,  never 
the  system  or  doctrine  he  has  to  teach.  It  has  much  of  the 
shrew’dness  of  Montaigne  without  his  cynicism  and  his  aloofness, 
and  of  our  Bacon  without  his  rank  materialism.  Moliere’s  ethic 
has  something  of  the  all-round,  double-sided,  compensating  view 
of  conduct  that  we  find  systematised  in  Aristotle — the  mean  being 
the  centre  between  opposite  extremes  of  impulse.  Moli^re  in  his 
humane,  cheerful,  manly  satire,  seems  ever  inspired  with  native 
good  sense. 

It  is  this  very  moderation,  good  sense,  good  nature  of  Molifere, 
the  studious  avoiding  of  sensation,  the  perfect  justesse  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  intricacy  of  Alexandrine  metre,  which  make  it  so 
difficult  for  the  English  world  to  see  all  that  the  French  world 
find  in  their  greatest  poet.  Accustomed  as  w^e  are  to  the  lyrical, 
romantic,  and  aerial  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  to  the  brilliant 
repartees  and  sensations  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  English  play¬ 
goers  are  too  apt  to  laugh  with  Mascarille,  Scapin,  and  Jourdain, 
but  they  find  Clitandre  a  prig  and  Alceste  a  bore.  And  even  to 
the  reader  these  plays  seem  to  have  longueurs,  endless  dialogues 
without  action,  and  an  irritating  alternation  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  in  speeches  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  lines.  This  is 
trying  even  to  those  who  speak  French. 

All  this  is  very  true ;  but  we  ought  to  let  Frenchmen  decide 
what  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  use  their  own  language.  French 
has  alw’ays  been  the  natural  language  of  irony,  of  suggestion,  of 
epigram,  of  verbal  reserve,  of  academic  precision.  Perhaps  they 
over-rate  its  intellectual  uses,  even  when  they  admit  the  majesty, 
harmony,  and  radiance  of  English  poetry.  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  the  entire  French  w’orld  have  decided  that  their 
academic  conventions  are  the  best  vehicles  to  present  their  drama 
in  its  most  refined  form.  We  ought  to  acquiesce  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  by  a  people  of  such  keen  intellectual  force  and  of  a  litera¬ 
ture  with  a  history  so  rich.  It  is  to  us  a  psychological  problem 
how  the  country  of  Rabelais  and  Hugo  could  in  dramatic  poetry 
put  their  inspiration  into  the  strait-waistcoat  of  these  lines  which 
scan  in  six  feet  only  by  the  aid  of  two  or  three  letters  which  in 
speech  are  mute,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  rhymes.  And  then  to  think  of  an  actor-manager-poet,  like 
Molifere,  submitting  his  polished  alexandrines  to  a  critic  like 
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Boileau  to  receive  a  further  polish  and  get  a  more  exact  and 
correct  euphony.  Fancy  Shakespeare  asking  Ben  Jonson  to  tell 
him  if  "To  be— or  not  to  be  ”  rang  quite  true  in  his  ear ! 

The  product  of  Molifere’s  pen  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  short  life — some  fifteen  years  of  incessant  work — he 
produced  more  than  thirty  plays,  of  which  at  least  seventeen  were 
in  the  rigid  formulas  of  Alexandrine  rhyme.  And  this  prodigious 
output,  more  than  half  of  which  was  made  under  the  fantastic 
and  arbitrary  rules  of  French  verse,  was  concocted  whilst  the 
poor  poet  was  torn  asunder  by  the  troubles  of  his  theatre,  its 
properties,  its  personnel,  and  its  liabilities,  by  the  quarrels  and 
whims  of  his  actors  and  actresses,  the  bitter  abuse  of  his  critics, 
rivals,  and  patrons,  the  mise-en-scene  of  each  new  piece,  the 
study  of  his  own  parts  in  the  play — perhaps,  worst  of  all,  the 
spasms  of  love,  wrath,  and  jealousy,  due  to  the  vagi’ancies  of  his 
young  wife — the  complications  arising  from  her  amours — and  the 
wretched  dregs  of  his  own  amours.  Peace  to  his  great  soul  at 
last !  But  they  know  not  yet  where  his  w’eary  body  is  at  rest. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


SHOULD  THE  ENTENTE  CONTINUE? 


There  are  two  subjects  of  immediate  concern  which  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  :  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
reaflfirmation  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  They  are  connected  in 
the  sense  that,  although  one  may  w^ell  exclude  the  other,  one 
without  the  other  will  be  useless.  If  we  can  get  both  the  world 
will  have  a  chance  of  putting  itself  right ;  if  we  can  only  get 
one  the  prospect  is,  in  my  view,  hopeless.  It  should  be  under- 
stood  that  by  revision  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  built  upon 
fictions,  I  include  a  moratorium  for  Germany — which  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  a  preparatory  step  to  revision,  a  preliminary  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  unworkability  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  daily  becoming 
clearer  that  unless  w^e  consent  to  fashion  our  international  rela¬ 
tionships  on  the  plain  economic  facts  of  to-day,  not  upon  the 
sentiments  of  yesterday,  we  are  floundering  in  a  morass.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be,  as  I  wish  to  show,  a  disastrous  thing 
should  British  feeling  fly  to  extremes,  flout  France,  repudiate 
the  Entente,  and  regard  our  old  Allies  as  enemies.  It  is  with 
great  pain  that  I  have  read  in  many  responsible  English  journals 
the  bitterest  language  directed  against  France.  It  is  true  that 
France  has  provoked  a  breach  :  like  a  stupid  nagging  woman  she 
has  never  ceased  for  at  least  two  years  to  rail  against  England. 
Her  politicians  and  her  publicists  have  often  been  anti-English. 
Her  very  theatres  have  thought  fit  to  bait  the  British.  But 
England  is  slow  to  anger.  England  did  not  respond.  There  was 
no  anti-French  propaganda  in  England  as  there  was  an  anti- 
English  propaganda  in  France.  Nevertheless  anyone  who  knows 
the  British  temperament  must  have  dreaded  the  day  when 
England  w'ould  explode  in  wrath.  When  the  English  organs, 
especially  the  Liberal  organs,  are  filled  with  the  plainest  speaking, 
their  scornful  expressions  have  a  far  greater  significance  than  the 
silly,  frothy,  spiteful  attacks  of  such  anti-British  organs  as  the 
Matin. 

There  are  certain  fresh  faets  in  the  situation  which  to  my  mind 
are  alarming.  At  last  the  poisoned  pin-pricks  of  the  Paris  Press 
seem  to  have  done  their  deadly  work ;  and  the  London  Press  is 
finally  stung  to  retaliation.  It  \vould  be  easy  to  multiply  the 
gravest  quotations  from  the  most  serious  publications — the  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  Daily  News,  the  Westminster  Gazette.  A  copy  of 
the  New  Statesman  is  before  me  as  I  w'rite.  It  contains  a  re¬ 
markable  article,  w'hich,  in  effect,  is  a  call  for  the  renunciation 
of  the  Entente . France  has  become  a  country  with  which  it 
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is  impossible  to  work.  She  is  the  enemy  of  peace  in  Europe. 
Sbe  is  ruining  all  possibility  of  good-will  and  of  reconstruction. 
We  cannot  talk  with  her  as  with  an  equal.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
mincing  of  words.  At  last  large  numbers  of  thinking  English¬ 
men  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  until 
France  is  told  to  go  to  perdition  as  she  pleases,  and  British 
diplomacy  shakes  itself  free  of  the  entangling  alliance  that  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  pursuing  a  policy  of  reason. 

After  two  years  of  comparative  silence,  of  patient  acquiescence 
in  French  political  aberrations,  these  voices  are  now  demanding 
complete  diplomatic  freedom  for  England,  whose  trade  is  reduced 
to  what  is  relatively  its  lowest  level  since  the  industrial  era 
began,  whose  present  is  devastated,  and  whose  future  is  com¬ 
promised,  in  consequence — as  they  say — of  the  intransigeance 
of  France  who  is  intent  on  crushing  Germany,  who  has  a  mystic 
mission  of  ruling  Europe,  who  stands  by  the  letter  of  a  torn  and 
tattered  Treaty  which  every  Englishman  in  private  conversation 
admits  to  have  been  a  disastrous  blunder.  The  Washington 
correspondence  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  was,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  his  manner  of  vituperation,  a  profound  symptom  of 
the  change  that  has  gradually  and  almost  unawares  overtaken 
British  sentiment  in  respect  of  France.  It  may  possibly  be  urged 
by  some  Francophile — I  am  myself  not  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
Francophile — that  H.  G.  Wells  and  the  New  Statesman  and 
the  rest  are  not  England.  But  w'hile  I  have  little  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  the  general  public  thinks  in  England,  I  am 
convinced  that  what  commercial  men  and  intelligent  publicists 
say  this  week,  the  general  public  will  be  saying  next  week.  For 
that  matter,  I  believe  that  already  the  anti-French  movement 
in  England  has  become  formidable ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
anti-British  movement  in  Prance  is  organised  and  powerful  and 
strongly  vocal. 

It  is  better  to  realise  what  is  happening  than  to  hide  it  under 
a  vain  parade  of  polite  phrases.  Politeness,  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  French,  is  in  reality  one  of  our 
besetting  sins.  The  worst  of  politeness  is  that  when  it  is  broken 
down,  like  a  hoarding  which  has  concealed  important  operations, 
everybody  is  surprised  at  w’hat  has  been  going  on  behind  it.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  suddenly  our  British  politeness  has  turned  into 
John  Bull  bluntness.  The  French  seem  to  have  been  genuinely 
startled  at  the  response  to  their  half-serious  campaigns.  The 
Entente  can  be  regarded  as  at  an  end  ;  its  formal  denunciation  is, 
of  course,  lacking,  but  empty  pretences  are  not  worth  keeping  up. 

Now  I  think  this  is  a  real  calamity.  No  one  has  blamed  the 
French  for  their  mistakes  more  than  the  present  writer ;  but. 
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nevertheless,  I  have  maintained,  and  I  still  maintain,  that  the 
Entente  is  a  vital  necessity  in  European  politics,  and  England 
should  try  to  understand  France’s  genuine  grievances.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  apologise  for  repeating  what  I  have  written 
many  times  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  elsewhere — that 
all  nations  have  need  of  each  other,  that  the  world  is  inter¬ 
dependent.  The  solidarity  of  all  peoples,  in  joy  or  in  suffering, 
is  apparent  enough  ;  but  somehow  it  is  not  easy  to  get  this  axiom 
accepted.  Now  it  is  being  accepted  in  respect  of  Germany,  and 
forgotten  in  respect  of  France.  Everywhere  it  is  admitted  that 
you  cannot  subtract  sixty  millions  of  industrious  folk  from  the 
world’s  marketable  activities  without  creating  a  dangerous  void. 
That  part  of  the  lesson  seems  to  be  driven  home.  More  and 
more  men  are  aware  that  the  business  of  the  Allies  is  not  to 
imprison  themselves  in  the  meaningless  words  of  a  Treaty  they 
have  themselves  made.  They  look  at  the  impossible  figures  of 
the  Schedule  of  Payments;  they  think  of  the  war-cry  of  “Ger¬ 
many  Will  Pay  ”  ;  they  observe  that  ruin  and  collapse  into  hunger 
and  anarchy  menace  the  former  foe ;  they  do  not  dispute  the 
findings  of  expert  investigators,  the  most  cautious  economists  in 
the  service  of  our  country,  who  arrive  (whatever  may  be  related 
in  certain  newspapers)  at  the  definite  conclusion  that  payments 
cannot  continue  during  1922 ;  they  are  therefore  prepared  to 
forgo,  or  at  least  postpone,  their  claims,  since  they  wisely  feel 
that  the  destruction  of  the  debtor  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
creditor,  that  bankruptcies  breed  bankruptcies,  that  our  fates  are 
intertwined.  I  do  not  think  that  in  England  there  is  now  any 
need  of  the  conversion  of  thinking  men.  The  facts  are  too  ob¬ 
vious  ;  the  chase  after  will-o’-the-w'isp  indemnities  has  led  us  into 
a  stagnant,  evil-smelling  pool  of  misery.  Our  ruined  regions  are 
our  lost  markets.  But,  unfortunately,  in  adopting  another  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Germany,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  another,  and  a 
really  deplorable  attitude,  towards  France. 

Many  Englishmen  begin  to  blame  France  for  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Europe — for  the  iniquitous  and  unimaginable  muddle  of 
post-war  policy.  They  forget  that  until  a  short  time  ago  England 
held  precisely  the  same  views  as  France — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
determining  elements  in  France ;  for  opinion  is  divided  even  in 
France.  They  forget  that  still  to-day  in  England  there  are  many 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  need  of  averting  the  European 
crash  instead  of  pushing  the  defeated  enemy  over  the  precipice. 
If  the  principle  of  a  moratorium  was  widely  hailed  in  England, 
it  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted.  There  were  many 
efforts  in  many  quarters  to  demonstrate  the  bad  faith  of  Germany. 
(There  is,  indeed,  much  bad  faith  in  Germany,  but  it  does  not 
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affect  ill  one  way  or  another  the  answer  to  the  simple  question  : 
Can  she,  or  can  she  not,  in  present  conditions,  pay  what  is  de¬ 
manded  of  her  without  forcing  down  the  mark  to  zero,  without 
causing  perturbations  that  will  be  bad  for  everybody?) 

This  is  frankly  a  piece  of  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  France  ; 
but  it  is  honest  pleading,  and  has  nothing  of  the  official  flavour. 
The  official  French  will  probably  regard  it  as  unfriendly.  Why 
should  anyone  in  England  abuse  France  because  she  believes  to¬ 
day  what  England  preached  yesterday?  Who  drew  up  the 
Treaty?  Who  framed  the  Etats  de  Paiements?  Who  agreed 
to  the  march  to  Dusseldorf?  Who  menaced  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  that  amazingly  absurd  and  inept  policy  which  would 
involve  us  all  in  the  consequential  catastrophe?  It  is  dis¬ 
ingenuous  to  reply  that  it  was  France  alone.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  England  has  always  backed  France.  There  are  exceedingly 
distinguished  Englishmen,  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  the 
particular  friends  of  France,  who  go  further  than  the  French. 
There  are  English  newspapers  which  persistently  harp  upon  all 
facts  which  are  calculated,  by  appealing  to  hatred  and  fear,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  destructive  measures.  It  is  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  reply  that  England  marched  reluctantly,  that  England 
was  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  friendly  feelings  between  the 
Channel  countries,  that  England  now  knows  better,  that  her 
Hate  and  Fear  Press  is  not  representative,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  it  :  England  is  responsible  for  European 
policy,  and  cannot  plead  w-eakness  and  complaisance,  without 
thereby  condemning  herself.  As  it  appears  to  me,  it  is  all  a 
question  of  degree ;  and  although  from  another  view-point  I 
would  praise  England  for  having  reached  common-sense  conclu¬ 
sions  comparatively  early,  it  is  not  permissible  to  scold  another 
country  for  moving  a  little  slower  along  the  same  road  that 
England  has  taken.  We  may  wish  France  to  proceed  faster ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  fiscal  fallacies  which  are  still 
cherished  by  certain  sections  of  French  thought  were  the  fiscal 
verities  of  England  not  long  ago.  All  we  can  do  is  to  help  by 
every  means  the  rapid  conversion  of  France. 

It  should  be  remembered,  first,  that  we  cannot  do  without 
France;  and,  second,  that  France  has  special  reasons  for  not 
being  so  easily  amenable  to  the  persuasion  of  facts  as  is  England. 
No  one  among  my  liberal-minded  friends  can  deplore  more  than  I 
do  the  folly  of  France  in  relying  upon  armies — to  dig  coal,  to 
collect  debts,  to  defend  frontiers  that  in  inverse  ratio  grow 
less  defensible  the  more  France  increases  and  depends  on  her 
ow’n  inadequate  might,  antagonising  friends,  sowing  dragons’ 
teeth  in  the  lands  of  the  foes  she  occupies.  But  w’e  stood  by  her 
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while  she  developed  her  conceptions  of  security,  we  encouraged 
these  conceptions,  we  shared  them ;  and  it  ill  behoves  us  to  turn 
round  upon  her  as  one  who  has  suddenly  found  grace  might  turn 
upon  the  companion  of  his  badly  shaped  life.  What  is  now 
taking  place  is  that  England  (not,  of  course,  the  whole  of 
England — one  is  bound  to  employ  too  general  teiyns)  is  upbraid¬ 
ing  France  for  practising  a  diplomacy  which  we  have  all  practised 
since  the  Armistice ;  and  what  makes  our  case  worse  is  that  we 
are  making  a  virtue  of  our  peculiar  economic  needs.  Moreover, 
everybody  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  multitudinous  conferences 
of  the  past  few  years  would  inform  you,  if  he  spoke  frankly,  that 
England  and  France  have  been  trying  to  get  the  better  of  each 
other,  that  France  has  always  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain 
simply  because  of  her  political  preoccupations,  and  that  the  out¬ 
burst  against  France  only  came  w'hen  at  last  France  began,  hy 
doubtful  methods,  to  get  the  better  of  England,  as  in  the  Angora 
Treaty,  the  Wiesbaden  accord,  and  the  submarine  menace.  It 
is  regrettable  that  there  should  be  sharp  practice  in  politics,  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  nothing  else  since  the  war  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  dishing  of  Wilson  by  the  impenitent  schemers  of 
Versailles. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  has  befallen  France. 
She  has,  because  she  was  too  clever  by  half  (as  the  saying  is),  been 
placed  in  the  most  deplorable  situation,  for  which  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  she  should  blame  England.  The  Matin,  which  was 
subservient  enough  in  the  days  of  M.  Clemenceau,  now  asks  for 
his  head  every  other  morning.  It  considers  that  he  alone  dragged 
France  on  that  rocky  road,  which  is  really  a  cul-de-sac,  of  Ger¬ 
man  indemnities.  It  was  M.  Clemenceau  who  persuaded  the 
French  that  Germany  was  a  much  greater  nation  than  any 
nation  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  history,  and  that  when 
France  and  England  were  still  struggling  with  their  own  diffi¬ 
culties,  Germany  w^ould  be  able — amazing  race  of  supermen  !— 
to  overcome  her  own  troubles  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  victors!  Was  there  ever  such  a  mad  idea?  But 
the  Matin  forgets  that  this  mad  idea  of  placing  the  burdens  of 
the  victors  on  the  back  of  the  vanquished — immediately  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  case  of  Austria — was  not  the  invention  of  M. 
Clemenceau,  but  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  whole  of  France 
— including  the  Matin,  including  the  Parliament — was  the 
unanimous  demand  of  all  the  Allied  nations.  Only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bold  publicists  ventured  to  protest  against  such  folly, 
a  folly  that  had  overtaken  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Only 
a  few  ventured  to  say  that  the  world  having  been  reduced  to 
ruins  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  combatants  to  help  to  build  it  up 
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again.  In  such  a  co-operative  scheme  of  reconstruction  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  been  compelled,  of  course,  to  bear  the  brunt, 
to  perforin  more  than  any  other  nation  because  she  had  a  special 
guilt.  But  that  other  nations  could  sit  back  content  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  victory  was  a  notion  worthy  of  Bedlam.  That, 
however,  was  the  notion  which  not  only  prevailed  at  Versailles, 
but  has  prevailed  since  in  Paris  and  in  London. 

In  Paris  it  still  prevails.  It  prevails  especially  among  those 
who  attack — quite  illogically — M.  Clemenceau.  In  London  it 
loses  ground  every  day,  but  it  is  London  which  has  hitherto 
backed  up  Paris  in  its  beliefs,  and  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  turn 
upon  Paris  in  vast  indignation,  as  does  Mr.  Wells  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Neic  Statesman. 

For,  after  all,  this  belief  has  served  England’s  game.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  officials  of  the  British  Government  ad¬ 
mitted  to  me  that  the  British  policy  has  been  to  take  all  the  birds 
in  the  hand,  and  if  France  fancied  the  birds  in  the  bush  so 
much  the  worse  for  her — so  much  the  better  for  England ! 
Always  has  France  reached  out  after  the  shadow  of  the  indemnity 
—which  all  well-informed  persons  now  recognise  cannot  be  paid 
to  any  extent  during  the  next  ten  years.  The  wrangles  between 
the  Allies  over  the  percentage  of  the  German  payments  which 
should  come  back  to  each  of  them  are  laughable  in  the  light  of  the 
result.  But  mark  how  France  has  been  let  down.  For  political 
reasons — to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  her  Press  and  her  proconsular 
personages — ^^she  was  obliged  to  demand  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  indemnity.  She  obtained  52  per  cent.  But  through  this 
p  insistence  on  a  purely  political  figure  she  lost  what  I  believe 
is  admittedly  her  share  of  shipping.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
England  that  France  has  been  so  foolish — for  I  could  multiply 
instances  in  which  France  has  won  glorious  political  victories, 
that  is  to  say  Pyrrhic  victories,  only  to  lose  the  business  deal. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fiction  of  Germany  paying  served 
t  England  in  the  negotiations.  France  could  always  be  fobbed  off 
j  with  German  promises.  France  always  had  her  dreams  of  Rhine 
*  gold.  England,  even  in  her  worst  moments  of  self-deception,  did 
keep  a  sceptical  corner  in  her  mind,  and  remembered  to  take 
whatever  might  actually  be  going. 

Now,  when  the  smash  of  Germany  is  in  sight,  when  it  is 
beginning  to  be  discerned  that  France  has  not  received,  and  will 
not  receive ,  gold  payments,  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  France  to  decide  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  She 
I  is  afraid  to  abandon  h^r  great  expectations.  If  she  does,  what 
1  is  the  prospect  before  her?  She  has  built  upon  fictions,  and  the 

j  edifice  is  in  peril.  She  has  simply  got  to  cling  to  her  delusions. 

I  wish  those  Englishmen  who  are  at  this  moment  railing  against 
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France  could  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  for  England  to  change 
her  policy  towards  Germany,  because  it  is  the  very  change  of 
policy  which  it  is  hoped  will  bring  relief ;  and  how  hard  it  is  for 
France  to  change  her  policy  towards  Germany,  because  it  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  financial  defeat.  England  sees  that 
the  possibility  of  commercial  transactions  on  the  Continent  is  of 
vital  importance  to  her.  Therefore  she  is  inclined  to  make  any 
political  concessions  which  will  enable  Germany  to  resume  her 
industrial  place  among  the  nations.  But  in  France  it  is  the 
fiscal  position  which  is  of  greatest  consequence.  If  Germany 
will  not  pay,  who  will  pay  She  has  been  told  that  the  budgets 
would  be  met  by  Germany — there  is  actually  a  Special  Budget 
which  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  assets  to  balance  against  its 
heavy  expenditure  except  the  prospective  payments  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  whole  system  has  been  fashioned  on  the  assumption 
that  Germany  would  not  fail.  How  can  these  assumptions  be 
lightly  dismissed?  How  can  France  do  otherwise  than  hope  in 
defiance  of  reason  ?  The  dismay  that  must  follow'  upon  the  brutal 
announcement  of  the  truth  cannot  be  appreciated  in  a  country 
which  has  its  economic  problems  but,  in  a  budgetary  sense,  can 
certainly  manage  without  Germany. 

The  golden  moment  of  France  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  At  that  time  all  her  efforts  should  have  been 
directed  towards  obtaining  a  fair  settlement  of  the  costs  of  the 
war — calculated  with  due  regard  to  the  consequences  in  every 
sense  of  the  war  in  the  different  countries.  She  should  have 
looked  to  her  Allies  for  a  square  deal.  I  do  not  think  that 
America  or  England  could  have  refused  to  pool,  to  some  extent, 
their  resources  for  the  reconstruction  of  peace,  as  they  had  pooled 
their  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Sooner  or  later 
there  will  again  have  to  be  consideration  of  international  debts, 
whether  of  Ally  to  Ally,  or  of  ex-enemy  to  Allies.  But  France 
w  ill  now'  start  at  a  disadvantage.  She  has  lost  her  chance  of  a 
truly  generous  adjustment,  and  she  knows  it.  She  has  incurred 
much  hostility.  Neither  in  America  nor  in  England  is  she  esteemed 
as  she  was  esteemed  three  years  ago.  And  the  three  years 
which  have  been  lost  are  not  merely  wasted — the  situation  has 
become  infinitely  worse,  and  it  would  be  a  task  of  supreme  diffi¬ 
culty  to  frame  practical  proposals  which  would  be  effective  and 
sufficient  to-day.  Cancellation  of  debts  in  itself  does  not  meet 
the  case.  France  regards  her  debt  to  England  and  America  as 
a  political  debt — the  expression  is  M.  Doumer’s — and  therefore 
one  which  presumably  can  be  ignored.  Cancellation  of  debts 
abroad  will  not  rebuild  the  ruined  regions — still  desolate  in  the 
fourth  winter  after  the  Armistice — nor  will  it  balance  the  French 
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bud'^et.  T  liave  stated  the  figures  often,  and  I  will  only  repeat 
that  with  a  nominal  normal  budget  of  (say)  25  milliard  francs, 
which  France  can  barely  cover  by  the  most  drastic  taxation— 
an  amount  that  includes  the  enormous  and  ever-growing  sum  of 
13  milliards  for  the  service  of  the  domestic  public  debt — France 
has  in  addition  a  Special  Budget  which,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  12  or  14  milliards,  while  her 
Treasury  needs  during  the  immediate  years  can  scarcely  be  less 
in  total  than  45  milliards  per  annum.  Now  if  the  money  is  not 
to  be  raised  in  taxation,  and  is  not  to  be  forthcoming  from 
Germany,  it  can  only  be  forthcoming  by  way  of  loan — whether 
the  loan  takes  one  form  or  another.  And  if  new  obligations  are 
added  to  the  old  obligations,  every  year  the  service  of  the  public 
debt  will  soon  need  not  13  milliards,  but — the  figure  is  that  of 
M.  Bokanowski — 18  milliards.  Every  year  will  make  escape  from 
the  financial  imbroglio  less  and  less  possible.  So  far  I  have 
heard  some  vague  schemes  of  forced  loans,  of  taxes  on  capital,  of 
reduction  of  interest,  and  so  forth,  but  no  sound  plan  for  the 
.straightening  out  of  the  budgetary  tangle  has  yet  been  put 
forward.  What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  nations — it  is 
impossible  to  go  on  spending  more  than  one  earns.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Bankruptcy  Court  yawns.  I  do  not  suggest  that  such 
will  be  the  fate  of  France ;  economically  she  is  so  rich  that  she 
ought  to  pull  through.  But  I  do  want  my  English  friends,  who 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  anti-French  campaign  that  is  being 
waged  by  men  of  great  ability,  to  stop  and  consider  these  facts. 
France  allowed  herself  to  he  hypnotised  by  the  “Germany  Will 
Pay  “  notion — as  most  people  in  England  did — and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  its  falsity  are  so  grave  that  France  cannot  bring 
herself  to  confess  its  falsity. 

There  are,  however,  men  who  are  clearer-headed  than  their 
fellows.  TTndoubtedly  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  France  to-day 
is  M.  Loucheur.  He  is  not  particularly  popular,  and  T  do  not 
know  how  far  he  could  carry  the  country  wdth  him  were  he 
boldly  to  reverse  French  policy.  But  with  enormous  skill  he 
concluded  the  Wiesbaden  accord.  He  concluded  it  precisely 
becau.se  he  fore.saw  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Schedule 
of  Payments  could  not  stand,  and  that  unless  something  were 
prepared  to  take  their  place,  France  w'onld  indeed  be  in  dreadful 
plight.  T  prefer  to  express  no  opinion  about  other  transactions 
he  may  have  had  with  Dr.  Bathenau.  It  is  possible  that  they 
can  be  bitterly  criticised  from  the  British  view^-point.  But 
the  Wiesbaden  accord  is,  at  any  rate,  a  courageous  and  a  clever 
act  of  a  man  of  foresight.  Tn  the  event  of  Germany’s  bank¬ 
ruptcy  or  the  granting  of  a  moratorium  to  Germany,  there  is  no 
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good  reason  why  Germany  should  not  help  France  in  ways  that 
are  open  to  her.  Reparations  in  kind,  aid  in  rebuilding  the 
North,  could  be  given  even  during  a  bankruptcy  or  a  moratorium 
period,  as  I  intimated  some  months  ago.  The  scheme  should 
certainly  have  been  adopted  in  1919,  but  even  now  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  late.  It  is,  be  it  noted,  a  plain  acknowledgment  at  last 
by  a  French  statesman  that  the  Schedule  of  Payments  is  all 
nonsense. 

Sir  John  Bradbury,  the  exceedingly  able  British  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Reparations  Commission,  who  is  not,  I  believe,  blind 
to  the  truth — as,  indeed,  how  could  he  be? — but  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  official  position,  has  to  work,  so  to  speak,  on  the  factors 
of  the  sum  as  they  are  presented  to  him,  was  bound  to  discover 
the  objections  to  the  Wiesbaden  accord.  They  are  that  France 
has  contracted  out  of  the  Treaty,  has  made  a  separate  bargain, 
and,  if  Germany  really  is  in  bankruptcy,  has  diverted  a  portion 
of  the  estate  to  herself,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  creditors. 
That  is  inevitably  the  official  view,  but  if  one  considers  the 
matter  broadly  one  will  see  that  France  has  indeed  a  special 
and  prior  right  to  have  the  devastated  provinces  repaired  if 
possible  by  Germany,  and  that  England  can  afford  to  waive 
her  claims  on  France  for  the  refunding  of  her  percentage  of  the 
indemnity.  Clearly  nobody  is  able  to  obtain  all  that  it  was 
thought  possible  to  obtain  at  the  beginning.  But  England  did 
take  the  birds  in  the  hand,  and  France  hitherto  has  had  to  be 
content  chiefly  with  the  birds  in  the  bush.  What  is  the  press¬ 
ing  need  of  England?  The  reconstruction  of  commerce.  What 
is  the  pressing  need  of  France?  The  reconstruction  of  the 
North.  England  may  well  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  drop  this 
pretence  of  indemnities,  and,  whether  by  a  moratorium  or  by 
a  more  honest  and  downright  reduction  of  the  impossible  claims 
which  weigh  disastrously  upon  Germany,  and  so  upon  the  world, 
make  possible  a  more  normal  rate  of  exchange,  a  freer  buying 
and  selling  of  commodities,  a  better  world  condition  of  industry 
and  trade.  In  permitting  the  Wiesbaden  accord  to  operate 
without  requiring  her  pound  of  flesh  from  France,  she  would 
be  coming  not  only  to  a  generous,  but  to  a  just  decision.  She 
would  not  only  be  making  a,  beau  geste,  but  would  be  buying  off 
France.  That  is  the  essential  point  which  outweighs  all  the 
arithmetical  points  that  could  possibly  be  made. 

For  I  said  just  now,  in  discussing  the  need  of  the  Entente, 
that  if  Germany  is  an  integral  part  of  the  world  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  so  is  France.  It  is  folly  to  speak,  as  I  observe 
some  Englishmen  are  speaking,  of  pursuing  our  own  policy 
without  regard  to  France,  allowing  France  to  pursue  her  own 
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path.  Unless  we  strike  a  bargain — as  we  can  over  this  Wies¬ 
baden  accord,  to  which  France  holds — France  is  in  a  position 
to  render  futile  any  British  proposals  for  moratorium  or  reduc¬ 
tion.  If  we  deny  France  the  full  benefit  of  the  Wiesbaden 
accord,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  reverting  to  the 
strict  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  Schedule  of  Payments, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  German  default  (which  ie  inevitable) 
from  marching  into  the  Ruhr.  The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is 
a  policy  of  despair.  It  is  a  destructive  policy.  It  will  destroy 
for  England  the  beneficial,  effects  of  a  business  policy.  It  will 
create  anarchy  and  misery  on  the  Continent.  It  will  obliterate 
the  last  hope  of  restoration.  It  will  be  bad  for  France,  worse 
for  Germany,  and  fatal  for  England. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  would  be  a  catastrophe,  because  either  France  would 
retain  the  German  coal,  and  so  provoke  the  final  collapse  of 
Germany,  or  Germany  would  be  allowed  to  keep  her  coal,  in 
which  case  nothing  would  be  gained  and  much  lost  by  the  Allies. 
For  occupation  is  an  expensive  business.  There  is  not  only 
the  immediate  cost  of  the  soldiers,  there  is  danger  of  conflicts, 
sabotage,  strikes,  and  general  confusion.  There  is  the  certainty 
that  reconstruction  would  be  delayed,  and  there  is  the  moral 
effect  which,  if  not  expressed  in  some  sort  of  Bolshevism,  would 
hereafter  be  expressed  in  a  new  and  unavoidable  w’ar. 

We  must  now  have  peace  at  any  price,  and  it  will  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  forgo  whatever  we  may  strictly  demand  from 
France  as  our  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wiesbaden  accord. 
I  confess  that  I  consider  it  mere  mid-winter  madness  to  declare 
against  the  Entente,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  which  I 
have  set  out  here.  But  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  reasons 
why  France  and  England  shoidd  w'ork  together.  Without  their 
co-operation  Europe  will  remain  at  sixes  and  sevens.  In  the 
Near  East  there  will  be  perpetual  strife.  It  .seems  to  me  un¬ 
thinkable  that  there  could  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Entente. 
Certainly  France  and  England  agree  upon  no  question ,  and  great 
bitterness  has  been  bred  on  both  sides.  I  could  cite  scores  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  France,  not  always  in  obscure 
papers,  calling  for  autonony — as  it  is  euphemi.stically  termed — 
and  I  could  now  begin  to  cite  English  papers  which  respond  to 
this  provocation  in  the  worst  possible  way.  Certainly  if,  after 
careful  conferences,  we  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  common 
policy,  then  it  will  be  better  to  say  so  frankly,  and  to  act 
separately  in  all  friendliness,  rather  than  continue  to  work 
against  each  other  inside  a  purely  fictitious  Entente.  The  time 
has  come  to  decide,  for  the  present  position  is  intolerable ;  but 
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tlie  dissolution  of  the  Entente  will  be  so  calamitous  that  it  is 
worth  any  pains  to  preserve  it.  Now  that  the  peril  is  made 
clear  it  should  surely  not  surpass  the  wits  of  the  British  and 
French  statesmen  to  concert  real  plans  which  would  enable  them 
to  pursue  the  same  peaceful  aims  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  at 
the  root  of  all  the  differences  is  the  financial  difficulty  of  France, 
which  prevents  her  from  looking  upon  the  relinquishment  of 
the  immediate  Allied  claims  on  Germany  with  equanimity.  In 
the  comprehensive  Conference  which  is  needed  to  remake  the 
Entente,  the  Financial  Section  will  be  of  chief  importance. 
L’ Entente  est  morte:  Vive  V Entente! 

Sisley  Huddleston. 
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“  Workers  of  the  World,  unite !  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  chains !  ’  ’  This  is  the  Marxian  battle-cry  of  the  Bolshevik 
Kevolution.  There  was  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  unedu¬ 
cated  peasants  and  the  half-educated  workmen  of  the  towns  the 
prospect  of  a  social  millennium  in  which  all  men  and  women 
would  be  free  and  equal,  in  which  everyone  would  be  a  worker 
and  would  produce  in  joy  and  gladness  that  which  he  was  best 
fitted  to  produce,  and  in  which  the  good  things  produced  by 
their  labour  would  be  freely  distributed  to  all. 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  a  great  event  in  the  world’s  history, 
|)€rhaps  the  greatest  event  in  the  Greatest  War.  It  is  greater 
and  more  terrible  than  the  French  Revolution.  Indeed,  in  many 
ways  it  resembles  a  religious  revolution  or  the  birth  of  a  new 
religion,  for  it  means  havoc  and  destruction  not  merely  in  the 
physical  world  but  in  the  spiritual  world  also,  the  break-up  of 
old-established  ideals  and  conventions,  the  smashing  of  idols,  the 
desecration  of  temples,  the  violation  of  that  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  sacred.  Perhaps  the  event  wdiich  it  most 
resembles  is  the  sudden  birth  and  victory  of  Mohammedanism. 
Lenin  is  the  new  Mohammed.  He  is  busy  writing  his  Koran. 

To  denounce  an  event  of  this  kind  is  as  futile  as  to  denounce 
an  earthquake.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose,  though  much  more 
difficult,  to  try  to  understand  it.  It  is  now  three  and  a  half 
years  since  the  Bolsheviks  first  seized  powder.  That  they  should 
have  retained  power  so  long  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
their  leaders,  both  as  politicians  and  as  men  of  action.  This  is 
no  mere  accidental  phenomenon  like  the  phantom  appearance  of 
Kerensky  and  the  Provisional  Duma  Government.  These  men, 
be  they  pirates  or  patriots,  who  have  seized  command  of  the 
derelict  Empire,  have  successfully  withstood  the  armies  of  the 
Great  Allied  Pow'ers  in  the  North  and  South  and  East,  and  of 
Poland  in  the  West,  have  conquered  in  a  succession  of  civil  wars 
in  which  their  enemies  were  supported  and  equipped  by  outside 
nations,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  w'ere  handi¬ 
capped  by  starvation  and  an  industrial  collapse.  For  good  or  for 
bad  these  are  great  men. 

The  Report  of  the  Foreign  Office  Committee,  appointed  in 
May,  1920,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Emmott,  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  on  Russia,  provides  some  valuable  material  for  a  study 
of  this  great  event.  The  trouble  with  most  of  the  news  which 
we  have  received  from  Russia  during  the  past  three  years  is  that 
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it  has  been  of  a  teudeucious  character.  Its  object  has  been  pro- 
paganda  rather  than  the  supply  of  information.  Much  of  it,  on 
both  sides,  was  dehberate  invention,  and  what  was  true  was  often 
completely  distorted  by  the  bias  of  selection.  This  Keport  has 
been  compiled  in  a  judicial  and  impartial  spirit ;  it  has  no  brief 
for  one  side  rather  than  another.  Violent  partisans  may  accuse 
it  of  being  sympathetic  to  Bolshevism  because  it  dismisses  lightly 
certain  of  their  cherished  illusions,  and  because  it  does  not  con¬ 
demn  in  sufficiently  expUcit  terms.  It  is  not  concerned,  how. 
ever,  to  blame  but  only  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  stock-in-trade  of  Anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  has  been  the 
Red  Terror,  the  campaign  of  atrocities  and  cruelties,  starvation, 
disease,  the  collapse  of  the  mechanism  of  industry,  and  the  very 
framework  of  civilisation  itself.  Instead  of  the  promised  Socialist 
millennium  of  freedom,  equality,  and  plenty,  there  has  been  set 
up  a  regime  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  ruthless  civil  war. 
Although  much  of  the  detail  is  exaggerated  and  the  colours  are 
luridly  intensified,  there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  element 
of  truth  in  these  representations,  but  the  propaganda  misses  its 
mark.  The  atrocities  of  the  Red  Terror  can  be  matched  by  the 
atrocities  of  the  White  Terror.  The  famine,  pestilence,  and 
ruin  are  due  in  no  small  measure,  not  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Bolshevik  creed,  but  to  the  industrial  and  economic  collapse  in 
which  the  incompetence  of  the  Tsarist  Government  had  already 
involved  Russia,  to  the  war  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  been 
forced  to  maintain  for  two  years  with  external  and  internal 
enemies,  and  to  the  commercial  blockade  which  was  in  the  early 
days  maintained  by  the  Allies.  The  more  terrible  the  conditions 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  civil  war,  the  more  marvellous  the 
achievement  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  retaining  power  so  long. 

For  us  it  is  more  important  to  ask  :  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
State  or  social  organisation  which  the  authors  of  the  Red  Terror 
are  trying  to  build  up?  What  is  the  ideal,  noble  or  ignoble, 
which  inspires  them,  and  in  what  respects  has  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  past  three  years  modified  that  ideal?  What 
kind  of  a  new  Russia  is  being  evolved  by  Bolshevism  from  these 
birth  pangs? 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  the  extreme 
theorists  obtained  complete  control.  The  land  was  seized  by  the 
peasants,  and  the  factories  and  workshops  passed  into  the  hands 
of  factory  Soviets,  or  committees  of  the  workers,  who  assumed 
complete  control.  The  chief  industries  were  nationalised  and 
private  trading  for  profit  was  declared  to  be  illegal. 

The  Bolshevik  theory  is  one  of  delightful  simplicity  : — “From 
each  according  to  his  capacity  and  to  each  according  to  his  need.” 
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The  workers  were  to  be  organised  in  self-controlling,  productive 
units,  and  the  function  of  the  central  organisation  to  which  the 
State  was  to  be  reduced  would  be  simply  to  regulate  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  sum  total  of  the  produce  of  their  labour. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  peasants  w'ould  occupy  and  cultivate  the 
land,  but  they  would  only  retain  sufficient  of  its  produce  for  the 
needs  of  themselves  and  their  families.  All  the  surplus  wrould  be 
taken  by  the  central  authority  to  be  distributed  to  the  workers 
in  towns  and  in  non-agricultural  occupations,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Government  would  supply  the  tillers  of  the  soil  freely 
with  agricultural  machinery,  clothing,  household  utensils,  and 
other  manufactured  articles,  and  with  facilities  for  education, 
recreation,  and  artistic  enjoyment. 

Alas  for  these  high  hopes !  The  workmen  in  control  of  the 
factories,  now  their  own  masters,  insisted  on  pleasing  themselves 
as  to  how  hard  and  how  long  they  should  work,  and  as  to  how 
many  holidays  they  should  have.  Their  elected  soviets,  who 
controlled  the  works,  were  not  found  to  possess  the  same  skill 
in  management  as  the  former  owners  who  had  ventured  their 
capital  in  building  up  the  business.  There  was  an  immediate  and 
continuous  diminution  in  production  and  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Corruption  was  rife  and  incompetence 
was  enthroned.  According  to  the  statements  made  at  the  Moscow 
Congress,  in  January,  1920,  by  A.  I.  Rykov,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  People’s  Economy,  out  of  4,000  undertakings 
which  had  been  nationalised  since  October,  1917,  only  half  were 
now  working,  while  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  the  numbers  in  1914.  Rail¬ 
way  transport  broke  down  for  lack  of  rolling  stock  and  repairs. 
There  was  no  surplus  of  manufactured  goods  to  exchange  for 
food  from  the  country.  The  peasants  refused  to  send  the  produce 
of  their  land  to  the  towns,  where  they  could  receive  nothing  in 
exchange  for  it  but  worthless  paper  money,  and  when  it  was 
compulsorily  expropriated  they  refused  to  cultivate  more  land 
than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  Even  for  such  supplies  of  food  as  were  available,  the 
machinery  for  distribution  and  rationing  proved  hopelessly 
inefficient. 

As  Trotsky  himself  has  said  in  his  book.  Terrorism  and  Com¬ 
munism,  published  in  June,  1920,  after  the  Bolsheviks  had  been 
in  power  for  nearly  three  years,  Russia  is  “a  starving  country, 
and  suffering  from  terrible  collapse  of  transport  and  the  food 
administration.”  Making  full  allowance  for  the  effects  of  civil 
and  external  war  and  the  Allied  blockade,  and  the  collapse  of 
Tsardom,  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  not  denied  by  the  Bol- 
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shevik  leaders  themselves,  that  the  drastic  application  of  Bol- 
shevik  theory  has  failed  so  far  to  produce  anything  like  the 
promised  social  millennium  in  Russia. 

This  is  recognised,  and  the  small  group  of  remarkable  men 
who  for  nearly  three  years  have  been  labouring  to  force  tortured 
Russia  into  the  mould  of  their  theory  are  now  directing  their 
attention  towards  more  effective  means  for  bringing  their  theories 
into  operation.  Trotsky  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  situation 
which  confronts  him.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  or  unsoundness  of  his  economic  theories,  he  is  a  realist  in 
method.  In  the  book.  Terrorism  and  Communism,  already 
quoted,  he  states  in  terms  which  would  satisfy  a  capitalist  of  the 
orthodox  Manchester  school  that  the  fundamental  problem  of 
every  society  is  the  organisation  of  labour  for  productive  purposes. 
"The  growth  of  civilisation  is  measured  by  the  productivity  of 
human  labour,  and  every  new'  form  of  social  relationship  must 
'pass  the  test  on  this  donkey.”  And  again  : — "The  life  or 
death  of  Soviet  Russia  is  now'  being  decided  on  the  Front  of 
Labour.”  Communism  has  been  established  in  Russia,  but  the 
people  perish  because  it  does  not  produce  the  goods  to  distribute 
w'hich  the  capitalist  system  produced.  How  is  labour  to  be 
induced  or  compelled  to  produce  the  goods?  That  is  the 
problem . 

Various  and  sometimes  conflicting  tendencies  are  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks  confronted  by  this 
problem.  Shlyapnikov,  President  of  the  All  Russian  Miners’ 
Union,  leads  a  group  who  urge  that  the  Trade  Unions  in  each 
respective  craft  should  take  over  the  wdiole  industry  and  run  it 
for  their  own  benefit,  exchanging  goods  or  services  with  other 
Unions.  Thus,  the  mines  would  be  exploited  by  the  mine 
workers,  the  railways  by  the  raihvay  workers,  and  so  on.  This 
is  Syndicalism  and,  as  such,  is  bitterly  attacked  by  Lenin. 
These  people,  however,  have  not  thought  out  the  problem. 
They  are  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  a  purely  constitutional 
point — whether  the  industries  are  to  belong  to  the  State  or  to 
the  respective  groups  of  workers.  Even  if  each  industry  were 
syndicalised  the  practical  problem  w'ould  still  remain — how  is 
production,  on  which  the  life  of  the  whole  people  depends,  to  be 
increased  ? 

Next  in  order  comes  the  school  of  what  may  be  called  the 
practical  opportunists  of  Bolshevism,  led  by  Lenin.  In  an 
imperfect  world  full  of  ignorant  peasants,  petty  traders,  and  work¬ 
men  with  undisciplined  minds,  and  in  which  the  wealth  and 
industrial  organisation  created  by  capitalism,  which  it  was  hoped 
to  take  over  as  the  basis  of  Communism,  have  been  destroyed  by 
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foreign  and  civil  war,  it  is  not  possible  to  realise  the  full  Bolshevik 
ideal  immediately.  There  must  bo  a  transition  period  in  which 
the  methods  and  machinery  of  capitalism  must  be  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstruction. 

This  section  have  already  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
central  State,  and  have  modified  accordingly  their  view's  as  to 
decentralisation  which,  in  the  early  days,  took  a  form  so  extreme 
as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  Tolstoyan  anarchism. 
They  would  be  unable,  Lenin  told  the  Eighth  All  Kussiaii  Con¬ 
gress  of  Soviets,  in  December,  1920,  to  escape  from  the  precipice 
of  economic  breakdown  without  establishing  new  forms  of  State 
Unity.  In  his  book.  Childish  Ailments  of  Progressivisrn  in  Com¬ 
munism  (May,  1920),  he  admits  with  regret  that,  while  it  is  easy 
to  abolish  landlords  and  large  capitahsts,  it  is  impossible  to 
destroy  and  banish  the  small  manufacturers.  “It  is  necessary 
to  tolerate  them;  they  can  (and  must)  be  reformed,  re-educated, 
only  by  a  long,  slow,  careful  process  of  organising  work.” 
Specialists — managers,  organisers,  or  technical  experts — must  be 
hired  at  large  salaries  exactly  as  under  the  capitalist  system. 
The  Factory  Soviets,  which  had  assumed  control,  have  been 
suppressed,  and  for  them  has  been  substituted  the  individual 
control  of  managers  appointed  by  the  central  authority.  Trade 
relations  with  foreign  capitalist  countries  have  been  resumed  on 
their  own  terms. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  opponents  of  Bolshevism  of  the 
confession  of  failure  involved  in  this  recognition  of  private  trading, 
suppression  of  factory  Soviets,  and  establishment  of  individual 
management.  But  much  more  striking  and  more  important  is 
the  profound  change  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  individual 
workman.  At  first  the  rationing  system  w’as  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  Bolshevik  maxim  :  “  From  each  according  to  his  capa¬ 
city  and  to  each  according  to  his  need.”  The  bourgeoisie ,  indeed, 
were  outside  the  pale.  A  mere  pauper’s  dole  was  flung  to 
them.  'But  a  full  ration  of  food  was  allotted  to  all  ”  workers  ” 
engaged  on  physical  labour,  and  soldiers,  and  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale  to  all  non-physical  “  workers  ”  in  Soviet  institutions. 

The  first  change  was  when  it  was  found  that  certain  key 
industries  on  which  the  life  of  the  community  depended — wood¬ 
cutting,  for  example — w’ere  languishing.  Whatever  else  col¬ 
lapsed,  these  must  be  maintained.  In  order  to  attract  labour  and 
to  maintain  production,  a  specially  large  ration,  “the  Armoured 
Ration,”  w'as  guaranteed  to  the  workers  in  these  industries. 

But  the  universal  falling  off  of  production  compelled  the  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  both  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practice  of 
equality.  The  food  ration  w'as  now  based  upon  a  certain  stan- 
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claid  ot  production  in  a  specified  work.  Extra  food  preinium;, 
were  granted  for  regular  attendance  and  for  increased  production 
In  fact,  there  has  been  establislied  a  regular  system  of  payment 
by  results  analogous  to  piecework,  which  is  the  feature  of  capi¬ 
talist  “wage-slavery  ”  most  violently  denounced  by  Socialists. 

The  wage  of  the  worker  in  Bolshevik  Russia  is  paid  to  him 
partly  in  food  and  partly  in  paper  money,  which  is  so  depreciated 
as  to  be  almost  worthless.  And  here  also  the  system  of  |)ay. 
ment  by  results  prevails.  The  money  wage  consists  of  a  flat  rate 
with  additions  in  resixtct  of  overtime,  efficiency,  and  increased 
production. 

Trotsky,  with  his  usual  incisive  logic,  has  described  the 
system,  in  the  book  already  quoted,  in  these  words  : — 

“  Our  fundamental  task  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  goods  produced, 
and  everything  must  be  subordinated  to  this.  During  the  present  critical 
period  the  wage  is  for  us,  first  and  foremost,  not  a  means  of  guaranteeing 
the  personal  existence  of  an  individual  w'orker,  but  a  means  of  estiniating 
what  an  individual  worker  brings  by  his  labour  to  the  worker's  republic. 
Therefore  the  wage,  both  monetary  and  in  kind,  must  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  accurately  to  correspond  with  the  productivity  of  individual 
labour’.” 

The  peasants  form  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  [X)piilation 
of  Russia.  There  are  more  than  10<J,000,000  of  them.  They 
have  only  one  jx>litical  idea  and  that  is  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
Hitherto  they  have  thrown  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  who  promised  them  the  land,  and  hose  revolution  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  seizing  it.  Denikin  and  Kolchak  and 
all  the  other  would-be  saviours  of  Russia  failed  to  win  the  sup- 
|X)rt  of  the  |>easants  because  they  failed  to  give  them  any  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  their  posses.sion  of  the  land.  The  peasants  hold  the 
keys  of  the  food  supplies  of  Russia,  and  they  constitute  the 
greatest  human  problem  which  the  Bolsheviks  have  to  face.  On 
general  constitutional-political  questions  they  are  apathetic,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  where  the  Soviet  coinrais- 
siaries  have  commandeered  their  stores  of  grain,  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  hostile.  In  the  remote  parts  they  hardly  even 
know  what  is  happening.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  realise  the 
danger  of  the  problem  of  this  inert  mass  which  holds  the  food 
resources  of  Rus.sia  and  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  passive  resist¬ 
ance.  Lenin  frankly  admits  that  the  peasants  are  not  Socialists, 
and  in  an  exhortation  to  his  followers  he  has  exclaimed  :  “The 
village  is  conquering  us!  ” 

The  peasant  holds  the  land,  but  he  refuses  to  produce  more 
than  suffices  for  the  needs  of  his  family  if  that  surplus  is  liable 
to  be  confiscated  by  a  Comnninist  (lovernment  which  is  not  able 
to  guarantee  him  what  he  regards  as  an  adequate  return  for  his 
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labour.  This  was  the  problem  which  dominated  the  Eighth  All 
Kussiau  Cougi'ess  of  Soviets  (December,  1920)  when  the  new 
\grariaii  Law  was  submitted  for  discussion.  This  law  proposes 
to  compel  the  peasant  to  cultivate  a  specified  area  of  land  and  to 
band  over  to  the  Government  all  the  produce  of  this  land  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  his  family.  The  peasants  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  the  law,  and  there  was  acute  division  even  in 
the  Bolshevik  ranks.  Mitrofanov,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Commissariat  for  Agriculture,  urged  a  compromise  whereby  the 
peasants  would  only  have  to  hand  over  a  percentage  of  their 
produce.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  pass  a  mandatory  Act,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  create  the  machinery  to  enforce  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  present  tendencies 
of  Bolshevism,  the  conscription  of  labour,  of  which  the  chief 
advocate  is  Trotsky.  With  ruthless  logic  he  carries  his  policy 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  He  is  not  restrained  by  any  bour¬ 
geois  superstitions  about  democracy,  which,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  have  restrained  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  a  Com¬ 
munist,  not  a  Democrat,  and  Communism  must  be  made  to  work. 
It  is  threatened  with  disaster  because  the  workers  do  not  of  their 
I  own  free  will  work  hard  enough.  His  recent  experience  as  the 
head  of  the  lied  Army  in  three  successful  campaigns  suggests 
to  him  the  key  to  the  problem.  So  far,  only  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  experience  in  the  registering,  mobilising,  forming, 

I  and  transi)orting  of  large  masses  of  men.  The  same  machinery 
must  be  utilised  in  the  industrial  sphere.  There  must  be  con¬ 
scription  and  militarism  of  labour. 

"The  actual  principle  of  labour  conscription,”  says  Trotsky, 
"is,  for  a  Communist,  a  quite  indisputable  one  :  ‘  He  who  works 
not,  neither  shall  he  eat.’  ”  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  coercion 
which  he  contemplates  is  not  merely  the  negative  one  of  economic 
pressure  which  existed  equally  under  the  capitalistic  wage 
system,  the  ”  Free-hire  Slavery  ”  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  has 
also  more  positive  physical  compulsion  in  view.  He  summarises 
the  methods  which  Bolsheviks  must  adopt  as  follows:  First, 
moral  suasion  and  propaganda  ;  second,  wage  payment  by  results ; 
and  third,  compulsion.  “Finally,”  he  says,  “w'hile  rewarding 
some,  the  workers’  State  cannot  abstain  from  punishing  others — 
that  is,  those  who  obviously  destroy  the  solidarity  of  Labour, 
who  undermine  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
social  regeneration  of  the  country.  Bepression  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  economic  aims  is  an  essential  weapon  of  the  Socialist 
dictatorship.” 

A  vigorous  opposition  is  offered  to  these  proposals  by  the 
Trade  rnioiis,  and  this  is  coutdered  by  further  proposals  for  tho 
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“nationalisation”  and  militarisation  of  the  Unions  themselves 
In  the  Communist  State  there  is  no  room  for  any  divergent  aim 
In  the  Capitalist  State  the  function  of  the  Trade  Unions  was 
to  fight  for  better  conditions  of  labour.  But  now  Othello’s  occu¬ 
pation’s  gone.  In  the  Socialist  State  “this  i.s  a  task  for  the 
social  and  State  organisation  as  a  whole.”  The  function  of  the 
Trade  Unions  has  now  become  quite  different ; — “To  organise  the 
working  class  for  the  purpose  of  production,  to  train,  discipline, 
distribute,  group  and  fasten  to  their  posts  for  definite  i)eriods  the 
various  categories  of  workers  and  individual  workers — hand  in 
hand  with  the  State — arbitrarily  to  bring  the  workers  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  economic  plan.”  The  Trade  Union  officials, 
in  other  words,  are  to  become  the  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  Bed  Labour  Army. 

Trotsky  does  not  shirk  the  issues  involved.  He  meets  fairly 
and  squarely  the  two  chief  criticisms  which  are  brought  against 
his  policy  that  it  is  undemocratic  and  that  it  is  slavery.  He 
dismisses  them  both  as  the  produce  of  petty  bourgeois  super¬ 
stitions.  ”  The  bourgeoisie  has  been  compelled  to  deceive,  calling 
its  labour  free  whereas  in  actuality  it  is  not  only  a  social  imposi¬ 
tion  but  slave  labour.  We  are  now  organising  labour  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  and  that  is  why  we  have  no  need  to 
hide  any  of  the  motives  which  impel  us  to  state  the  socially 
compulsory  character  of  labour  organisation.”  In  language 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  win  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  most  reactionary  advocate  of  autocracy  he  disposes  of  the 
sophisms  of  Democracy  and  Liberty. 

The  Mensheviks  protest  against  the  substitution  of  individual 
control  for  control  by  elected  committees,  or  collegiums,  as  “a 
crime  against  the  working  class  and  the  Socialist  Eevolution." 
As  if  the  independence  of  the  working  class  depended  on  whether 
three  workers  or  one  were  placed  at  the  head  of  a  factory !  And 
then  follows  this  lively  passage  : — 

“  This  is  nonsense.  No  collegium  formed  out  of  persons  who  don’t 
know  the  job  is  capable  of  superseding  one  man  who  does  know  the  job.  A 
collegium  of  jurists  (lawyers)  can’t  take  the  place  of  a  signalman.  A 
collegium  of  invalids  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  doctor.  The  whole  idea 
is  wrong.  The  collegium  itself  cannot  give  knowledge  to  the  ignorant. 
It  can  only  serve  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  ignorant.  If  you  appoint 
a  person  to  a  responsible  post,  then  it  is  soon  clear,  not  only  to  others, 
but  also  to  himself,  how'  much  he  knows  and  how  much  he  doesn’t  know. 
But  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  collegivun  of  ignoramuses,  of  workers 
ill-prepared  to  fill  a  purely  practical  post,  which  demands  special 
knowledge.” 

It  might  almost  be  the  voice  of  the  leader  of  the  “Business 
Man’s  Party  ”  condemning  Parliaments,  mutaiis  mutandis. 
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“In  what  is  your  Socialism  different  from  the  slavery  of 
£gypt?”  exclaims  Abramovitch,  the  Menshevik  leader  who  has 
had  to  flee  Russia.  “In  much  the  same  manner  did  the  Pharaohs 
construct  the  Pyramids,  by  compelling  the  masses  to  toil.” 
Trotsky  dctes  not  reject  the  analc^y.  The  real  point  is  by  whom 
the  compulsion  is  exercised  : — 

“  He  has  forgotten  that  in  Egypt  there  were  the  Pharaohs,  there  were 
alave  owners  and  slaves.  It  was  not  the  peasants  of  Egypt  who  decided 
through  their  Soviets  to  build  the  Pyramids — there  you  had  a  hierarchical 
and  caste  social  order — and  the  workers  were  compelled  to  toil  by  a  class 
hostile  to  them.  With  us  compulsion  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  Workers’ 
and  Peasants’  Goveriunent  in  the  name  of  the  working-class.  This  is  what 
Abramovitch  has  failed  to  notice.  .  .  .  He  may  be  well  enough  acquainted 
mth  the  Old  Testament,  but  Socialism  is  for  him  a  sealed  book.” 

The  Mensheviks  who  oppose  this  compulsion  are  “sunk  in 
democratic  banalities  and  Socialist  abstractions.” 

How  much  of  this  is  mere  theory,  and  to  what  precise  extent 
these  doctrines  have  actually  been  put  into  force  in  practice,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  jMuch,  no  doubt,  is  still  at  is-sue.  This, 
however,  may  be  said.  The  Syndicalists  have  so  far  failed  to 
enforce  their  views.  The  opportunist  policy  of  Lenin  prevails  in 
the  main.  Private  manufacturing  and  trading  in  competition 
with  the  nationalised  industries  is  recognised.  Factory  Soviets 
have  been  suppressed  and  have  been  replaced  by  individual  man¬ 
agement.  A  system  of  wage  payment  by  results  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Legislation  to  compel  the  peasants  to  cultivate  the  land 
and  hand  over  the  produce  has  been  promulgated,  but,  in  view 
of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  exercising  compulsion,  some  com¬ 
promise  will  probably  be  sought.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
with  Trotsky’s  scheme  for  the  Militarisation  of  Labour.  The 
Third  Army  in  the  Ural  Provinces  w’as  the  first  to  be  converted 
to  industrial  purposes. 

"Are  we  to  set  them  free  to  wander  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  saying  : 

'  Qo  seek,  where  it  is  best,  conwades?  ’  No,  we  cannot  do  this.  We  have 
placed  them  in  military  echelons,  and  dispatched  them  to  works  and 
Isctories.” 

Besides  this,  there  is  now  a  series  of  “Labour  Armies  ”  oper¬ 
ating— the  Petrograd,  the  Ukrainian,  the  South  Volga,  and  the 
Reserve. 

Poor  Russia  !  She  lies  on  the  vivisection  table  and  these  socio¬ 
logical  professors  are  trying  to  carve  the  living  flesh  into  a 
different  kind  of  human  being.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  this 
savage  experiment  there  w’ill  be  some  useful  additions  to  political 
silence.  One  is  reminded  of  that  ghastly  story  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
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Wells,  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau,  in  which  the  vivisector  seeks 
to  carve  animals  into  the  fonn  of  men.  What  will  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  vast  experiment  of  Doctors  Lenin  and  Trotsky  it  ig 
yet  too  soon  to  say ;  but  we  can  see  something  growing  up  which 
is  not  beautiful.  The  dream  with  which  they  started  is  becoming 
a  nightmare.  The  end  towards  which  Russia  is  being  shaped 
is  that  of  a  vast  Communistic  slave  State,  in  which  there  will  be 
no  freedom  of  press,  speech,  or  thought,  in  which  all  the  routine 
of  life  will  be  standardised  and  stereotyped,  in  which  some 
Government  committee,  or  a  super-civil  servant,  will  allot  to  each 
individual  his  daily  task  and  his  prescribed  ration  of  food,  clothes, 
education,  amusement,  and  recreation.  Workers  of  the  \Yorld, 
unite!  You  have  nothing  to  gain  from  Bolshevism  but  chains! 


A.  MacCallum  Scott,  M.P. 


THE  OITLOOK  IN  POLAND. 


Xhi;  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  has  saturated  the  peoples  of 
j  Europe  with  poisonous  racial  and  class  hatred,  substituted  mili- 
:  tarv  hegeiuony  for  a  rough  equilibrium,  and  devised  a  juridical 
basis  for  transferring  from  the  battlefield  to  the  region  of 
!  economics  the  destructive  war  of  i)eoples,  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  committed  the  gravest  political  blunder  in  creating  a 
I  fjreat  Poland  as  a  bulwark  against  Germany  in  the  West  and 
i  Kussia  in  the  I'hist.  The  Poles  of  to-day  are  described  as  having 
forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing  since  the  hereditary 
ji  monaichy  became  elective  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  argued 
-  that  the  Slavs  generally  have  nowhere  distinguished  themselves 
ill  history  by  political  cohesiveness,  and  the  Poles  are  cited  as 
:  a  classical  example  of  this  iioUtical  centrifugal  tendency.  During 
their  elective  monarchy  the  Polish  nobility,  which  had  no  such 
profound  roots  as  that  of  feudal  France  and  Germany,  and  were 
merely  the  new-rich  of  their  day,  could  neither  obey  a  King,  nor 
direct  the  masses,  nor  protect  the  State.  And  it  is  alleged  that 
they  are  equally  incapable  at  the  present  time. 

The  facts  relied  iqion  to  support  these  statements  are  notorious. 
The  course  taken  by  Polish  history  since  the  resuscitation  of  the 
llepnhlic  is  triumphantly  pointed  to  by  political  critics  and 
prophets  as  affording  ample  confirmation  of  their  most  pessimistic 
forecasts.  The  new  Republic,  endowed  with  all  the  requisites 
for  material  prosperity — fertile  soil,  coal  mines,  industrial 
factories,  a  fine  potential  commerce  in  minerals,  textiles,  and 
agricultural  produce — with  no  crushing  debt  to  hamper  it,  seems 
to-day  economically  the  most  backward  people  in  Europe.  It 
appears  to  be  crippled  with  debts.  It  has  a  paper  cuiTency  which 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm  that  a  thousand  marks  in  banknotes  are  worth  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  thousand  sheets  of  white  papier.  And  yet  Poland, 
it  is  argued,  heedless  of  her  interests  and  needs,  allows  herself 
the  luxury  of  the  mo.st  powerful  army  in  Europe  after  France, 
has  waged  several  wars  during  the  peace,  and  is  still  liable  to 
try  conclu-sions  once  more  with  Bolshevist  Russia.  Hence  the 
nickname  given  to  the  new  Rejiublic  by  some  of  its  neighbours  : 
the  season-State. 

With  a  view  to  sifting  the  alleged  facts  and  obtaining  some 
explanation  of  present  conditions,  I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Poland, 
talked  exhaustively  with  prominent  politicians,  statesmen,  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders,  bankers,  noblemen,  and  publicists;  went  to 
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inspect  the  great  textile  factories  at  Lodz,  and  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  leisurely,  picking  up  ideas  on  the  general 
situation  in  the  country.  My  conclusions  differed  widely  from 
the  impressions  left  by  hearsay. 

“The  experiment  with  Poland  has  turned  out  disastrously,” 
was  the  judgment  which  I  heard  in  the  train  on  my  way  to 
Warsaw.  “  But  you  will  see  for  yourself  when  you  get  there.” 
Well,  much  of  what  I  saw’  on  the  surface  was  certainly  the 
reverse  of  encouraging.  I  noted  a  good  deal  of  poverty,  a  mania 
for  speculation ,  an  absorbing  interest  in  international  politics,  the 
depreciation  of  the  mark ,  and  a  fatalistic  belief  that  things  would 
right  themselves  in  the  fulness  of  time,  (^a  ira  was  the  mood. 

The  capital  is  normal  in  appearance  but  obviously  overcrowded, 
for  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  may,  it  is  calculated, 
amount  to  three  millions  in  a  few’  years ;  the  streets  are  dimly 
lighted  at  night,  and  are  rather  dirty  by  day ;  the  houses  shabby. 
Groups  of  men  and  women  in  files  stand  outside  certain  tobacco 
and  provision  shops  awaiting  their  turn  to  buy  cheap  cigarettes 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  ;  Entente  officers  are  in  evidence,  and 
the  principal  hotels  have  to  refuse  chance  visitors.  The  old 
Bussian  inscriptions  which  in  former  times  accompanied  every 
street-name  and  signboard  have  been  scratched  or  painted  out, 
and  here  and  there  one  nmy  still  decipher  a  few’  as  in  an  imperfect 
palimpsest.  The  principal  Russian  church  has  become  a 
Catholic  temple,  and  another,  once  beautiful,  is  slowly  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  fine  metal  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  one  of 
whose  sections  w’as  blown  up  during  the  w’ar,  is  still  unrepaired 
and  impassable.  Locomotion  depends  upon  tramcars  and  old 
droskys  drawn  by  broken-down  hacks  over  streets  which  bear 
witness  to  the  passage  of  heavy  guns,  trolleys,  and  time.  There 
are  no  motors  plying  for  hire  and  very  few’  private  ones.  The 
passers-by  are  dressed  very  modestly,  order  is  everywhere  main¬ 
tained  w’ithout  an  effort,  luxury  is  nowhere  noticeable  except 
among  foreigners,  and  comfort  is  relative  and  rare. 

In  a  word,  the  outcome  of  one’s  surface  impressions  is  that 
everything  is  still  in  flux,  and  that  the  present  represents  a  gradual 
transition  from  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  to  what  may  possibly 
be  an  epoch  of  order  and  progress.  j 

But  obviously  there  are  tremendous  difficulties  to  be  faced  and 
overcome — political,  administrative,  economic,  and  financial. 
The  consequences  of  the  latter,  which  are  legion,  confront  one  at 
every  hand’s  turn.  The  Polish  mark  is  become  a  byword  in 
Europe,  and  the  American  dollar  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  the 
recognised  standard  of  reckoning.  Everybody  in  Poland,  from 
the  Mayor  to  the  office-boy  and  housemaid,  knows  the  rate  of 
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exchange  day  by  day,  and  most  of  them  have  a  personal  interest 
in  its  fluctuations.  A  friend  of  mine  who  five  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  is  a  poor  man 
to-day,  has  two  sons  abroad,  and  with  difficulty  sends  them  a 
million  marks  a  month,  which  is  only  about  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  Another  ex-millionaire  is  a  poor  hard-working  clerk  in 
a  business  firm,  and  receives  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  a  peasant  in  Warsaw  who 
drives  an  auto  for  an  American  benevolent  society,  and  is  looked 
upon  by  his  acquaintances  as  a  Croesus,  seeing  that  he  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  million  marks,  or  three  hundred  dollars,  a 
month.  Clerks,  publicists,  authors,  politicians,  regard  him  with 
envy. 

The  farmers  profit  enormously  by  this  state  of  things.  This  is 
their  halcyon  season  throughout  the  world.  They  are  not  worried 
by  taxation,  their  mode  of  life  continues  to  be  what  it  was 
when  the  mark  was  at  par,  and  the  prices  of  their  products  have 
gone  up  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  Accordingly  they  are 
accumulating  wealth  at  a  vertiginous  rate,  and  they  desire  to  go 
on  increasing  their  pile  indefinitely.  To  fulfil  this  desire  is  the 
policy  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  A  curious  incident 
which  illumines  this  aspect  of  the  financial  situation  occuiTed  in 
September  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  and  was  the  talk  of 
Warsaw  for  a  couple  of  days.  An  illiterate  peasant  living  in  a 
wretched  little  shanty,  who  had  seemingly  found  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet  by  tilling  a  tiny  patch  of  ground,  and  was  believed 
to  be  only  just  turning  the  corner,  so  to  say,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  ramshackle  dwelling.  It  was  burnt  to  ashes  one  day 
while  he  was  away  in  town.  On  learning  what  had  happened 
he  raved  like  a  madman,  declaring,  and,  indeed,  proving,  that  the 
fire  had  consumed  all  his  savings,  which  amounted  to  forty 
million  marks ! 

But  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  story  wdiich  came 
to  my  ears  resjjecting  the  depreciated  Polish  currency  turned  upon 
a  business  transaction,  and  was  authenticated  by  credible  wit¬ 
nesses  in  Warsaw.  A  peasant  who  resided  in  the  environs  of  the 
city  was  desirous  of  selling  his  house,  which  had  little  to  attract 
a  purchaser.  Through  the  intermediary  of  a  friend,  however,  he 
at  last  received  an  offer  of  five  hundred  thousand  marks,  and 
after  some  hesitation  and  vain  bargaining  for  more  he  closed 
with  it.  An  oral  agreement  was  come  to  between  him  and  the 
would-be  purchaser  that  the  transaction  would  be  legally  com¬ 
pleted  on  a  certain  day  at  a  notary’s  office.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  owner  of  the  house  talked  the  matter  over  with  friends  who 
knew  more  than  he  did  about  the  elusive  character  of  Polish  bank- 
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notes.  Impressed  by  what  he  had  learned  he  sought  out  the 
intending  purchaser  and  said  :  “1  have  been  turning  your  offer 
over  in  my  mind  and  1  find  it  is  too  little.  The  house  is  worth 
much  more.  Still  1  don’t  want  to  be  unreasonable.  What  I 
ask  is  this  :  Instead  of  paying  me  half  a  million  paper  marks  give 
me  half  a  million  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  the  house  is  yours. 
Do  you  agree?  ”  “I’ll  see  you  in  Hades  first,"  was  the  reply, 
‘‘You  are  asking  more  than  double  the  price  we  agreed  uix)n. 
Keep  your  house,  you  swindler!  "  In  effect  the  .sheets  of  white 
I)aper  represent  more  than  twice  the  covenanted  purchase  money. 

The  shabby  condition  of  Polish  dwellings  without  and  within 
is  also  to  be  explained  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  paper 
currency.  For  the  Socialists  when  in  power  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting  an  increase,  in  rents,  and  obliging  the  landlords  to  content 
themselves  with  such  amounts  as  they  had  been  receiving  when 
the  mark  had  a  fixed  value.  The  intention  was  excellent,  and  the 
measure  was  well  received  by  those  whom  it  benefited.  But 
to-day  landlords  who  formerly  received  an  income  of,  say,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  tenants  of  his  houses,  must  now 
be  satisfied  with  thirty  pounds,  while  the  tenant  who  paid  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  flat  of  six  rooms,  with  kitchen  and 
bath,  has  it  now  for  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Many  land¬ 
lords  have  become  bankrupt,  some  committed  suicide,  one  ob¬ 
tained  a  post  as  janitor  in  his  own  house.  It  is  suj)crfluous  to 
note  that  no  avoidable  repairs  are  done  by  either  party,  so  that 
the  sanitation  and  general  u))keep  of  the  dwellings  are  sadly 
neglected.  Xor  is  that  all.  Building  has  juactically  ceased, 
despite  the  imperative  need  of  increased  house  accommodation. 
For  Warsaw  is  growing  fast,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  it 
may  in  time  supplant  Vienna  as  the  great  clearing  station  for 
commerce  between  East  and  West  Imirope.  But  although  there 
are  many  enter))rising  capitalists  who  aie  eager  and  able  to  con¬ 
struct  new  houses,  they  all  shrink  from  investing  their  money  in 
the  bu.siness.  One  of  them  whom  I  rpiestioned  as  to  his  reasons 
said  :  “It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  the  present  law  does  not  apply 
to  houses  that  may  be  built  now  or  later  on.  But  what  guar¬ 
antee  have  we  that  a  future  enactment  will  not  include  them  too? 
The  elections  will  throw'  some  light  upon  that,  and  we  must  wait 
until  they  have  been  held."  Somewhat  analogous,  but  not  quite 
so  striking,  is  the  housing  problem  in  Berlin. 

If  those  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  mark,  what  are  its  causes?  And  is  the  Polish  currency  a 
fair  indication  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  nation?  The 
answer  to  the  latter  question  is  in  the  negative.  Just  as  in 
England  the  high  relative  worth  of  the  pound  sterling  is  no 
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.  decisive  proof  of  material  prosperity,  so  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  value  of  Poland  is  no  index  of  approaching  economic 
i  ruin.  Since  the  Peace  of  Versailles  the  relation  between  currency 
i  and  productivity  has  everywhere  undergone  a  noteworthy  change, 
and  it  is  now  clear  that  a  country  the  finances  of  which 
are  stable  and  fairly  satisfactory  may  be  passing  through  an  acute 
labour  crisis.  Among  all  the  great  belligerents  Germany  has  the 
fewest  unemployed.  In  Poland,  too,  the  present  economic  state 
i  and  the  future  outlook  are  distinctly  promising,  despite  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  currency. 

The  causes  of  the  financial  collapse  are  identical  with  the  main 
events  of  recent  Polish  history.  In  other  words,  they  are  many 
’  and  heterogeneous.  One  of  these  may  be  described  as  the 
original  sin  with  which  the  new’  Eepublic  was  born  into  the 
political  world — without  fixed  frontiers.  This  drawback  was 
fundiimental,  for  it  obliged  all  those  Poles  whose  co-operation 
was  sorely  needed  in  the  work  of  national  reconstruction  to  rivet 
their  attention  upon  the  extent  of  their  territory  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  upon  obtaining  what  they  considered  should 
of  right  be  theirs.  They  felt  that  the  opportunity  was  fleeting  : 
it  was  now  or  never.  Whether  in  this  striving  they  went  too  far, 
as  their  critics  maintain,  or  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  as 
they  themselves  say,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  at  present  con¬ 
cern  us.  The  relevant  point  is  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
I  to  subordinate  every  other  work  to  that.  And  not  only  was  the 
task  of  internal  consolidation  relegated  to  the  second  plan,  with 
painful  consequences  to  the  nation,  but  considerable  deviations 
were  made  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  should  and  would  have  been  pursued.  These  aberra¬ 
tions  reacted  not  merely  upon  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Government,  but  also  upon  its  internal,  social,  and  political 
arrangements.  The  dictum  that  Paris  is  worth  a  mass  has 
been  acted  upon  since  the  days  of  Henri  IV.  in  most  European 
countries. 

That  disturbing  factor  is  still  operative.  For  Poland’s  eastern 
frontiers  have  not  yet  been  delimited.  This  lack  of  fixed  frontiers 
[  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage  to  a  peop.e  constituted  like  the 
1  Poles  and  resuscitated  after  such  a  long  span  of  time.  It  was 
only  one  of  many. 

Poland  w’as  recalled  to  national  life  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  was  devoid 
of  the  means  of  adapting  herself  to  either.  Her  plight  might  be 
likened  to  that  of  thousands  of  her  citizens  who,  returning  to 
their  native  places  after  the  boom  of  the  last  cannon  had  died 
"way,  found  their  villages  rubbish  heaps  and  the  very  sites  of 
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their  dwellings  unrecognisable.  A  vast  area  of  the  country  was 
a  blood-sodden  desert  dotted  with  blackened  ruins.  Factories 
granaries,  and  commercial  institutions  were  gutted  and  wrecked 
The  industrial  plant  had  long  before  been  removed  to  Germany. 
Many  of  the  workmen  had  been  sent  to  their  last  account,  fw 
they  all  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  armies  from 
which  there  was  no  discharge.  The  land  over  which  these  armies 
had  passed  and  re-passed,  slaying,  burning,  demolishing,  for  three 
disastrous  years  looked  as  though  it  had  been  seared  by  some 
stupendous  elemental  cataclysm  which  blotted  out  the  vestiges  of 
human  habitation. 

All  sections  of  the  population  were  thus  stripped  of  their  re¬ 
sources — the  farmers,  the  artisans  and  workmen,  the  middle 
classes,  and  those  of  the  nobility  who  had  once  been  wealthy— 
and  the  self-constituted  authorities  were  unable  to  assist  them 
materially.  The  medium  of  exchange  was  paper,  at  first  paper 
of  many  denominations  and  fluctuating  value.  There  were 
Russian  roubles,  Austrian  kronen,  German  marks,  military  tokens 
of  all  kinds,  but  no  gold  or  silver.  The  transport  system  had 
broken  down.  Railway  bridges  had  been  blowui  up  and  the 
rolling-stock  removed.  Disease  was  rampant  everywhere,  typhus 
was  decimating  towns  and  villages,  and  there  were  no  medica¬ 
ments,  no  physicians,  no  means  of  staying  the  havoc  it  was  pro¬ 
ducing,  until  Mr.  Hoover  brought  supplies  and  help  to  the 
starving  children. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  was  the 
necessity  of  buying  costly  machinery  and  raw  materials  in 
England  and  other  countries  where  the  currency  had  appreciated. 
I  went  into  this  aspect  of  the  jiroblem  carefully  when  in  Lodz,  and 
I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  difliculties  which  the  factory  owners 
had  to  cope  with  were  truly  deterrent,  while  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  they  overcame  some  of  them  deserve  unstinted 
recognition.  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  of  the  land- 
owners,  w’ho  in  order  to  obtain  compost  for  their  land  from 
England  had  recourse  to  barter. 

No  study  of  the  Polish  situation,  however  summary,  would  be 
complete  without  an  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  legislators  and 
the  Government.  These  rough-hewers  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  were  until  recently  under  the  influence  of  socialism,  which 
received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the  three  revolutions  on 
Poland’s  frontiers — the  Russian,  the  German,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian.  One  of  the  consequences  of  these  examples  was  to 
impress  the  peasant  class  with  a  sense  of  their  own  fitness  to 
rebuild  the  State.  And  they  had  their  innings  accordingly.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  applied  sociology  and  politics  are  two  arts 
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which  it  is  off-handedly  assumed  that  anyone  can  successfully 
exercise  without  previous  knowledge  or  experience.  The  Polish 
I  Government  was  until  September  of  last  year  agrarian  and  social- 
ist.  It  promised  much  and  it  accomplished — what  we  now  behold. 
One  promise  it  kept  religiously  :  it  shielded  the  peasant  class 
from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

And  that  is  another  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  mark. 

Speculation  has  likewise  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  catastrophe.  For  everybody,  including  the  hotel  waiters  and 
1  street  scavengers — some  go  as  far  as  to  include  the  most  thriving 
mendicants— invested  every  mark  they  possessed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  relying  upon  the  further  fall  of  the  Polish  currency. 
Whether,  as  is  alleged,  the  Jewish  elements  took  the  lead  in  this 
unpatriotic  but  lucrative  manoeuvre  is  a  matter  into  which  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  enter. 

Politically,  too,  confusion  was  rife  everywhere.  The  people, 
although  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  gifted  race,  had  been 
brought  up  in  three  different  countries,  under  three  different 
systems  of  law  ,  accustomed  to  different  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  and  were  in  many  important  externals  strangers  to  each 
other.  None  of  them  could  boast  of  political  education  or  expe¬ 
rience.  For  the  three  Empires  which  had  partitioned  the 
country  among  themselves,  and  in  particular  Germany  and 
Russia,  systematically  kept  the  Poles  from  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Austria,  indeed,  which  had  accorded 
autonomy  to  Galicia ,  possessed  a  numerous  staff  of  Polish  bureau- 
■  crats,  but  their  methods  and  traditions  are  the  reverse  of  those 
which  are  indispensable  to  a  country  in  need  of  reorganisation. 
The  bulk  of  the  bureaucracy  is  still  Austrian  to-day. 

The  masses,  too,  were  in  a  similar  sense  a  heterogeneous  multi¬ 
tude.  Among  the  Prussian  Poles  the  percentage  of  those  W'ho 
could  read  and  wTite  was  largest.  They  also  excelled  in  tilling 
the  soil,  in  the  workshop  and  at  the  desk,  and  were  generally 
more  alert,  enterprising,  and  methodical  than  their  kindred  in 
Austria  and  Russia.  Their  training  was  German  and  thorough. 
*  As  the  Tsardom  had  di.scountenanced  instruction  for  well  over 
a  century  Russian  Poles  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  illiter- 
^  ates.  All  these  people  had  personally,  or  through  their  relatives, 
taken  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  that  country  in  which  they 
I  resided. 

And  suddenly  those  men  who  had  fought  on  opposite  sides, 
obeyed  three  different  systems  of  legislation,  had  no  representa¬ 
tive  Government,  no  money,  no  w'ork,  no  resources,  no  army,  no 
political  guidance,  were  told  that  they  were  once  more  a  nation, 
free  and  independent,  and  must  learn  to  comport  themselves  as 
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a  nation  forthwith.  Truly  it  was  a  situation  unprecedented  in 
history. 

A  keen  observer  w  ho  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Poland  in 
those  days  assured  me  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  take  half  a 
lifetime  to  set  Poland  on  her  feet  and  put  her  in  a  position  to 
rely  upon  herself  and  work  out  her  destiny  rationally.  “Every, 
thing,”  he  said,  “has  to  be  created  out  of  nothing.  And  there 
is  no  wonder-worker  to  do  it.”  But  like  many  another  prophet 
he  was  mistaken.  True,  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  owin" 
partly  to  the  operation  of  that  original  sin  with  which  Poland  was 
reborn.  The  three  codes  of  law — German,  Austrian,  and 
Russian — are  still  in  force.  What  is  lawful  in  Posen  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  Warsaw’  and  Cracow’.  Education  in  the  rural  districts 
has  made  scant  progress.  The  administration  is  organically 
diseased.  Taxation  has  been  botched.  The  Parliament  is  a 
babel  of  tongues,  the  Treasury  is  depleted,  and  the  currency  is 
almost  worthless. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  machinery  of  economic  progress  has 
been  set  up.  The  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  working  are  being 
quietly  displaced  one  by  one.  The  evil  has  been  correctly 
diagnosed,  and  unless  all  signs  and  tokens  are  untrustworthy 
efficacious  remedies  are  about  to  be  applied.  And,  above  all  else, 
the  economic  situation  is  sound  at  core. 

Politically  Poland  entered  upon  her  new  national  existence 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  The  scourge  of  war  had 
done  its  worst,  and  the  peace  of  Versailles  had  not  yet  begun  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  country  which  had  had  so  many  and  such 
ferocious  masters  during  the  hostilities  was  now  a  political 
vacuum.  It  had  no  recognised  ruler,  no  accepted  Government, 
only  a  few  dispirited  officials  of  German  speech,  known  as  the 
Council  of  the  Regency,  protected  by  troops  who  hardly  knew 
what,  or  whom,  they  were  protecting.  It  was  then  that  the 
Polish  hero.  General  Pilsudski,  appeared  upon  the  scene  with 
his  legionaries  and  accepted  the  reins  of  pow’er  from  the  Council 
of  the  Regency.  Meanwhile  the  people,  instinctively  aware  that 
momentous  national  issues  depended  upon  its  behaviour,  resisted 
temptations  from  within  and  w  ithout  while  the  new  chief  insti¬ 
tuted  a  rough  and  ready  sort  of  personal  government  and  prepared 
for  the  partial  elections. 

As  General  Pilsudski’s  person  has  been  thrust  by  circum¬ 
stances  hardly  know  n  outside  Poland  into  the  forefront  of  national 
interest,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  account  of  him.  He 
comes  of  an  old  Lithuanian  family  attached  to  the  soil,  and  was 
born  fifty-tw’o  years  ago.  His  parents  were  a  Lithuanian  land- 
owner  and  a  lady  w’ho  w’as  revered  as  a  patriot  and  an  idealist. 
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She  aided  and  abetted  as  far  as  she  could  the  rising  of  the  Poles 
in  and  after  its  suppression  she  inspired  her  son  with  a 
profound  hatred  of  Kussia.  His  early  training,  like  that  of  many 
other  of  the  Tsar’s  Polish  subjects,  was  suffused  with  the  spirit 
of  political  romanticism  which  was  rife  in  Poland  fifty  years  ago. 
It  may  be  roughly  described  as  enthusiasm  for  vague  political 
ideals  drawn  from  certain  Polish  poets  which,  while  attractive  in 
the  abstract,  have  but  a  faint  and  far-away  relation  to  realities. 

Having  passed  through  a  public  school  in  Vilna,  Pilsudski 
entered  the  faculty  of  Medicine  as  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Kharkolf,  at  which  I  occupied  a  Chair.  In  the  Kussia  of  those 
days  a  university  was  a  sort  of  cave  in  which  the  political  winds 
were  imprisoned  for  a  time  before  being  let  loose  upon  Society. 
Pilsudski,  neglecting  the  art  of  healing  individuals,  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  much  easier  one  of  prescribing  for  listless  peoples,  and 
soon  found  his  eclectic  affinity  in  a  group  of  students  w’ho  were 
hoi)efully  weaving  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsardom.  To¬ 
gether  with  .several  of  his  comrades  he  was  duly  deported  to 
Siberia,  where  he  spent  a  few  years  unrepenting  and  optimistic, 
and  on  his  return  he  became  a  member  of  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  author  of  a  plan  to  recover  the  independence  of 
his  country  and  found  a  Socialist  Kepublic  by  means  of  a  fresh 
Polish  insurrection.  This  generous  project  of  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  three  militarist  Empires  was  a  fruit  of  the  political 
romanticism  from  whicji  the  young  patriot  constantly  drew  his 
inspiration.  But  he  was  not  wholly  heedless  of  the  demands  of 
reality  :  he  set  to  woik  to  study  the  military  art  from  the  most 
approved  text-books.  In  this  he  imitated  and  improved  upon 
the  Emperor  Julian,  who  tells  us  that  whatever  he  knew  of 
strategy  and  tactics  he  had  learned  from  his  favourite  poet  Homer. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  the  internal  disorders  which  accompanied  it  in  Russia, 
that  Pilsudski  found  scope  for  his  revolutionary  enterprise. 
Silencing  his  personal  scruples  and  sacrificing  all  that  this  implies 
on  the  altar  of  his  country,  he  became  one  of  the  most  daring 
leaders  of  those  daring  rebels  who  held  up  trains,  expropriated 
rrovernment  funds,  and  committed  other  acts  of  violence  w’hich 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  local  authorities,  and  sorely 
embanassed  the  Tsar’s  advisers.  I  was  in  Poland  part  of  that 
time,  and  rumours  of  his  name  and  fame  reached  my  ears.  At 
last  he  was  caught  and  sent  to  prison  to  await  his  trial.  But 
romanticism  had  not  destroyed  the  ju’actical  instinct  :  he  simu¬ 
lated  madness,  was  sent  to  the  prison  hospital,  and  while  there 
contrived  with  the  help  of  the  physician  of  the  gaol,  a  friend 
and  a  fellow-countryman,  to  make  his  escape  to  Austrian  Poland, 
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where  he  settled  down  permanently,  waiting  for  a  favourable  turn  I 
of  Fortune’s  wheel. 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  gave  it  the  wished, 
for  turn.  Relations  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
permanently  envenomed  by  Aehrenthal’s  move,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dual  Empire,  conscious  that  the  estrangement  would 
sooner  or  later  end  in  war,  silently  began  to  make  its  prepara¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  w’as  the  organisation  of  a  future  Polish 
revolution  against  the  Tsardom.  Through  the  intermediary  of  a 
Socialist  friend  Pilsudski  was  charged  with  all  the  necessary 
arrangements.  This  was  a  truly  congenial  task,  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  its  performance  with  relish.  Now  for  the  first  time 
his  newly  acquired  military  knowledge  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  formed  a  company  of  riflemen  whom  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  Staff  supplied  with  obsolete  weapons,  and  who  were  drilled 
by  pensioned  non-commissioned  officers. 

At  last  Pilsudski’ 8  opportunity  came  and  found  him  ready  with 
burning  lamp  and  girded  loins.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  world- 
war  the  Austrian  General  Staff  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  first  brigade  of  Polish  legionaries,  whereupon  with  magni¬ 
ficent  daring,  for  he  had  no  practical  experience,  he  boldly  led 
his  troops  into  Russia,  where  he  expected  to  attract  thousands  of 
his  countrymen  to  his  standard.  But  the  population  proved  in¬ 
different  or  sceptical,  and  before  he  could  push  forward  beyond 
Kelce  he  was  driven  back  by  the  Russians. 

But  Pilsudski’s  spirit  w’as  indomitable.  He  returned  to  the 
charge  again,  this  time  no  longer  alone  but  with  his  legion 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  unit  of  the  German  army,  marched  on 
Warsaw,  and  finally  occupied  a  small  sector  of  the  German  front. 
And  he  and  his  Poles  fought  splendidly  against  our  Russian  allies. 

The  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  proclaimed  by  the  Kaiser  as  a  sop 
to  his  Polish  subjects  and  a  lure  to  those  of  the  Tsar.  A  phantom 
Cabinet,  termed  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Regency,  was  formed 
in  Warsaw,  and  Pilsudski  w  as  appointed  first  to  be  director  of  the 
Polish  Army  Commission  and  then  War  Minister. 

That  he  thus  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  military  authorities  and  fought  valiantly  on  their  side 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  bitter  reproaches  by  some  of  his 
political  adversaries.  But  his  friends  reply  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  either  side,  but  only  for  his  country’s  interests,  and  he 
thought  he  could  promote  these  much  better  by  enlisting  against 
Russia — who  for  him  has  ever  been  I’infdme — than  by  opposing 
the  Germans,  who  were  expected  to  emerge  from  the  smoke  of 
battle  triumphant.  Anyhow’,  he  acted  according  to  his  lights,  and 
cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  lack  of  political  vision. 
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Neither  had  he  foreseen  that  the  Polish  State  as  the  Germans 
fashioned  it  was  but  a  Niirnberg  toy  with  which  he  and  his 
countrymen  were  to  play  during  the  war  and  to  give  up  at  its 
close.  Having  made  all  the  concessions  possible  to  the  Kaiser’s 
men  in  Warsaw,  Pilsudski  at  last  uttered  his  non-possumus ,  and 
refused  to  make  more.  For  the  role  of  decoy-duck  there  was  no 
room  in  his  programme.  Accordingly  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Regency  Council,  and  having  started  off  to  Cracow  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  furlough  from  his  superior  officers,  he  was 
put  under  arrest  and  sent  to  Magdeburg.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  German  revolution  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Warsaw  to  take 
over  the  succession  of  the  Regency,  whereupon  he  organised  the 
army,  became  Chief  of  the  State,  and  had  his  extensive  powers 
confirmed  by  the  first  Diet. 

Those  powers  are  undetermined.  They  are  marked  by  no  clear 
limitations  in  theory,  and  the  consequence,  it  is  complained,  is 
a  dictatorship  in  practice.  Thus  the  electoral  law  is  said  to  have 
been  the  embodiment  of  his  idea.  Military  expeditions  were 
decided  upon  by  him.  In  a  word,  some  of  his  policies  are  now 
challenged  by  a  numerous  and  influential  group  of  deputies  as 
personal  in  form  and  unwise  in  substance.  His  anti-Russian  bent 
is  rightly  or  wrongly  i  supposed  to  have  actuated  momentous 
undertakings  which  were  injurious  to  the  national  interests  and 
incompatible  with  a  democratic  regime.  His  advance  against  the 
Bolshevist  invaders,  from  whom  he  captured  Vilna  and  Minsk, 
was  popular  enough ,  and  raised  his  military  prestige  to  the  highest 
pitch.  But  in  tjie  year  1920  he  planned  an  offensive  in  the 
direction  of  Kieff,  took  that  city,  and  heTd  il  Tor  four  days,  but 
lost  it  again  and  was  driven  back  to  Warsaw,  wffiose  fate  trembled 
in  the  balance.  This  campaign,  which  was  conceived  by  General 
Pilsudski  in  his  military  capacity,  detracted  sensibly  from  his 
reputation  and  lost  him  many  of  his  partisans  in  the  country. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  concert  with  the  Ukrainian 
Hetman,  Petliura,  who  promised  efficacious  co-operation  in  the 
form  of  troops  and  supplies  which  were  never  furnished,  and,  as 
many  of  the  Poles  believed,  w’ere  not  meant  to  be  furnished. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  making  a  remark  on  the 
battle  of  Warsaw'.^  Tw’o  allied  statesmen  have  recently  come 
forward  to  claim,  one  of  them  for  the  Entente  and  the  other  for 
the  French  troops,  the  credit  of  having  saved  that  capital  from 
the  Bolsheviks.  For  neither  claim  is  there  the  flimsiest  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  Poland  was  abandoned  to  her  fate  by  all  her  friends 
and  allies.  The  British  Premier  told  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
that  he  had  sent  a  communication  to  Poland  to  the  effect  that 

(1)  In  August,  1920.  (2)  On  August  16th,  1920. 
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if  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Bolshevists  were  those  of  which 
Great  Britain  had  cognisance,  the  British  Government  could  not 
intervene  in  the  struggle  between  Poland  and  Eussia.  And  none 
of  the  French  troops  took  part  in  the  battle. 

But  this  by  the  way. 

Hitherto  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Polish  State  has  been 
cheerfully  undertaken  by  true-hearted  peasants  and  ardent 
Socialists.  And  they  have  laboured  according  to  their  lights. 
Their  adversaries  object  that  they  are  eminently  unfitted  for  the 
task.  Amateurs  may  make  alterations,  they  argue,  in  a  fabric 
which  is  solidly  built  and  adequately  supplied.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  building  anew  a  complete  structure  out  of  materials 
so  heterogeneous,  and  of  rendering  it  proof  against  dangers  so 
numerous  and  formidable,  professional  architects  of  the  highest 
standing  are  surely  requisite. 

Still  more  sinister  and  widespread  interests  are  affected  by 
another  count  in  the  indictment  against  General  Pilsudski  which 
his  political  adversaries  have  drawn  up,  and  which  whether  true 
or  false  has  to  be  included  in  any  account  of  the  pre.sent  state  of 
Poland  :  it  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  Administration  which  is 
described  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  its  workings  as  in¬ 
efficient,  corrupt,  and  harmful.  The  Administration  is  the 
plague  spot  of  the  Polish  Republic. 

True,  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Poles 
on  account  of  the  curious  mosaic  presented  by  their  first  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  at  first  sight  it  offers  a  curious  si^ectacle  :  sixteen 
parties  and  endless  Parliamentary  debates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  so-called  parties  are  mostly  mere  fractions  which, 
confronted  with  important  issues,  coale.sce  with  the  principal 
political  groups  and  vote  together  with  these.  Neither  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  present  Piet  is  a  mere  improvisation,  nor 
that  the  representatives  from  Eastern  Galicia  were  not  elected 
to  sit  there  :  they  consist  of  the  deputies  who  legislated  in  the 
old  Austrian  Reichsrath.  In  a  word,  the  Diet  is  but  a  pis  alter. 

The  one  organic  disease  from  which  Poland  is  suffering  is  the 
rottenness — unfortunately  that  would  seem  to  be  the  only  appro¬ 
priate  term — of  the  Administration  and  the  damage  which  it  is  in¬ 
flicting  upon  the  economic  progress  of  the  nation.  The  undeni¬ 
able  fact  that  in  spite  of  that  grave  evil  the  recovery  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  has  been  so  rapid,  so  solid,  and  so  persistent,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  country.  The  people  on 
whom  the  material  well-being  of  the  nation  ultimately  depends, 
the  caryatides  of  the  fabric,  are  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  their  part.  And  they  are  doing  it  thoroughly,  as  I  saw  for 
myself  in  Lodz  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  one  may  truly  say  that 
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if  the  army  of  civil  servants  were  as  efficient  as  the  army  of 
working-men,  artisans,  and  engineers — nay,  if  it  were  merely 
harmless  and  neutral  instead  of  being  positively  harmful — the 
general  condition  of  Poland  would  wear  a  much  more  promising 
aspect  to-day. 

But  the  Administration  is  not  merely  inefficent.  It  is  a  positive 
hindrance  to  economic  progress,  a  drag  on  productivity  and  com¬ 
merce,  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  head¬ 
way  hitherto  made  by  Polish  industry  and  commerce  has  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  this  perpetual  clog  upon  those  who  are 
labouring  to  adapt  their  methods  to  the  new  and  oft-changing 
conditions. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


OXFORD  AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 


“  The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one’s  own — the  tall  trees  ol 
Christ’s,  the  groves  of  Magdalen  !  The  halls  deserted,  and  with  open 
doors,  inviting  one  to  slip  in  unperceived,  and  pay  a  devoir  to  some  Founder, 
or  noble  or  royal  Benefeictress  (that  should  have  been  ours)  whose  portrait 
seems  to  smile  upon  their  overlooked  beadsman,  and  to  adopt  me  for  ttiAj 
own.  Then,  to  take  a  peep  in  by  way  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries, 
redolent  of  antique  hospitality  :  the  immense  caves  of  kitchens,  kitchen 
places,  cordial  recesses  ;  ovens  whose  first  pies  were  baked  four  centuries 
ago  ;  and  spits  which  have  cooked  for  Chaucer  !  ” — Elia’s  Oxford  in 
Vacation. 

We  were  at  Oxford  on  September  5th,  in  the  heart  of  the  Long 
Vacation.  From  end  to  end  of  St.  Giles  we  moved  through  a 
surging  crowd  of  holiday-makers.  We  drifted  from  booth  to 
booth,  tried  our  luck  at  the  coconuts  and  the  quoits,  rode  on 
the  roundabouts  and  the  switchbacks.  Here  was  a  scene  more 
like  a  carnival  in  some  city  of  Southern  P^urope  than  in  our  old, 
demure,  stately  Oxford.  It  was  a  day  of  burning  sunshine  and 
sapphire  skies  ;  and  the  whole  countryside  from  the  villages  round 
Oxford  had  gathered  in  to  the  city.  The  grey  towers  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  and  the  Oxford  churches — of  St.  John’s  and 
Balliol,  of  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  Michael’s — looked  down  on  the 
scene  with  what  almost  seemed  a  grave  surprise.  The  din  was 
deafening — the  shriek  of  the  organs,  the  cries  of  the  vendors, 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  people.  Demos — modern  Demos 
— seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  Oxford. 

Yet,  as  we  were  carried  along  by  the  human  tide  another 
thought  occurred.  Was  this  scene  so  modern  after  all?  Were 
we  not  witnessing  rather  a  survival — a  last  survival  of  the 
Middle  Ages? 

For  this  was  the  famous  St.  Giles’s  Fair,  which  has  taken  place 
every  year,  with  scarcely  a  break,  for  eight  hundred  years.  It 
dates  back  month  for  month,  and  day  for  day,  for  eight  hundred 
years.  It  goes  back  to  a  time  before  any  University  existed  at 
Oxford.  It  has  lasted  through  some  seven  hundred  years  of 
University  life,  and  it  still  survives  the  protest  of  the  respectable. 
Do  we  not  see  here  some  picture  of  what  the  Middle  Ages  really 
were  like,  with  their  child-like  love  of  little  pleasures,  their  gay 
irresponsibility,  their  passion  for  colour  and  for  light?  Perhaps 
the  only  dilference  to-day  is  that  the  Gown  holds  sternly  aloof 
from  these  joys  of  the  Town,  whereas  in  earlier  days  probably 
we  should  have  seen  the  crowd  interspersed  with  the  rainbow 
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colours  worn  by  the  students  at  Oxford’s  innumerable  halls,  and 
the  tumult  would  have  been  increased  by  conflicts  betAveen 
scholars  and  townsmen. 

All  that  is  now  past.  The  Fair  is  simply  an  outlet  for  the 
gaiety  of  the  people,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  second  day 
St.  Giles  is  once  more  solemn,  swept,  and  desolate.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  is  far  away,  by  sea  and  hill  and  river,  safely  remote  from  all 
this  tumult,  and  will  return  unconscious  that  the  grave  city 
has  ever  abandoned  its  dignity  and  repose.  But  in  the  old  days 
it  was  very  different.  For  in  those  stern  centuries  the  University 
took  little  holiday,  and  shared  its  joys  as  well  as  its  studies  wuth 
the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 

The  modern  jUniversity  has  decided  otherwise.  For  four  long 
months— from  June  to  October — the  colleges  are  empty,*  the 
bells  are  silent,  the  chimneys  smokeless,  and  Oxford  is  handed 
over  to  the  unchartered  explorations  of  casual  visitors  from  other 
cities  and  from  across  the  seas.  It  is  thus  an  ideal  time  for 
seeing  the  buildings  apart  from  the  University.  So  during  this 
past  August  I  took  on  the  guise  of  an  interested  visitor  to  my 
own  University,  and  once  more  revisited  those  haunts  where 
we  played  and  studied  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

I  took  the  study  leisurely,  and  college  by  college  I  visited  the 
halls  and  chapels,  penetrated  into  Oxford’s  libraries  and  common 
rooms,  gazed  at  her  pictures  and  meditated  on  her  history.  I 
plunged  into  the  deep  stores  of  literature  which  have  accumulated 
round  the  past  of  Oxford,  and  for  a  few  weeks  I  dreamed  dreams 
and  saw  visions  of  the  University  as  she  was,  rather  than  as 
she  is.  I  tried  to  forget  that  I  was  an  “  Oxford  man,”  and  I 
endeavoured  to  look  at  her  in  the  semblance  of  Eternity,  as  she 

would  appear  to  a  visitor  from  another  planet. 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

My  first  impression  in  this  great  adventure  was  a  fresh  surprise 
at  Oxford’s  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
quite  realised — not  even  her  admirers  or  her  flatterers — how 
lovely  she  really  is.  We  follow  after  strange  gods  and  wander 
to  other  lands ;  we  worship  distant  cities  under  brazen  skies ; 
but  we  forget  all  the  time  what  loveliness  we  possess  under  our 
own  grey  and  uncertain  canopy. 

But,  like  other  beauties,  Oxford  is  coy  and  has  to  be  won. 
Even  to  see  her  fair  face  is  often  a  task  for  Hercules.  For  you 
must  always  ascend  a  hill  or  a  tower  if  you  wish  to  see  Oxford, 
and  no  one  ever  sees  her  properly  who  does  not  climb  to  his 
seat  of  vision. 

(1)  Except  for  conferences  and  summer  meetinpp,  which  occupy  a  few 
colleges  for  brief  spaces  of  time,  Cambridge  has  now  a  “  Long  Term  ”  of  six  weeks. 
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There  is,  for  instance,  the  famous  view  from  Magdalen  Tower. 
It  gives  you  Oxford  against  the  background  of  the  ‘  ‘  warm  green- 
muffled  ”  Cumnor  Hills,  very  softly  embosomed  in  verdure  and 
gently  cradled  between  her  rivers.  It  is  a  very  fair  vision,  but 
perhaps,  standing  on  the  summit  of  that  exquisite  tower,  you 
miss  something  of  Oxford’s  strength,  of  Oxford’s  power. 

To  realise  that,  you  must  ascend  again,  this  time  up  to  the 
terrace  of  the  RadclilTe  Camera.  Walking  round  that  terrace 
you  are,  at  first,  overwhelmed  by  the  vision  of  crowding  towers 
and  thronging  spires,  rising  round  you  like  fountains  of  stone, 
a  veritable  “Hallelujah  Chorus’’  of  steeples,  a  concentration  of 
man’s  efforts  to  point  heavenwards  and  defy  the  earth’s  gravity. 
Seen  from  here,  Oxford’s  spires  do  not  appear  to  “  dream,’’  but 
to  bid  tempestuously  for  your  praise,  to  hustle  you  from  your 
calm.  They  are  beacons  of  restless  energy,  of  sleepless,  age-long 
zeal.  That  is  one  aspect  of  Oxford  which  one  should  never 
forget. 

But  the  noblest  vision  of  all  is  the  view  from  beneath  the  trees 
as  you  descend  the  hill  from  Headington  by  the  road.  Seen 
from  here,  framed  by  the  branches,  the  fair  city  now  seems  stately 
and  solemn,  no  longer  stormy  and  eager,  but  calm  in  the  majesty 
of  its  mighty  past.  It  is  steeped  in  the  sadness  of  a  dream 
city,  ethereal,  mystical;  and  yet  with  a  sweet,  earthly  beauty 
compounded  of  man’s  work  and  Nature,  infinitely  soothing  to 
men  who  go  there  from  the  storm  and  tumult  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  vision  I  shall  cherish  most  amid  the  fogs  and  mists 
of  London  Town. 

***** 

The  city  which  presents  so  many  aspects  was  not  always  the 
home  of  a  University.  On  one  of  my  holiday  mornings  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  great  effort,  in  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Governor  of  Oxford  Gaol  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  old  Oxford 
Castle,  which  was  built  on  the  western  side  of  Oxford  to  establish 
and  confirm  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  seems  a  strange  thing 
indeed,  and  perhaps  a  little  typical  of  our  English  attitude  towards 
history,  that  this  great  University  should  commit  its  most 
ancient  relic  to  the  keeping  of  a  prison.  But  I  found  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  in  the  intervals  of  studying  the  grim  Norman 
architecture,  one  was  able  to  study  the  modern  English  prison 
system  also.  Perhaps  this  system  of  sight-seeing  is  not  without 
its  value.  On  one  side  you  see  the  cells  into  which  we  thrust 
our  modern  offenders,  and  on  the  other  you  see  the  dungeons 
into  which  their  Norman  oppressors  thrust  the  Saxons  of  Oxford. 
“The  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  is  the  same  thing.’’  Not 
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all  the  enligliteiiinent  of  a  great  University  seems  to  produce 
much  effect  on  the  main  human  relationships ;  and  it  was  not 
without  its  own  interest  to  pass  from  the  colleges  to  the  prison, 
and  to  entertain  the  pleasant  fancy  that  the  warders  were  a  kind 
of  dons,  and  the  prisoners  a  kind  of  undergraduates. 

It  is  a  grim  affair,  this  Norman  castle,  lofty  and  dark,  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness  pierced  with  slits  for  windows,  and 
with  ingenious  anangements  for  pouring  boiling  oil  on  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Oxford.  By  the  side  of  it  there  is  a  gigantic 
mound  of  earth  of  mysterious  origin.  This  mound  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  it  there  is  a  deep  well, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  mound  was  built  for  defence  and 
was  liable  to  siege.  Perhaps  it  was  used  as  an  outwork  of  the 
Castle.  But  immense  human  labour  must  have  gone  to  the 
structure  of  this  mound,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  another 
smaller  mound  familiar  to  everyone  who  visits  the  garden  of 
New  College.  Here  we  have  indications  that  Oxford  in  those 
distant  days  was  the  centre  of  bitter  combat,  a  military  rather 
than  an  academic  centre.  It  lay  at  one  time  between  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Danish  and  the  British  Powers,  then  IMercia  and 
Wessex ;  and  still  later  it  became  a  central  point  in  the  struggle 
of  Norman  and  Saxon.  Domesday  reveals  the  old  Oxford  as  a 
city  half  destroyed  in  the  wars,  but  yet  a  city  always  of  import¬ 
ance  from  its  position  and  defences.  Mr.  John  Bichard  Green, 
indeed,  even  ingeniously  used  to  argue  that  Oxford  would  have 
been  a  more  important  city  if  it  had  not  been  fated  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  University. 

By  what  chance,  then,  did  this  town  of  all  others  in  the  centre 
of  England  attract  the  learning  and  the  teaching  of  the  Middle 
Ages?  There  is  a  vast  literature  on  this  subject.  But  perhaps 
we  learn  most  by  studying  the  stones  of  Oxford  itself.  Walking 
and  reading  through  the  weeks  of  this  past  summer,  visiting  the 
colleges  in  the  day-time  and  reading  in  the  evenings,  I  giadually 
gathered  a  picture  of  the  growth  of  that  great  University  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  figured 
itself  to  me  like  the  growth  of  a  star  out  of  some  whirling 
nebula?,  the  great  vortex  of  fluid  particles  gradually  hardening 
into  a  solid,  shining  centre. 

First  there  was  the  drifting  of  some  lecturers  from  the  ferment¬ 
ing  centres  of  European  thought  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Perhaps  some  wandering  Paracelsus  may  have 
gradually  begun  the  work  of  the  University  by  speaking  amid 
the  tumult  of  St.  Giles’s  F^air,  or  drawing  the  gaping  crowd  into 
his  tent  of  magic.  Then  came  the  flocking  of  the  students  after 
the  teachers,  until  the  town  became  crowded  and  tumultuous 
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with  this  inrush  of  bubbling,  ardent  youth.  Then  must  have 
followed  a  time  of  great  disorder  and  confusion,  which,  in  the 
early  twelfth  century,  began  to  take  shape  in  the  formation  o{ 
little  halls  and  hostels,  into  which  these  youths  were  drawn.  We 
have  amazing  statements  as  to  the  number  of  these  students  at 
Oxford.  One  great  authority  has  placed  the  number  at  30,000 
which  seems  difficult  to  believe  about  a  town  in  which  there 
could  have  been  little  more  than  3,(X)0  inhabitants.  But  it  k 
clear  that  the  students  flocked  to  Oxford  in  vast  numbers— these 
beggar  students,  living  hard  and  laborious  lives,  crowded  into 
garrets,  eating  their  scanty  porridge  and  dressed  in  their  thread- 
bare  jerkins,  rising  with  the  dawn,  beginning  their  lectures  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  taking  their  dinner  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
going  to  bed  with  the  sunset  after  a  scanty  supper.  Thus  the 
University  grew  before  the  time  of  the  Colleges ;  and  Oxford 
University  had  already  won  world- wide  fame  before  any  individual 
college  corporation  had  emerged. 

Then  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  began  the 
period  of  the  colleges — first  Merton  (1264),  then  University 
(1280),  then  Balliol  (1282),  followed  a  century  later  by  the  big 
college  still — after  five  centuries  of  history — called  “New” 
(1370).  These  colleges  were  the  creations  of  great  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  potentates,  touched  with  that  zeal  for  education 
w’hich  was  heralding  the  dawn  of  the  modern  age.  Their  names 
are  written  in  gold  on  the  University  records — Sir  Walter  of 
Merton,  William  of  Durham,  Chichely,.  William  of  Wykeham 
—great  pioneers  in  education  who  left  an  indelible  mark  and 
stamp  on  the  formation  of  our  modern  civilisation.  In  earlier 
days  those  men  would  have  founded  monasteries.  But  already 
men  were  beginning  to  fret  against  the  narrowness  and  sterility 
of  the  monastic  ideal.  They  were  already  in  part  rebellious 
against  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  Church,  and  w’e  cannot  conceive 
Oxford  aright  unless  we  realise  that,  from  the  beginning,  it 
expressed  a  revolt  against  mere  clericalism  and  a  timid  assertion 
of  the  claim  of  the  independent  human  intellect.  Timid  it  was 
indeed  !  For  all  those  early  colleges  are  still  half  monasteries,  as 
we  can  see  from  their  cloisters  and  even  more  from  their  statutes. 
The  students  had  to  wear  the  tonsure ;  theology  was  only  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  to  take  a  place  second  to  the  Arts ;  and  most  of  their 
leisure  time  was  taken  up  in  singing  masses  and  in  saying  con¬ 
fessions.  The  trail  of  the  Church  was  still  over  it  all.  Yet  there 
was  already  a  glint  of  the  coming  dawn. 

We  can  see  how  this  nascent  University,  struggling  dimly  into 
light,  was  all  the  time  engaged  in  a  double  conflict.  On  one 
side  was  the  town  of  Oxford,  representing  another  insurgent 
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spirit  coining  up  from  the  ruins  of  feudalism— the  spirit  of  city 
life  Some  of  us  can  still  remember  the  town  and  gown  riots 
,  Qyj.  early  days.  But  they  were  mere  skirmishes  in  comparison 
with  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Men  were  fre¬ 
quently  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  only  parallel  to  these  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  midst  of  England  are  the  fights  of  the  Montagues 
and  the  Capulets  in  the  medimval  Italian  cities.  Once — 1334 — 
the  greater  part  of  the  U niversity  filled  their  wallets  and  migrated 
to  Stamford,* where  they  stayed  for  some  months  before  they 
could  be  recalled.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  famous  massacre 
of  St.  Scholastica  (1354),  six  students  were  killed  and  twenty-one 
dangerously  wounded.  To  atone  for  that  crime  the  town  was 
compelled  to  make  penance  at  St.  Mary’s  every  year  for  nearly 
five  centuries — until  1827 — when  this  degrading  ceremony  was 
at  last  only  reluctantly  abolished.  That  great  defeat  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  town  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  significant.  For 
the  University  was  supported  in  all  these  conflicts  by  the  great 
authority  of  the  State  and  the  favour  of  the  English  Kings.  The 
town  of  Oxford  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless  conflict.  Even  to-day 
the  municipality  of  Oxford  is  more  restricted  in  its  rights  than 
any  other  in  this  country — except  perhaps  that  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  other  side  the  University  was  engaged  all  the  time 
in  a  conflict  with  Holy  Boman  Church.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Koine  let  loose  her  Friars  on  Oxford — both  “Blacks” 
and  “Whites” — both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans;  and  she 
made  a  strenuous  and  prolonged  effort  to  recapture  her  lost 
ground.  She  defeated  and  exiled  that  notable  and  brilliant  figure, 
John  Wycliffe,  although  he  became  Master  of  Balliol.  But 
though  Borne  succeeded  in  burning  the  heretics  that  followed 
Wycliffe,  yet  she  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  knowledge.  Oxford 
University  fought  with  spirit  and  success  against  the  claims  of 
the  Friars  to  gain  their  degrees  without  passing  the  secular  tests ; 
and  very  gradually  the  degree  of  the  Arts  rose  supreme  above 
the  claim  of  theology  to  dominate  the  teaching  of  the  University. 
All  the  time  new  colleges  were  coming  into  being — all  reflecting 
in  their  daily  lives  and  their  statutes  the  intensity  of  the  strife 
between  Borne  and  the  new  learning.^ 

Then,  on  this  seething  world  of  Oxford  there  broke  the 
Reformation.  It  divided  the  University  into  two  warring  forces. 
Throughout  that  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  the  State  did  not 
hesitate  to  wTeak  its  will  upon  the  unfortunate  colleges;  and 
again  and  again  both  the  Heads  and  the  Fellows  w’ere  evicted 
and  degraded  for  their  opinions.  Thus  the  Beformation  history 

(1)  Exeter  (1314),  Oriel  (1326),  Queen’s  (1340),  Lincoln  (1427),  All  Soul# 
(1437),  Magdalen  (1456).  Brasenose  (1509),  Corpus  Christi  (1576). 
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of  the  Uiiiversity  larf*ely  reflects  tlie  historv  of  I^ngland  as  a 
whole.  Henry  VIIT.  swung  it  towards  Keforni.  Queen  Man 
swung  it  back  again,  and  chose  Oxford  for  tlie  huniiliatiou  and 
the  burning  of  Eidley,  Latimer  and  Cranmer.  But  when  Eliza, 
beth  came  to  the  throne  with  that  triumphant  compromise  which 
won  the  heart  of  Eiigland,  Oxford  swung  definitely  over.  The 
defence  of  the  old  cause  was  left  to  a  few  stray  i)riests  like 
Campion,  who  could  not  make  up  by  their  devotion  the  povertv 
of  their  numbers.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  twice  received  in  Oxford 
with  immense  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  from  that  time 
forward  Oxford  became  one  of  the  greatest  props  of  the  modern 
.\nglican  establishment.  To  that  cause  Oxford  remained 
faithful  throughout  the  Civil  Wars,  and  to  that  cause  she  is,  in 
the  main,  faithful  to-day. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  a  famous  passage  '  wrote  beautifully  about 
Oxford’s  devotion  to  “lost  cau.ses’’  and  “impossible  loyalties." 
There  is  truth  in  the  ])icture.  But  there  is  another  side,  Takin" 
it  all  in  all,  it  would  seem,  on  a  broad  survey,  that  Oxford  has 
during  the  last  two  centuries  pursued,  in  this  matter  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  a  very  shrewd  and  even 
worldly  course.  She  has,  in  all  these  struggles,  finally  taken  the 
side  of  the  victors. 

Enter  the  famous  Tom  Quadrangle  of  the  largest  Oxford 
College,  Christ  Church,  at  once  a  Cathedral  and  a  Colle"e. 
There,  written  on  the  stones,  yoti  can  perceive  at  a  glance  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  Borne  and  the  Beforniation. 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Quadrangle  as  you  enter  is  the  mighty 
banqueting  hall  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  erected  at  the  highest 
moment  of  his  power.  Next  to  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  it  is  ])erhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  its  kind 
in  England.  But  look  round  the  Quadrangle.  Two  sides  of  it 
were  also  built  by  Wolsey.  On  the  left  side  he  had  intended  to 
build  a  chapel.  But  before  he  could  build  it  Cardinal  Wolsey 
had  fallen,  and  Henry  VITI.  was  in  full  revolt  against  Borne, 
liook  more  closely  at  the  .stones  of  the  Quadrangle,  and  you  will 
.see  that  the  structure  is  unfinished.  Wol.sey  had  intended  to 
turn  that  Quadrangle  into  a  magnificent  cloister.  But  the  day  of 
the  cloister  had  closed  in  storm,  Henry  came  and  swept  all  that 
scheme  away.  He  left  the  Quadrangle  open  to  the  light  of  day. 

Instead  of  building  a  college  chai^el  Henry  seized  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Frideswyde’s  and  turned  it  into  both  chapel  and 
cathedral.  “  Thrift !  Thrift !  Horatio  !  ’’  For  at  the  same  time 
he  destroyed  the  glorious  Cathedral  of  Osney,  which  stood  outside 

(l)  The  Preface  to  the  First  Series  of  “  E.ssays  in  Criticism.” 
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Oxford,  and  was  one  of  tlie  fairest  and  noblest  buildings  in 
En'dand.  Ho  this  most  orthodox  College  of  Christ  Church,  with 
its  Dean  and  its  Chapter  and  its  aristocratic  graduates,  rests,  like 
most  of  onr  modern  institutions,  on  the  muddy  subsoil  of  a 
ruthless  revolution. 

Oxford’s  reluctance  to  change  makes  it,  indeed,  a  mosaic  of 
past  phases  of  faith.  At  my  own  college.  University,  there  still 
stands  the  statue  of  tTames  II,  over  the  gateway  in  the  Inner 
Quadrangle,  That  .statue  represents  a  sudden  “  hark-back  ”  to 
the  old  religion  at  the  very  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
an  admirer  of  James  I.,  the  famous  Obadiah  Walker,  the  Master 
of  the  college,  opened  a  Homan  chapel  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Quadrangle,  and  started  to  recover  Oxford  for  Holy  Church  ! 
But  when  William  III.  came  over  to  Torbay  and  James  II. 
shifted  to  Versailles,  University  College  put  matters  I’ight  by 
erecting  the  statues  of  Mary  and  William  outside  the  college, 
facing  the  street — where  they  still  stand  to-day.  So  who  can 
say  that  Oxford  is  not  catholic  in  her  faiths? 

Or,  if  you  still  doubt,  cross  the  High  Street  and  look  at  the 
gateway  of  the  famous  Church  of  St,  Mary’s.  There,  over  the 
door,  is  that  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which,  in  a 
former  age,  so  provoked  the  anger  of  a  Puritan  soldier  as  he  rode 
down  the  “  High  ”  that  he  shot  off  the  head  of  both  the  ^Mother 
and  the  Child.  The  statue  was  replaced,  though  the  old  broken 
efifigy  is  still  visible  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Mary’s.  Archbishop 
Land  is  .said  to  have  lo.st  his  own  head  because  he  bowed  it  to  the 
earlier  .statue  as  he  went  into  the  church.  But  Oxford  may  well 
say  to-day  that  the  statue  has  conquered.  For  there  it  stands 
still,  after  all  these  centuries,  .smiling  down  on  ns  with  .sweet 
maternal  benignity ;  and  I  have  never  heard  a  single  Oxford  man 
express  the  smallest  surprise,  anger,  or  emotion  of  any  kind  on 
the  matter. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  indeed,  is  a  real  centre  of  Oxford  history. 
It  is  nowadays  rarely  visited  except  to  hear  stately  sermons.  But 
it  is  quite  as  w’ell  worthy  of  a  morning’s  tour  as  Westminster 
.\bl)ey.  Not  only  can  yon  see  the  spot — by  the  northern  pillar — 
where  Cranmer  stood  and  hurled  defiance  at  his  enemies ;  or  look 
at  the  .simple  little  square  stone  which  is  the  only  memorial  of 
the  grave  of  poor  Amy  Eobsart.  But  if  you  penetrate  further 
you  can  visit  the  two  rooms  in  which  the  University  was  born. 

I  In  one  of  those  rooms  the  first  body  ever  called  “  Congregation  ” 
sat,  and  mediaeval  .students  u.sed  to  di.spute.  In  another  the  fir.st 
books  given  to  the  University  by  the  great  Duke  Humphrey  were 
housed  and  chained,  before  Bodley’s  Library  was  built.  They 
are  now  dim,  dark  rooms,  faded  with  age,  and  the  windows  have 
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been  sadly  cut  about  by  architects.  But  they  are  holy  rooms, 
For  there  broke  the  first  dawn  of  English  learning ;  there  began 
the  first  dayspring  of  our  intellectual  freedom. 

So  long  stinted  of  books,  perhaps  Oxford  has  never  quit* 
realised  the  value  of  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  true  that 
she  possesses  one  of  the  finest  printing  and  publishing  houses  in 
the  Clarendon  Press ;  and  on  the  morning  when  we  were  shown 
through  the  departments  of  that  splendid  institution  I  was  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  long  story  of  devotion  to  learning  that 
that  great  publishing  house  can  boast.  The  Clarendon  Press 
claims  to  have  published  a  printed  w’ork  in  England  before 
Caxton,  and  though  probably  that  claim  is  based  on  a  mistaken 
numeral,^  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  the  German  printers 
reached  Oxford  before  Caxton  opened  his  printing  house  in 
London.  The  Clarendon  Press  has  done  a  great  work  for  know, 
ledge.  But  the  Clarendon  Press  is  a  national  institution,  and 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Oxford — almost  as  remote  as  the 
back  street  in  which  its  buildings  have  so  long  been  hidden.  The 
essential  tradifion  of  Oxford  is  a  spoken,  not  a  printed,  tradition. 

That  is  not  remarkable  when  you  consider  the  history  of  the 
University.  Throughout  all  the  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
books  were  so  scarce  that  there  w^as  comparatively  little  reading. 
Mount  up  to  that  beautiful  medimval  library  at  Merton  College, 
and  look  at  the  chained  books  which  those  young  students  read, 
sitting  on  the  hard  benches,  and  by  the  dim  rushlight,  and  then 
reflect  how'  steep  w'ere  the  stairs  that  the  reader  had  to  mount. 
The  result  was  that  practically  all  knowledge  was  acquired 
through  the  human  voice.  The  great  popular  amusement  of 
Oxford  in  the  Aliddle  Ages  was  not  a  football  match  or  a  rowing 
match,  as  it  is  to-day,  but  an  exhibition  of  public  dialectics 
either  in  St.  Mary’s  or  St.  P’rideswyde’s,  or,  later  on,  in  the 
Divinity  Schools — that  glorious  building  which  now  stands  so 
vacant  and  voiceless  between  the  Sheldonian  and  the  Badcliffe 
Camera.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  that  building  hummed  with 
dispute  and  discussion.  Putting  our  ears  to  that  ground,  we  can 
still  hear  the  roar  of  debate  and  dispute  on  matters  which  we 
now  exclude  from  discussion.  It  was  the  day  of  Orthodoxy; 
and  yet  never  was  religion  more  debated.  We  call  them  the 
Dark  Ages  :  yet  never  was  the  discussion  of  philosophy  of  a 
keener  and  more  widespread  interest.  We  speak  lightly  of  their 
education,  and  yet  no  Alaster  of  Arts  at  Oxford  in  those  days 
could  obtain  his  degree  in  any  time  short  of  seven  years  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  without  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  public  debate. 

(1)  The  date  1468.  The  next  Oxford  book  came  out  in  1479.  So  it  i* 
supposed  that  a  X  has  been  omitted. 
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j^ow,  ouce  a  13. A.,  he  can  buy  his  M.A.  for  the  sum  of  twenty 

pounds.  ... 

Echoes  of  tliat  type  of  oral  training  remain  m  the  common 
phrases  of  University  life.  The  word  “  Sniall.s,”  describing  the 
preliminary  examination  at  Oxford,  is  now  known  to  be  based 
on  a  mistranslation  of  the  Latin  term  for  the  porch  of  a  church 
ora  cloister.  For  it  was  “  in  Parviso  ”  that  the  new’  entrants  to 
Oxford  were  subjected  to  dialectic,  and  there  is  still  a  tiny  half- 
built-up  chamber  over  the  porch  of  St.  Mary’s  where  those  early 
tortures  were  carried  on.  The  “  Moderators  ”  were  those  who 
stood  in  judgment  over  the  debates,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
moderated  the  language.  The  “  Collections,”  now  meaning  a 
College  examination,  then  signified  the  occasions  when  the  College 
was  “collected”  at  the  end  of  the  term,  some  to  be  castigated, 
others  reproved,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  even  praised.  The  words 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  as  dim  whispers  of  an  actual, 
vivid  life  of  our  forefathers,  when  the  discipline  of  Oxford  was 
very  real,  and  when  you  rose  in  the  dawn  to  give  yourself  a 
'soapless  wash  at  the  college  pump  and  actually  and  in  fact  to 
pray  in  the  college  chapel. 

But  the  tradition  of  oral  teaching  still  lingers  on.  Even  to-day 
at  Oxford  the  lecturer  slows  down  his  words  to  the  pace  of  the 
average  penman.  For  the  assumption  is  that  the  lectures  must 
be  taken  dow’ii  in  longhand,  and  the  very  possibility  of  printing  is 
often  ignored.  The  tradition  of  disputation  still  lingers  on  in  the 
tiva-voce  examinations.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Oxford’s  educational 
habits  are  still  curiously  tempered  by  a  neglect  of  the  habit 
of  reading  the  printed  word.  Oxford  men  are  still  to-day  too 
often  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  about  books  which  they  have 
not  read,  and  it  is  a  curious  custom  of  Oxford  life  that  no  student 
is  allowed  to  take  to  his  rooms  books  from  Bodley’s  great  library.* 
There  is  one  respect,  of  course,  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  had 
an  immense  advantage.  Many  of  the  books  which  w'e  ought  to 
read  now  are  in  French,  German,  or  Italian,  and  during  the  last 
century  both  our  schools  and  our  universities  seriously  slipped 
back  in  the  knowledge  of  these  languages.  But  in  the  Middle 
Ages  university  teaching  was  based  on  one  language  alone — 
Latin.  You  can  read  now  in  the  Latin  statutes  of  all  the  pre- 
Eeformation  colleges  the  details  of  the  fines  and  castigations  that 
were  inflicted  on  students  for  talking  English  even  at  meal-times. 
Latin  was  the  universal  language  of  student-Europe.  It  was  the 
common  bond  of  all  learning.  Eight  across  the  strifes  of  nations  it 
held  together  the  enlightened  men  of  the  world.  A  man  like 

(1)  Cambridge  allows  members  of  the  University  to  take  books  out  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Library. 
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Erasmus  could  come  to  Oxford  and  find  himself  at  home.  Qn 
the  first  of  her  two  famous  visits  to  Oxford  Queen  Elizabeth 
addressed  her  faithful  graduates  in  Latin— not  once,  but  twice, 
and  listened  with  the  keenest  attention  to  a  Latin  disputation 
which  lasted  all  day  until  the  candles  were  lighted.  It  was  by 
way  of  Latin  that  Greek  came  to  Oxford,  and  took  the  position 
which  it  has  held  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  right  up  to  our 
own  time.  Do  not  let  us  moderns  cultivate  too  much  intellectual 
pride ;  for,  however  much  we  may  have  multiplied  our  studies, 
can  we  say  that  we  study  with  the  depth  or  earnestness  of  our 
ancestors? 


New  and  great  problems  are  breaking  on  Oxford  as  on  the  rest 
of  tbe  world.  There  is  the  problem  of  absorbing  the  new  woman 
undergraduates  into  this  ancient  and  most  masculine  University, 
with  all  its  prim,  monastic  traditions — a  problem  which  Oxford  is 
facing  with  a  calm  courage.  There  is  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  to  lUiskin  College,  an  interesting  product  of  the  Labour 
movement.  1  spent  a  morning  in  that  interesting  college— a  near 
neighbour  of  Worcester — and  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
its  habits  and  customs,  Luskin  College  is  now  probably  nearer 
to  mediae val  Oxford  than  any  other  Oxford  institution  of  to-day. 

The  new  times  will  bring  many  such  questions  of  discipline 
and  learning.  But  it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that,  looking  back 
over  the  past,  Oxford  has  surmounted  many  greater  crises,  both 
of  Church  and  of  State.  There  was  that  greatest  of  all  trials 
when  Charles  I.,  in  his  war  Parliament,  chose  Oxford  as  his 
capital,  and  thus  stood  her  up  as  a  flag  against  all  the  ferment 
of  our  national  freedom.  But  Oxford  survived  even  that,  and 
the  Puritans  spared  her  towers.  Then  there  were  the  long  black 
years  through  which  Oxford  foolishly  and  frenziedly  followed  the 
will  o’  the  wisp  of  the  Jacobite  cause — the  one  “lost  cause”  to 
which  .she  was  really  ever  quite  faithful.  When  that  cause  col¬ 
lapsed  Oxford  collapsed  too,  and  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Johnson  are 
our  witnesses  as  to  the  depths  into  which  Oxford  descended  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century.  But  she  revived  again.  She  seems  to 
possess  an  immortal  power  of  recovery.  Flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone 
of  our  bone,  she  may  wither  in  moments  of  national  decay,  but 
she  regains  her  strength  again  in  times  of  national  vigour.  So 
may  it  ever  be  ! 

Harold  Spender. 
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III. 

On  inv  letuni  to  Boston  1  repaired  at  once  to  Tickuor’s.  I 
found  two  gentlemen  with  the  young  ladies.  One,  a  great  silent 
boy,  is  evidently  going  to  marry  the  one  who  appears  the 
youngest. 

The  other  gentleman  was  a  nephew  of  Ticknor’s  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  at  the  e.xamination  in  the  morning.  It  was 
only  afterwards  that  I  learned  his  name,  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
He  is  the  .son  of  Andrews  Norton,  a  great  Divine  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  is  said  to 
enjoy  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself.  The  son  I  found  a  very 
different  character.  Ticknor  was  engaged  and  appeared  only  for 
a  moment.  It  seemed  to  me  a  new  instance  of  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  country  that  Miss  Ticknor,  who  never  saw  me 
till  the  day  before,  proposed  to  take  me  out  alone  for  a  drive  in 
the  coimtry.  As  we  were  starting  Norton  joined  us.  When  we 
reached  terra  firma  we  passed  through  a  fine  country  with  trees 
overhanging  the  road,  and  varieties  of  rural  scenery.  I  was  shewn 
an  Irish  village  which  a  carpenter  had  built  to  spite  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  landlord.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  Norton 
which  Miss  Ticknor  sometimes  interrupted  to  make  me  look  at 
the  view.  He  has  been  in  India,  and  was  travelling  in  Italy  when 
the  news  of  his  sister’s  marriage  brought  him  home.  He  is  very 
well  informed.  We  discussed  a  variety  of  literary  topics,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  good  things  he  said  about  history.  As  to 
literature  in  this  country,  he  told  me  that  from  the  demand  at  the 
booksellers,  certain  classes  of  books  are  much  read  here.  Of 
the  new  editions  of  Scott,  Swift  and  Dryden,  1,000  copies  have 
been  ordered  at  Little  and  Brown’s.  Johnson  is  little  read,  but 
Burke  very  much,  partly  as  a  rhetorical  exercise.  Solid  books 
published  in  America  sell  well.  Prescott  has  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  his  works.  Of  Ticknor’s  Spanish  Literature  more 
than  7,(X)0  copies  were  sold.  Eliot’s  History  of  Liberty  also  sells 
well.  Eliot  is  a  cousin  of  Norton’s,  a  young  man.  Norton  says 
his  plan  is  too  vague.  He  has  not  got  beyond  Rome  yet.  His 
work  is  written  in  a  high  religious  tone.  He  travelled  in  Europe 
with  two  of  his  class  fellow's,  and  they  became  Catholics  and  he 
was  very  near  it.  Both  his  companions  are  dead.  The  great 


(I)  ConcluUt'd  from  Doormber  issue  of  Fortnightly  Review. 
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English  novelists  are  very  popular  here.  Thackeray  received 
1,000  dollars  from  the  publisher  of  his  lectures.  After  one  o( 
them  Ticknor  accused  him  of  not  having  sufficient  authority  fot 
his  statements.  Next  time  he  gave  an  account  of  Steele’s  child, 
hood,  and  leaning  over  to  Ticknor  said  he  had  no  authority 
that  either,  but  it  must  be  true.  He  seems  to  have  left  a  good 
impression  but  no  furor  behind ;  and  there  is  a  danger,  if  he 
comes  again  too  soon,  of  his  being  neglected  by  the  multitude. 
Of  Macaulay’s  history  above  100,000  copies  have  been  sold  in 
America.  Hardly  anyone  is  to  be  found  here  who  disagrees  with 
his  view  of  English  History  in  the  17th  century.  He  seems  to 
be  much  preferred  to  Hume.  Of  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History 
and  Middle  Ages,  many  copies  are  sold  here.  All  these  books  are, 
of  course,  pirated,  and  sometimes  they  are  well  got  up.  Tom 
Paine  is  still  popular  here  on  account  of  his  services  to  America, 
and  the  book  on  Common  Sense.  Norton  is  enthusiastic  in  favour 
of  Washington.  He  says  Washington  first  and  nobody  second. 
After  a  very  pleasant  drive  I  was  taken  home  to  dress.  When  I 
went  back  to  the  Ticknors  the  ladies  were  alone,  excepting  the 
silent  young  gentleman.  The  conversation  ran  on  Clay,  of  whom 
they  told  me  that  wherever  he  went  the  ladies  were  brought  to 
him  to  be  kissed,  so  great  was  his  vanity  even  when  an  old  man. 
They  are  mad  about  Webster.  Norton  warned  me  not  to  believe 
all  they  said  about  him ,  for  Ticknor  was  his  great  friend  and  it 
writing  his  life.  This  I  might  have  gathered  from  Mrs.  Ticknor 
w’ho  said  that  when  his  letters  were  published  the  most  generous 
expressions  would  be  found  relative  to  Clay,  who,  she  says,  was 
jealous  of  him. 

I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Maclagan  was  expected  to-night.  He 
belongs  to  the  'Bengal  engineers,  and  came  over  with  Sir  C.  Lyell 
to  examine  the  school  system.  When  therefore  Ticknor  appeared 
with  a  fine,  serious  gentleman  with  white  hair,  of  between  50  and 
60,  I  supposed  it  w’as  Mr.  Alaclagan.  He  entered  ceremoniously, 
uttering  something  in  a  low  tone  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
then  was  introduced  to  me  .  .  .  Mr.  Everett.  There  was  nobody 
I  was  more  curious  to  see.  I  had  20  minutes’  talk  with  him 
before  he  went  away.  He  was  very  civil  to  me ;  a  little  solemn 
in  his  manner.  His  wife  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  it  weighs 
very  much  on  his  spirits.  She  ruined  herself  with  drink.  When¬ 
ever  she  had  a  servant  who  w’ould  obey  her,  she  would  send  fmr 
drink,  though  all  sorts  of  precautions  were  taken.  It  was  on 
her  account  that  Everett  was  in  the  South  of  France  when  he 
was  named  Minister  in  England.  He  is  just  returned  from 
Washington  because  of  her  danger,  and  he  said  she  w'as  no  better 
to-day.  He  passes  for  the  best  classical  scholar  among  American 
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blic  men.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  preacher,  and  was  a 
Unitarian  preacher  himself  at  19.  He  was  very  young  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  North  American  Review.  He  succeeded 
Webster  as  Secretary  of  State  and  discharged  the  office  creditably. 
He  passes  for  nearly  the  best  orator  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  more  elegance  than  depth  or  strength  of  thought  in  his 
speeches.  He  is  preparing  to  defend  the  copyright  treaty  with 
England,  which  is  his  measure,  and,  I  think,  a  most  desirable 
one.  His  poetry  is  little  known,  but  one  short  poem  on  the  death 
of  Alaric  I  think  magnificent.  He  has  been  Governor  of  this 
State.  His  elder  brother,  Alexander  Everett,  was  thought  more 
profound  than  he.  He  was  Minister  at  Madrid  when  Irving  and 
others  were  there,  and  facilitated  their  researches.  He  edited 
the  North  American  several  years,  but,  I  believe,  shone  more  as 
a  contributor  than  as  editor.  It  was  he  who  first  blew  the  trum¬ 
pet  of  Carlyle’s  fame,  before  he  was  noticed  in  England.  He  died 
on  a  mission  to  China  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Everett’s  conversation  was  pleasant,  but  did  not  seem  to  me 
rich.  He  spoke  of  emigration,  and  his  ideas  did  not  seem  to  me 
very  clear  or  comprehensive.  I  have  since  gathered  better  things 
on  the  subject.  He  rejoices  at  the  influx  of  Irish.  The  Priests, 
he  says,  keep  them  in  order,  and  it  was  due  to  them  that  Kossuth 
was  put  down.  He  thinks  they  will  drive  out  the  slaves  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  but  not  farther  south.  They  do  not  go  far 
west.  They  generally  find  employment  nearer  at  hand,  and  as 
they  are  easily  satisfied,  the  American  leaves  the  lowest  work  to 
them,  and  employs  himself  with  higher  occupations.  He  thinks 
emigration  is  no  injury  to  England,  and  rejoices  at  the  higher 
price  of  labour  which  it  has  brought  on  in  that  country.  The 
Germans,  he  says,  are  better  emigrants  than  the  Irish.  They 
are  more  thrifty,  and  settle  farther  west  on  little  farms  of  2  or 
300  acres.  There  is  a  Norwegian  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  led 
by  a  famous  musician,  who  like  Orpheus  has  raised  a  city  at  the 
sound  of  his  fiddle. 

Miss  Ticknor  told  me  that  when  Hillard  spoke  a  funeral  oration 
on  Webster,  Everett  was  much  affected,  and  wept  when  he  spoke 
himself,  so  that  everybody  joined  him. 

Mr,  Maclagan  came  too,  a  pleasant  man  with  rolling  eyes.  He 
gave  an  account  of  Macaulay’s  code  in  India.  Every  page  he 
wrote  twice  over  and  many  oftener.  It  was  called  the  Black  Code, 
as  respecting  too  much  the  native  customs,  but  is  now  getting  into 
full  operation.  Ticknor  does  not  know  Macaulay.  He  approves 
the  principle  of  his  work,  but  condemns  the  style  of  a  partizan 
in  which  it  is  written.  He  spoke  of  the  Spanish  historians. 
Mariana  he  thinks  an  excellent  writer,  but  credulous.  Solis,  he 
VOL.  CXI,  N.S.  D 
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says,  is  superseded  by  I’rescott.  Masden  is  so  prolix,  one  mighj 
as  well  read  Flores  and  Kises  at  once.  He  thinks  Lemcke's 
book  very  dry.  He  seems  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  Conde 
far  from  infallible.  He  knew  Conde  and  attributes  part  of  the 
errors  to  his  death  before  the  book  was  ready.  Murphy’s  book 
he  thinks  still  valuable.  Viardot  he  condemns  altogetW,  and 
says  the  best  book  on  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  that  by  Virecom 
He  told  me  a  story  Niebuhr  had  related  to  him  about  his  powers 
of  memory.  In  181‘2  a  courier  brought  a  dispatch  from  Russia 
to  proceed  immediately  beyond  Berlin.  Niebuhr  had  only  time 
to  read  it  once  through  at  the  Foreign  Office  before  the  messenger 
departed,  and  next  day  printed  a  translation  of  it  from  the  Russian 
in  his  journal.  Afterwards  the  translation  was  found  perfectly 
correct.  Ticknor  was  going  out  of  town  next  day,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  have  so  little  conversation  with  him,  but  I  hoped  to  see 
him  on  his  return  on  Tuesday.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  admission 
to  a  school  which  Mr.  Maclagan  was  to  inspect  next  morning, 
but  I  did  not  go  there.  It  was  getting  late  when  I  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  the  Ticknors. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  went  to  Greene,  who  is  Brownson’s 
publisher,  as  I  had  been  told  by  Ticknor  the  bookseller.  I  had 
previously  left  a  card  there  for  Brownson,^  asking  where  he  lived, 
as  they  could  not  tell  me.  I  found  a  note  from  his  son,  giving 
his  residence  and  announcing  his  departure  that  evening.  I  there¬ 
fore  w'ent  to  Chelsea,  through  the  old  part  of  the  town  and  across 
the  ferry.  Elm  Street  is  some  distance  off.  I  found  Brownson 
a  very  different  kind  of  man  to  what  I  had  expected ;  he  received 
me  very  well.  I  will  put  off  describing  him  to  a  later  period  of 
our  acquaintance.  I  sat  with  him  two  hours,  discussing  a  variety 
of  subjects.  I  was  the  more  eager  in  conversation  that  I  was 
uncertain  whether  I  should  see  him  again.  He  asked  a  good 
deal  about  Europe.  We  spoke  of  his  attack  upon  Newman.  The 
book  on  development  was  thought  dangerous  here  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  clergy  in  the  country,  which 
were  not  felt  in  England.  He  was  requested  to  refute  it,  but 
refused  at  first  out  of  respect  for  Newman.  At  length  the  book 
began  to  do  harm.  It  was  taken  up  by  enemies  of  the  Church, 
A  New  York  paper  printed  parallel  passages  from  it  and  Gibbon, 
and  Newman’s  were  found  to  be  the  worst.  It  became  necessary 
to  disclaim  all  solidarity  with  his  opinions.  The  bishops,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  bishop  of  Boston,  insisted  that  Brownson  should  do 
this,  and  at  length  he  consented.  Ward  defended  Newman,  but 
Brownson  says  doing  him  more  harm  than  good,  and  he  wrote 

(1)  Orestes  Brownson,  editor  of  Brownson' a  Magazine,  Catholic  convert  and 
philosopher. 
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him  a  long  letter  without  proving  anything.  'Brownson  is  very 
sorry  for  the  hostility  it  produced,  but  quite  convinced  about 
Xewman’s  error,  though  of  course  he  admits  a  development  of  a 
different  kind.  He  at  once  asked  Dr.  Dollinger’s  opinion  on  the 
subject.  While  admiring  Newman,  he  says  he  never  could  account 
for  his  great  success  and  influence,  which  he  attributed  to  his 
personal  qualities.  When  I  told  him  Dr.  Dollinger  did  not  fully 
a<Tee  with  him  whilst  admitting  the  book  to  be  one  of  Newsman’s 
feeblest,  he  said  that  the  bishop  of  Pittsburg  accuses  the  Munich 
school  of  a  tendency  tow'ards  the  same  errors.  He  shew'ed  me 
some  sheets  of  his  new  Review,  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  con¬ 
taining  criticisms.  Ladybird  he  reviews  with  some  severity,  as 
he  condemns  all  novels,  particularly  when  written  by  ladies.  He 
admires  the  style  very  much.  Lady  Georgiana’s^  genius  he 
acknowledges  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  likes  this  book  best,  but 
thinks  Grantly  Manor  shewed  more  ability,  though  not  free  from 
protestant  recollections.  When  Currer  Bell,  Miss  Agnew,  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  came  under  discussion,  he  placed  Lady  Georgiana 
far  above  them  and  was  inclined  Ipt  only  Ida  Hahn  Hahn  take 
rank  beside  her.  None  of  her  (rr.iYQta  have  any  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  opinion  o’jaej.,  his  review  is  dictated 
by  his  hostility  to  all  works  of  fio.*— and  he  never  criticises  any 
less  severely.  Veuillot,  Donoso  Certes  and  Nicholas’  Etudes  are 
also  reviewed.  Donoso  Certes  he  admires  beyond  almost  any¬ 
body.  He  defends  him  throughout  against  Gaduel,  who,  he  says, 
has  mistaken  him.  He  reads  him  in  French,  but  Calderon  told 
him  that  nothing  more  eloquent  had  ever  been  written  in  Spanish. 
.\rchbishop  Kenrick  ^  of  Baltimore  sent  him  a  Beview  of  the  book 
which  he  would  not  print  because  it  is  not  respectful  enough  to 
Donoso  Certes.  He  will  print  it  next  time  after  another  article 
of  his  own.  Nicholas,  I  think,  he  judges  better  than  most  people, 
fle  considers  him  an  honest,  industrious  man,  not  without  ability, 
who  gets  glimpses  of  good  things  he  cannot  see  clearly.  He 
thinks  him  wanting  in  learning  and  in  the  power  of  working  out 
his  thoughts.  The  Pope’s  approbation  he  values  lightly,  as  only 
a  general  encouragement  to  laymen  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
church.  He  has  not  seen  Nicholas’  new  book,  but  agreed  with 
its  thesis  as  I  told  it  him.  Morris  he  is  inclined  to  undeiTate, 
though  he  says  he  has  some  learning,  more  than  Newman. 
Jager’s  history  of  the  church  he  ranks  very  high.  Christopher’s 
book  pleases  him  also.  Theiner’s  on  Clement  XIV.  not  at  all, 
any  more  than  Cretineau  Joly’s.  He  w'ould  defend  both  the 
Order  and  the  Pope  on  the  plea  of  expediency,  throwing  the 

(1)  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  (2)  Bom  in  Ireland. 
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blame  on  the  princes.  A  priest  here,  who  studied  at  Eome,  told 
him  the  last  time  he  saw  Theiner  he  was  drunk.  He  has 
Hobertson’s  translation  of  the  Symbolik,  whose  accuracy  he 
doubts,  as  he  thinks  he  finds  false  doctrine  in  it.  Eohsbachet 
seems  his  principal  authority  on  ecclesiastical  history.  He  has 
got  Sueuer  in  his  library,  but  finds  his  metaphysics  heavy  read¬ 
ing.  I  looked  over  his  library,  about  1,500  vols.  It  contains  a 
curious  mixture.  He  asked  a  great  deal  about  Dr.  Dollinger’s 
writings,  which  he  is  anxious  to  get  translated  when  they  appear. 
He  promised  me  pamphlets  of  his  own  upon  religious  subjects, 
as  he  has  a  large  collection  of  them.  He  gave  me  a  letter  for 
the  Bishop  of  Boston,^  who,  he  said,  is  the  most  intellectual 
bishop  in  the  United  States,  and  to  whom  he  owes  more  than  to 
anyone  as  to  advice  concerning  his  Review.  From  the  time  he 
saw  my  card  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  was  a  relation 
of  Cardinal  Acton’s.^  Indeed,  that  relationship  is  my  passport 
with  all  the  clergy  here.  When  he  knew  that  I  was  related  to 
the  authoress  of  Ladybird,  he  insisted  that  I  furnished  the  name 
and  the  mixture  of  nationalities  to  the  character  of  d’Alberg. 
What  he  said  about  the  condition  of  America  and  public  men  of 
this  country  I  record  elsewhere.  He  was  leaving  home  that 
evening  for  Emmetsburg,  a  Catholic  college  in  Maryland,  where 
he  had  been  requested  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  breakiug-up 
day.  He  wished  me  very  much  to  meet  him  there  and  shewed 
me  the  way  to  get  there,  and  I  promised  to  meet  him  there  on 
the  following  Wednesday.  This  altered  my  plans,  as  I  had 
meant  to  stay  longer  in  Boston,  but  I  thought  so  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  intimate  with  him  should  not  be  lost.  This 
being  agreed  upon,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  ferry,  where  we 
parted.  I  had  an  appointment  with  Norton  at  1,  but  did  not  get 
home  till  2.  Mr.  Abbott  Laurence  and  James  Laurence,  his  son, 
who  has  married  Prescott’s  daughter,  had  called,  and  I  received 
a  note  from  the  latter  enclosing  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Prescott 
to  dine  with  him  at  Lynn  on  Saturday,  which  I  accepted  with 
great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Abbott  Laurence  had  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  that 
evening,  and  I  went  between  8  and  9.  He  was  alone  with  Mrs. 
Laurence,  and  they  received  me  cordially  in  a  w^ell  furnished 
room,  full  of  pretty  things.  During  the  hour  and  a  half  I 
remained  there,  w’e  spoke  of  England  and  America,  without  my 
being  able  to  learn  anything.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Mrs.  Laurence  of  my  mother,  and  it  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  I  was  so  well  received. 


(1)  Dr.  Fitzpatrick. 

(2)  Cardinal  Charles  Acton,  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
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Mr.  Abbott  Ijaurence  is  a  large,  pleasant  looking  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  some  dignity  of  manner,  and  a  deep  voice  very  ill- 
modulated.  He  was  most  kind  to  me.  He  is  obviously  a  man  of 
little  real  ability,  though  I  believe  he  is  very  shrewd  in  business. 
\t  first  I  doubted  whether  anything  lay  hidden  behind  the 
commonplaces  he  uttered,  for  I  had  heard  nothing  about  him, 
but  I  soon  came  to  a  very  decided  conclusion.  He  is  extremely 
liberal.  The  bishop  he  professes  to  be  a  great  friend  of,  and  has 
sometimes  invited  him  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  other  sects,  with 
whom  he  agreed  very  well.  This,  he  says,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  not  the  case  in  England.  I  do  not  doubt  his  liberality  in 
matters  of  religion,  though  I  do  not  seek  its  cause.  His  friend¬ 
ship  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  everybody,  and  should  therefore 
be  held  of  little  account.  He  is  a  high  conservative  and  therefore 
hostile  to  the  present  government.  Ticknor  resembles  him  in 
this.  But  Ticknor  is  a  man  of  less  liberality.  He  forms  one  of 
a  coterie  in  literature  here,  who  esteem  themselves  highly,  and 
praise  each  other  with  careful  exclusiveness.  Their  opinions  are 
so  strong  that  they  attribute  moral  obliquity  to  persons  who  differ 
in  politics.  Thus  Sumner,  as  a  freesoiler,  is  not  seen  in  Ticknor’s 
house.  Prescott,  thought  likewise  a  Whig,  was  too  high-minded 
for  this.  There  are  strong  jealousies  connected  with  these  feel¬ 
ings;  one  must  be  on  one’s  guard  as  to  what  one  says,  of  w^hom, 
to  whom.  Almost  everybody  has  warned  me  againsf  somebody 
else.  Mr.  Laurence  seems  to  have  been  put  beyond  his  depth. 
He  is  rather  pompous,  though  not  in  manner,  and  appears  to 
think  well  of  himself.  When  he  was  spoken  of  as  President, 
Webster  was  asked  whether  he  thought  him  fit  for  the  place ;  he 
answered  :  “Yes,  in  his  owm  opinion.” 

Mrs.  Abbott  Laurence  is  a  very  good  old  woman.  Her  intellect 
is  of  the  lowest  order,  yet  as  she  is  anxious  to  give  pleasure  and 
instruction  she  talks  a  great  deal,  on  which  account  she  is  un¬ 
fortunately  very  tiresome.  She  continually  takes  the  wmrds  out 
of  her  husband’s  mouth,  and  repeats  what  he  has  said,  or  takes 
advantage  in  the  pauses  in  his  delivery  to  say  what  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  going  to  say.  It  is  then  pleasing  to  hehold  how  he  rebukes 
her  by  bow’ing  his  head  and  merely  observing  “I  said  so,”  or  “I 
was  going  to  say.”  Yet  she  is  incorrigible,  and  must  be  a  great 
plague.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  she  is  so  imbued  with  his  views 
and  sayings  that  she  never  commits  herself  by  saying  anything 
that  he  w’ould  disagree  wdth.  Sometimes  she  explains  what  he 
has  said,  or  what  you  have  said,  when  it  is  perfectly  clear;  other¬ 
wise  indeed  she  would  not  have  understood  it  herself.  Before 
I  went  away  Mr.  Laurence  promised  me  some  pamphlets  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  all  his  friends  generally,  as  he  has  been 
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SO  long  in  public  life  that  he  has  some  in  every  town,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  that  his  name,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He  promises  also 
to  take  me  over  to  Lynn  on  Saturday. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  built  his  house  himself,  and  bough 
the  land  for  10  dollars  a  foot.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  5,0000 
dollars,  which  would  give  him  upwards  of  £60,000  a  year,  yet 
his  coat  and  shoes  are  torn  and  threadbare.  I  regretted  the  time 
I  was  likely  to  lose  by  his  hospitality  and  friendship.  It  ig 
just  to  say  that  he  and  his  wife  outdo  each  other  in  endeavours 
to  be  useful  and  kind. 

On  Friday  morning  at  9  I  went  to  the  bishop’s.^  His  house 
is  far  from  smart.  He  is  a  fine  looking  man,  not  particularlv 
pleasant,  but  I  was  told  that  this  was  accidental  and  not  iisualh 
the  case.  He  talked  much  of  'Brownson,  of  the  Irish,  and  of 
American  public  men.  He  holds  Mr.  Laurence  very  cheap  and 
ridicules  Ticknor  and  his  coterie.  In  spite  of  what  was  formal 
or  distant  in  his  manner,  I  found  him  a  real  specimen  of  a  kind 
of  men  whose  existence  I  have  alw’ays  been  inclined  to  doubt, 
who,  without  mingling  in  public  life  or  gaining  literary  reputa¬ 
tion,  possess  greater  abilities  and  wisdom  than  those  who  do. 
In  truth  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  such  men, 
considering  how  much  ability  is  expended  on  practical  duties 
pursuits,  which  never  make  a  noise  or  procure  fame.  Besides,  so 
many  of  those  who  seek  a  reputation  do  not  deserve  it.  that  it  is 
not  w’onderful  if  there  should  be  some  who  deserve  it  without 
seeking  it.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  was  born  at  Boston  of  poor 
parents.  He  studied  at  Montreal  and  Paris,  without  visiting  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  He  has  been  bishop  nearly  10  years,  and 
should  accomplish  his  oath,  singulis  decenviris  limina  apos- 
tnlorum  adihn ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  possible.  I  suppose  he  has 
made  good  studies,  but  he  is  not  a  great  theologian.  Yet  he 
knows  a  great  deal  and  judges  events  wdth  great  sagacity.  There 
is  a  completeness,  rotundity,  and  at  the  same  time,  copiousness, 
about  his  observations  which  I  have  alw’ays  admired  wherever 
I  met  with  it.  His  judgments  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
severity.  I  perceive  that  he  is  not  ready  to  approve  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  conduct.  Neither  is  Brownson,  though  he  does  not 
like  to  say  so.  Archbishop  Hughes,^  on  the  contrary,  fully  agrees 
with  the  Cardinal.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  thoroughly  approves  Brown¬ 
son.  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  and  he  was  called  out  at  least 
20  times  by  poor  people  wdio  wished  to  see  him.  This  goes  on 
all  day ;  he  cannof  shut  his  door.  He  is  not  such  a  good  man 
of  business  as  Dr.  Hughes.  Perhaps  he  is  even  wanting  in 


(1)  Dr.  Fitzpatrick. 

(2)  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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pjjefffy.  Miss  Metcalf  came  in  before  I  went,  and  said  she  hoped 
I  would  come  and  see  her  and  her  family.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Metcalf.  She  and  her  mother  have  become  Catholics. 
They  are  fond  of  inviting  young  literary  men,  who,  they  flatter 
themselves,  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  converted.  The  Judge 
is  not  a  Catholic,  nor  much  else,  but  always  speaks  with  Catholics 
as  if  he  was.  I  promised  I  would  call. 

These  conversations  with  Browmson  and  Bishop  Fitzpatrick 
were  the  first  I  had  with  Catholics,  and  had  a  great  effect.  I 
was  very  glad  to  meet  with  judgments  founded  on  a  sure  basis, 
instead  of  party  feeling  or  prejudice.  Many  things  I  had  heard, 
read,  and  fancied  were  overthrown,  and  perfectly  new  views  took 
their  place.  Some  things,  of  course,  were  not  of  a  nature  that 
a  Catholic  could  understand  them  better  than  others.  Altogether 
I  obtained  a  much  stirer  footing  for  my  own  observations. 

From  the  bishop’s  I  w  ent  straight  to  Cambridge ;  I  had 
promised  to  be  at  Child’s  room  at  11.45,  to  meet  a  Mr.  Clough, 
but  there  was  no  one  there,  and  as  the  procession  was  entering 
the  College  Aula,  I  went  there  and  got  a  tight  place  in  the  crowd. 
On  each  class  day,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  some 
distinguished  student’  w'ho  has  graduated  is  chosen  to  deliver  an 
oration,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  students  and  many  smart  ladies 
come  to  witness  the  ceremony.  There  was  a  little  bad  music  and 
then  a  prayer  from  the  President.  He  is  the  image  of  an  Oxford 
Don.  He  is  said  to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  but  as  a  meta¬ 
physician  Brownson  holds  him  very  cheap.  Then  a  florid  youth 
in  spectacles  and  an  English  University  cap  and  gowm,  made  a 
speech  of  an  hour  on  enthusiasm  in  young  men.  Tt  was  delivered 
with  more  confidence  than  success.  The  College  authorities  were 
satirised  in  well  rounded  sentences,  in  a  manner  which  would 
elsewhere  be  thought  impertinent.  There  was  little  ability,  T 
thought,  in  the  discourse.  I  could  perfectly  understand  it  was 
the  production  of  a  man  who  has  studied  mathematics  and  w'ritten 
rhetorical  exercises  instead  of  improving  his  mind  by  sensible 
studies.  Then  after  a  flourish  of  music  came  a  mortal  poem, 
half  an  hour  long,  by  a  fellow  W’ho  had  nothing  of  the  poet  about 
bim,  except  the  ridiculous  appearance  and  manner  which  is  some¬ 
time  attributed  to  that  class  of  man.  The  only  line  T  remember 
was :  Come  back,  brave  Sir  John  Franklin  !  w'hich  strikes  me 
as  particularly  sonorous.  Cutler  was  the  poet’s  name,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  ceremony  being  happily  concluded, 
no  very  high  idea  of  Harvard  College  attainments  remained  in 
my  mind.  T  w’aited  to  sec  the  people  go  aw’ay,  but  could  not  see 
Child.  Tt  was  the  usual  dinner  hour,  so  I  did  not  go  to  see 
Sparks,  for  w'hom  Mr.  Laurence  had  given  me  a  letter. 
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I  walked  about  IJ  miles  beyond  the  College,  along  a  preth 
road  to  Mount  Auburn.  This  Cemetery  is  beautiful.  It  jj 
covered  with  trees  and  flowers.  It  seemed  very  large,  but  as « 
is  of  a  very  irregular  surface,  I  could  not  tell  its  extent.  There 
are  not  very  many  monuments;  hardly  any  have  any  artistic 
merit.  Several  eminent  men  are  buried  here.  The  most  pro. 
minent  tomb  is  Spurzheim’s.  Putnam’s  grave  I  also  noticed 
There  is  a  neat  Gothic  chapel  in  the  middle.  Usually  a  space 
is  railed  off  under  the  trees  for  a  family  burying  ground  The 
epitaphs  are  generally  very  brief.  I  only  noticed  one  quoted  from 
Pope  : — 

For  forms  of  faith  let  gracele.s8  bigots  fight. 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 
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The  walks  and  roads  are  well  laid  out  and  named  from  trees; 
Cedar  Avenue,  Laurel  Walk,  Cypress  Load,  etc.  The  Bostonians 
are  justly  proud  of  this  cemetery. 

At  5.30 1  went  to  the  Somerset  Club  to  dine  with  Charles  Norton. 
Mr.  Maclagan  was  there.  Also  Mr.  Harrison  Eitchie,  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced  at  the  Examination  at  Harvard  College. 

I  had  observed  him  on  the  steamer  from  New  York,  but  without 
making  his  acquaintance.  He  is  a  respectable  sort  of  fello^r, 
w’ho  has  been  in  Germany,  a  class  fellow  of  Norton’s.  I  do  not 
think  highly  of  his  abilities.  He  talked  politics  to  me  at  a  tire¬ 
some  moment,  when  I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  abler  men  were 
saying.  I  made  also  Mr.  Clough’s  ^  acquaintance.  He  studied 
under  Arnold  and  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel.  He  knew  several  of 
my  acquaintances.  He  was  Mr.  Bastard’s  tutor.  He  left  Oxford 
about  some  religious  difficulty,  and  has  been  in  America  about 
8  months.  He  writes  for  the  North  American  Eevietc.  He 
passes  for  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  said  something  about 
Catholicity  which  induced  me  to  floor  him  about  the  Byzantine 
writers  with  Lasaulx’s  story  of  the  Palladium  in  the  vault  at 
Constantinople.  When  I  spoke  of  the  passages  proving  this  story, 
another  convive  said  the  passage  he  wanted  was  the  one  into  the 
vault.  This  was  James  Bussell  Lowell.®  He  is  a  young  poet  of 
Cambridge.  He  has  travelled,  and  wears  his  hair  and  moustache 
according  to  the  approved  fashion  of  poets.  He  holds  a  pood 
place  among  American  poets.  He  appeared  to  me  very  clever 
and  amusing,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  his  writings  is  very  good. 
Brownson  says  he  is  a  trancendentalist.  He  thinks  him  more 
of  a  man  than  Longfellow.  Longfellow  was  the  other  guest.  He 
said  nothing  striking,  but  spoke  a  little  about  German  poets, 


(1)  Clough,  the  poet  of  doubt.  See  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey. 

(2)  Afterwards  Ambassador  to  England. 
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Geibel  and  Kedwitz.  He  is  gentlemanlike  in  appearance,  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Madame  Durazzo  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  There  are  no  signs  of  genius  about  him.  I  should  say 
he  has  poetical  feeling  and  facihty  of  versification  without  creative 
power.  I  suspect  he  borrows  abundantly  from  the  Germans. 
Incomparably  the  best  short  poem  among  his  works  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Danish  battle  ode,  “King  Christian  stood  by  the 
lofty  mast.”  He  is  very  vain.  I  noticed  that  he  spoke  of  Bryant 
to  Lowell  with  a  mild  sneer,  with  a  consciousness  of  immeasur¬ 
able  superiority.  There  is  no  richness  in  his  conversation.  1 
think  him  disagreeable  :  certainly  not  equal  to  his  reputation 
abroad,  which,  however,  is  much  greater  than  that  which  he 
enjoys  at  home. 

The  conversation  ran  chiefly  on  England,  so  I  had  to  talk  too 
much  to  learn  much.  Speaking  of  Cromwell’s  statue  not  being  with 
those  of  the  Kings  of  England  at  Westminster,  Lowell  said  he  should 
be  put  not  with  the  sovereigns,  but  with  the  half  crowns.  Even 
Longfellow  hazarded  a  pun,  which  I  have  forgotten;  but  he  has 
neither  wit  nor  humor  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Norton  caused  Help’s 
Friends  in  Council  to  be  reprinted,  and  made  the  bookseller  send 
the  author  TIO.  He  spoke  of  American  libraries.  That  at  New 
York  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very  good  one,  as  the  librarian  is  a 
very  efficient  man.  That  at  Cambridge  contains  about  80,000 
volumes.  A  Mr.  Livermore  has  a  very  large  collection  of  Bibles 
at  Cambridge.  He  told  me  Lowell  had  told  him  he  had  just 
read  Swift  through,  having  read  much  of  him  before.  He  reads 
Fielding  through  every  other  year.  Longfellow  spoke  highly  both 
of  Tennyson  and  Taylor.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
them.  Clough  told  me  that  Guesses  at  Truth  was  written  by 
the  Hares.  This  party  was  more  agreeable  than  instructive,  for 
which  indeed  there  was  too  much  wine.  I  did  not  get  home 
till  midnight,  accompanied  by  Norton,  to  whom  I  was  recom¬ 
mending  Gines’  political  writings. 

On  Saturday  morning  about  10,  Norton  took  me  and  Mr. 
Maclagan  to  the  Convention.  This  body  met  last  in  1820.  It 
is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  reform  its  constitution. 
Every  such  proceeding  is  necessarily  a  step  towards  more  com¬ 
plete  democracy.  The  whole  affair  is  condemned  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  but  the  Convention  are  unanimous  in  their  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  reform.  There  are  about  400  delegates  sitting 
in  the  State  House.  Norton  called  out  Dana,  author  of  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast.  He  set  us  on  one  of  the  lowest  benches 
among  the  delegates.  They  sit  in  a  rising  semi-circle,  so  we  were 
near  the  President.  Dana  explained  matters  to  me.  He  is  a 
little  man,  about  35,  with  long  hair  and  a  long  pointed  beard. 
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Something  like  Lord  Malmesbury,  but  very  intelligent  looking 
and  with  spectacles.  He  was  very  kind  to  me.  He  knows  a 
good  deal  about  England  and  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Lord  Gian- 
ville  without  knowing  that  I  was  related  to  him.  He  is  a  free- 
sober,  that  is  an  abolitionist,  and  denies  that  he  is  a  democrat 
About  270  members  are  farmers ;  many  lawyers  and  a  few  divines 
doctors  and  lawyers.  There  is  little  talent  among  them,  only 
a  few  clever  men  apparently.  They  are  very  orderly,  never 
applauding.  Many  read  the  paper.  A  couple  of  ragged,  im. 
pudent  boys  go  running  about  for  messages.  The  seats  are  taken 
by  lot.  If  leaders  get  bad  places  they  buy  good  ones  of  some 
clown,  or  one  of  their  party  gives  up  his  place.  The  President 
is  about  35,  just  elected  to  Congress;  a  very  rising  man;  his 
appearance  is  very  remarkable.  The  question  was  about  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  Whether  representatives  shall  be  elected  by  towns  or 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  It  appears  that 
the  system  of  voting  by  numbers  gives  so  much  influence  to 
Boston,  w'hich  is  conservative,  that  the  democrats  are  for  the 
corporations,  which  seems  strange.  Forty  men  had  spoken  in 
the  debate.  I  heard  about  a  dozen.  None  spoke  long.  An  hour 
is  the  utmost  limit  allowed.  Not  a  single  speech  deserved  to  be 
called  good.  One  old  farmer  spoke.  He  was  a  respectable,  cross¬ 
looking,  stern  old  fellow.  Dana  says  he  probably  works  himself  ' 
on  his  farm  with  a  few  men  under  him  who  dine  together  with 
him  and  his  family.  These  are  the  men,  he  says,  who  made  the 
Revolution.  A  shoemaker  who  has  made  100,000  dollars  was 
heard  with  attention  though  a  bad  speaker,  for  he  has  some 
influence  as  a  man  of  business  :  one  half-madman  made  a  loud 
speech  for  equality  in  all  things.  Another  man  shouted  a  violent 
speech.  Mr.  Greene,  a  doctrinaire,  a  horrid-looking  fellow, 
shewed  Dana  the  passages  in  Aristotle  about  slavery,  which  he 
had  copied  out  of  the  translation.  He  advocates  women  voting 
and  such  like.  I  saw  Mr.  Hillard,  who  is  said  to  be  a  good, 
flowery  speaker ;  he  is  a  literary  man  of  some  note,  and  has  a 
work  on  Italy  (he  spent  a  year  in  Europe)  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Butler,  the  gentleman  from  Lowell,  has  taken  up  the  sedition 
line.  He  is  a  great,  thick,  bold  man,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
democrats,  and  a  most  formidable  personal  opponent.  Dana  says 
nothing  but  politefiess  will  put  him  down.  The  speeches  were  all 
very  dull,  but  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  what  such  an 
assembly  is  composed  of,  and  how  they  exercise  their  power. 
All  their  resolutions  will  go  before  the  people.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  is  to  make  the  judicature  elective,  because  the 
judges  by  being  nominated,  as  they  are,  become  party  men. 
The  standard  of  politics  is  much  lower  than  in  England,  or  any- 
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where,  almost,  in  Europe;  for  in  no  European  assembly  would 
such  democratical  views  pass  without  censure.  It  reminded  me 
most  of  a  Swiss  assembly,  but  the  speeches  are  not  so  good  nor 
60  violent.  There  is  plenty  of  decorum,  no  solemnity.  Few 
look  like  gentlemen.  The  parties  are  somewhat  mixed  up,  just 
as  in  Congress,  without  recognised  leaders.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  attention  everyone  seemed  to  pay  to  abstract  principle.  This 
would  hardly  be  expected  in  an  assembly  chiefly  consisting  of 
uneducated,  practical  men.  Dana  says  democracy  is  very 
different  here  and  in  Europe.  Every  American  knows  that  he 
must  tax  himself.  He  thinks  the  Eevolution  changed  very  little 
here.  The  old  institutions  were  continued,  only  without  the 
King.  The  old  charters  were  very  republican.  There  is  some 
trut^  I  think,  in  this  remark.  It  was  the  case  immediately  after 
[  the  Revolution.  The  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  then, 
j  Dana  is  a  Puseyite.  His  sister  is  a  Catholic.  His  father  is  one 

of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  in  America.  Dana  seems  very 
sanguine.  There  is  great  independence  in  this  assembly ;  little 
'  knowledge  or  reference  to  other  countries.  Generally  I  have 
observed  England  is  very  well  known  in  America.  English  states- 
J  men,  men  of  letters,  judges,  are  very  well  known  here,  and  every¬ 
body  speaks  of  them.  In  particular  there  is  no  reference  to 
history,  at  least  not  beyond  the  Revolution. 

I  gave  my  letter  to  Sumner  and  he  came  and  talked  to  me.  He 
is  a  very  tine  man,  with  red  eyes,  which  make  him  less  good- 
looking.  His  conversation  is  the  best  I  have  heard  here,  though 
not  so  free  from  Americanisms  as  some  others.  I  should 
estimate  his  talents  very  high.  He  is  rather  fond  of  abstract 
theories.  He  has  carried  his  abolitionism  so  far  as  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  some  of  the  best  Boston  society.  This  appears  to 
me  no  disgrace  to  him.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  rather 
elegant  than  profound.  He  travelled  in  Europe  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  success  in  England.  Lord  Carlisle  told  me  he  was  the 
ablest  American  he  knew.  Their  common  views  must  in  part 
have  caused  this  judgment.  I  suppose  the  same  reason  which 
causes  Sumner  to  be  disliked  here  causes  him  to  be  underrated. 
He  is  unpopular  in  Boston  where  the  Cottonocracy  is  supreme, 
and  is  jealous  about  the  slaves  who  produce  the  material.  Its 
influence  is  supreme  in  the  Convention.  The  lawyers  there,  who 
support  themselves  by  the  litigations  of  cotton,  speak  for  its 
interests  to  ingratiate  themselves.  Sumner  is  not  a  Puseyite, 
but  he  is  a  great  friend  of  the  bishop’s,  who  has  tried  to  make 
him  come  to  confession,  and  has  hopes  of  his  conversion.  Once 
they  were  in  the  steamer  coming  from  New  York,  and  when  they 
went  to  bed,  the  bishop  said  to  him,  “Many  in  our  present  posi- 
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tion  have  never  left  their  berths  alive,  so  if  anything  should 
happen,  remember  my  berth  is  such  a  number.”  Sumner  was 
much  struck  and  came  after  him  to  be  sure  of  the  number.  He 
is  a  good  lawyer  and  has  been  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  U  g 
As  I  sat  between  him  and  Dana,  Dana  engrossed  all  the  con¬ 
versation.  I  believe  they  are  not  very  good  friends.  Sumner 
spoke  in  great  praise  of  Lord  Carlisle.  He  told  me  Thackeray 
avoided  observing  when  he  was  in  this  country,  and  when  he 
took  him  to  Congress  on  one  occasion,  he  would  never  go  again. 

This  scene  w’as  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have  beheld  in 
the  U.S.  It  left  impressions  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot  call 
up  just  now,  writing  after  12  days  have  elapsed. 

At  1,  I  met  Norton  by  appointment  at  Little  and  Brown’s, 
the  great  importers  of  English  books.  They  have  just  such  a 
collection  as  you  find  in  an  English  shop.  Norton  gave  me  a 
little  work  he  has  just  published  on  Recent  Social  Theories.  I 
think  it  very  good.  It  is  written  in  a  high  tone  and  a  good  style. 

I  could  not  quarrel  with  the  conclusions,  but  I  think  that  as  he 
is  not  a  Catholic  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  get  at  them, 
Brownson  has  a  favorable  notice  of  the  book.  He  did  not  know 
the  author  until  I  told  him.  We  stopj^ed  a  moment  at  Burn¬ 
ham’s,  the  largest  old  bookseller.  He  has  an  immense  collec¬ 
tion  and  cheap,  but  no  catalogue.  He  is  a  complete  Infidel.  I 
was  in  quest  of  Upham  on  Witchcraft  in  America,  which  Dana 
recommended  to  me  as  the  best  work.  Upham  was  Mayor  of 
Salem  and  was  in  the  Convention.  I  could  not  get  the  book, 
which  is  rare.  Norton  spoke  very  highly  of  Parkman’s  ^  History 
of  the  Indian  War.  Parkman  was  his  contemporary  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  always  very  fond  of  historical  studies.  He  after¬ 
wards  spent  some  time  among  the  Indians,  and  the  result  is  this 
book.  I  had  been  to  Burnham’s  before,  and  bought  Sparks’ 
Washington  and  Griswold’s  American  Authors  there. 

I  dressed  and  went  to  Mr.  Abbott  Laurence’s,  as  I  understood 
he  would  take  me  to  Lynn,  but  he  had  resigned  me  to  his  son, 
whom  I  found  waiting  for  me  at  the  Eevere,  and  we  went 
together.  In  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  station  I  saw  the  younger 
Prescott,  whom  I  recognised  at  once  from  the  portraits  of  his 
father.  Lynn  is  on  the  sea  coast  about  9  miles  north-east  of 
Boston. 

It  is  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  but  so  straggling  as 
to  appear  much  less  populous.  Almost  every  shop  is  a  “Shoe 
manufactory.”  There  are  more  shoes  made  here  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  From  its  coolness  it  is  a  favourite  summer 

(1)  Parkman,  who,  though  half  blind,  lived  among  the  Indians  and  wrote 
immortal  history. 
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residence  of  the  Bostonians.  Prescott’s  house  is  about  100  yards 
from  the  sea.  There  is  a  very  fine  view,  and  the  house,  though 
email,  is  comfortable.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  not  seeing  any 
defect  in  his  eyes.  His  wife  seemed  to  me  disagreeable.  She 
said  she  hoped  I  did  not  keep  a  journal,  apparently  conscious  of 
the  poor  figure  she  was  likely  to  make  in  it.  Mr.  Abbott  Laur¬ 
ence  arrived  about  half  an  hour  after  us,  in  tattered  clothing. 

I  had  as  much  opportunity  as  I  wished  to  speak  to  Prescott  about 
interesting  matters.  I  was  ignorant,  until  he  told  me,  that  the 
object  of  Dickens’  journey  over  here  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  a  copyright  treaty.  His  first  speech  had  such  a  bad  effect 
that  he  gave  it  up ;  but  his  efforts  retarded  the  consummation 
some  years.  Prescott  publishes  in  England  at  the  same  time  as 
in  America.  When  he  arrived  at  Liverpool  the  custom  house 
officer  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Prescott  who  wrote  books,  and 
instead  of  complimenting  him  said,  “You  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  your  books  of  which  Americans  are  always 
bringing  American  editions  with  them.”  They  tear  the  American 
editions  to  pieces.  His  authorship  is  a  good  deal  spoken  of  in 
his  family  and  among  all  his  friends,  who  venerate  him  very 
much.  He  has  three  plate  glass  windows  close  behind  him  in 
his  work  room,  to  get  all  the  light ;  but  Mrs.  Prescott  says  that 
it  makes  him  very  hot  and  that  sometimes  the  back  of  his  chair 
is  too  hot  to  touch.  He  told  me  the  Edinburgh  had  spoken  of 
him  as  quite  blind,  and  he  wrote  to  deny  it.  He  said  :  “I  thought 
they  would  be  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  poor  blind  Yankee.” 
.\t  first  I  thought  there  was  some  vanity  about  his  anxiety  not 
to  be  thought  worse  off  than  he  is,  but  in  truth  there  is  plenty 
of  reason  for  it.  Thierey  recommended  him  to  dictate,  but  he 
can  read  and  write  now  very  well,  though  he  says  that  his  eyes 
are  getting  finally  weaker  by  degrees.  He  has  a  machine  for 
writing  which  he  shewed  me  up  in  his  room,  and  he  wrote  some¬ 
thing  that  I  might  see  how  he  uses  it.  His  secretary  writes  very 
like  him,  and  has  to  copy  out  everything  he  writes.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  when  Macaulay’s  next  volumes  are  to  appear, 
for  he  w'ould  not  willingly  come  out  at  the  same  time.  Macaulay 
shewed  him  some  sheets,  but  would  not  let  him  see  his  manu¬ 
script.  He  says  that  Macaulay  rewrites  everything,  writing  4 
or  5  words  and  then  blotting  them  out  again.  He  spoke  of  him 
in  high  terms.  He  says  that  he  has  been  very  lazy  about 
Philip  II.  and  ought  to  have  it  finished  by  this  time.  He  com¬ 
plains  that  Stirling’s  book  deprived  him  of  a  chapter  in  his  own 
on  the  same  subject,  and  regrets  still  more  that  he  is  writing  a 
life  of  Don  Juan,  as  he  has  collected  many  hundred  pages  of 
MS.  about  him.  He  spoke  of  all  these  things  quite  freely,  as 
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if  we  were  old  friends.  He  spoke  of  Mignet  whom  he  con8ide^ 
an  able  man  and  good  scholar,  but  does  not  expect  he  will  ever 
complete  his  great  work.  Irving’s  Landing  of  Columbus  he  con- 
siders  far  superior  to  Robertson’s.  I  noticed  that  he  spoke  ven 
highly  of  Irving.  Robertson’s  historical  style  he  called  that  of  ai 
old  woman.  Still  he  thinks  his  Introduction  will  always  he  vain, 
able,  though  the  Germans  have  gone  farther  into  the  Middle  Ages 
He  does  not  know  German  himself,  and  I  could  see  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  M.A.  He  esteemed  Hume  highly,  but  thinks  Gibbon 
the  prince  of  historians.  He  says  he  collected  such  a  vast  mass 
of  matter,  which,  though  a  greater  quantity  has  sometimes  been 
collected,  it  has  never  been  so  compressed.  He  admitted  that 
men  can  now  correct  Gibbon  sometimes,  but  his  learning  over- 
w'helms  him.  He  says  that  Gibbon’s  notices  of  his  own  studies 
display  such  zeal  and  industry  as  have  never  been  surpassed,  and 
are  very  inciting  for  young  men.  They  had  a  great  effect  on 
him  when  he  was  young.  He  is  now  56  or  58,  but  looks  much 
younger.  His  grandfather  commanded  the  rebels  at  Bunker  hill, 
and  his  wife’s  grandfather  commanded  a  British  ship  that  fired 
upon  them.  Their  swords  are  hung  up  together  in  his  library, 
which  is  a  very  fine  one.  Bancroft’s  was  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  private  library  in  the  Union  when  he  was  at  Boston.  It 
then  contained  5,000  vols.  I  should  estimate  Ticknor’s  libran 
at  present  somewhat  higher.  Prescott  asked  very  much  after  his 
friends  in  England.  He  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I  have  met 
with  in  America.  Everybody  speaks  highly  of  him.  He  is  a 
Whig,  but  has  alw'ays  avoided  politics. 

We  were  there  three  hours  and  came  away  for  the  train  about 
7.  Prescott’s  son  came  back  with  us.  He  has  none  of  his 
father’s  talent.  He  is  in  business,  in  a  great  drug  firm,  I  believe, 
He  told  me  that  Irving  had  been  collecting  materials  for  a  work 
on  Mexico  at  the  same  time  as  Prescott.  Prescott  offered  bin 
his  collection,  which  was  much  the  most  valuable,  but  Irving 
at  once  sent  him  all  his  own.  The  history  of  Philip  11.  was 
chosen  in  part  because  of  the  absence  of  a  good  work,  as  he  would 
have  felt  it  presumptuous  to  cope  with  writers  of  established 
fame.  This  his  son  said  with  reference  to  Charles  V.,  but  the 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Theodore  Metcalf,  Miss  Metcalf’s  brother, 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  sensible  and  agreeable,  a  little  serious 
though.  He  spoke  of  slavery,  not  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  spirit.  But 
he  says  all  the  happiness  the  slaves  enjoy,  and  all  the  progress  they 
have  a  chance  to  make,  is  destroyed  by  their  being  sold  at  the 
death  of  their  master.  He  also  spoke  of  religion  in  Boston.  It 
is  chiefly  Unitarian.  He  told  me  I  might  occupy  the  pew  of  his 
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family  at  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  but  I  did  not  go  there 
■  next  morning. 

On  Sunday  the  town  presented  a  very  quiet  appearance.  Long 
!,  processions  of  well  dressed  people  were  going  to  church.  Then 
the  streets  were  almost  entirely  deserted.  There  is  a  very  decorous 
shew  of  religion.  In  the  Catholic  churches  3  Masses  are  said,  and 
each  time  they  are  crowded  with  Irish.  Out  of  150,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Boston,  75,000  are  Irish.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
priests.  In  the  whole  diocese  there  are  about  70  churches. 

I  paid  no  visits,  but  prepared  for  my  departure  next  morning. 
At  dinner  an  English  gentleman  said  he  had  seen  the  Leander 
weigh  anchor  the  day  before  at  New  York  at  noon.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  therefore  walked  down  to  the  port  in  hopes  of  seeing  her 
come  into  Boston,  but  she  sailed  straight  to  Halifax.  I  am 
sorry  she  did  not  put  into  Boston,  for  they  would  have  been 
very  well  received.  The  ill  treatment  they  met  with  at  New 
York  was  highly  disapproved  of  everywhere  else,  and  they  would 
have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  here  to  make  up  for  it.  It 
seems  clear  that  it  was  the  Irish  influence  that  caused  the  people 
of  New  York  to  be  careful  how  they  were  civil  to  British  officers. 
No  doubt  the  mob  that  encouraged  the  men  to  run  and  threatened 
the  officers  w  as  instigated  by  a  pure  hatred  of  authority  and  con¬ 
sequent  love  of  desertion  generally.  In  the  evening  James 
Laurence  came  to  take  leave  of  me.  He  is  not  disagreeable,  but 
without  anything  instructive  to  say  for  himself.  I  observed  both 
he  and  the  younger  Prescott  were  not  exempt  from  the  petty 
jealousies  which  are  so  common  here  both  among  literary  men 
and  politicians.  One  denied  that  Norton  had  any  talent,  the 
other  accused  Dana  of  more  vanity  than  ability,  and  said  his 
head  was  turned  with  his  success. 

Late  at  night  came  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Abbott  Laurence, 
with  a  letter  to  the  friends  of  Abbott  Laurence,  for  Sir  John 
Acton.  There  were  also  tw'o  books.  He  had  already  lent  me  a 
pamphlet  on  religion  in  the  U.S.  by  a  very  violent  man,  hoping, 
he  said,  that  I  should  not  mind  his  enmity  to  Catholics.  Now  he 
sent  me  Carey  on  Slavery,  and  the  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census 
of  1850.  I  wrote  back  to  thank  and  take  leave  of  him  and  Mrs. 
Laurence. 

On  Monday  morning  I  started  for  Emmetsburg.  My  plan  was 
to  go  thence  westward  down  the  Ohio,  and  by  Lake  Erie  to 
Canada.  As  I  sat  in  the  railway  car  I  read  the  abstract  of  the 
Census,  which  I  found  very  instructive,  and  I  noted  a  good  many 
points  which  I  shall  put  together  separately.  On  our  w'ay  to 
Springfield  we  passed  through  a  country  chiefly  wooded.  In 
Connecticut  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  cultivation.  I  saw 
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the  Oriental  palace  Barnum  has  built  himself  in  this  State 
We  passed  by  Norwalk,  the  scene  of  the  great  accident.  Great 
precautions  are  now  taken  on  this  line.  When  1  arrived  at  New 
York,  instead  of  getting  off  to  Philadelphia  I  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  Astor  House.  I  do  not  like  this  hotel.  It  is  too 
noisy.  I  did  not  do  anything  that  evening,  and  started  by  the 
first  train  on  Tuesday  for  Philadelphia.  Here  I  was  obliged  to 
spend  several  hours  until  the  cars  w^ent  to  Lancaster.  I  walked 
about  the  town  without  going  to  any  of  the  lions.  It  is  ven 
regular  and  well-built  and  clean.  There  is  a  great  ruined  space 
where  the  great  fire  destroyed  whole  streets  some  months  ago. 
There  are  several  minor  buildings  on  the  plan,  or  in  the  style,  of 
the  Girard  College,  which  I  did  not  see,  Girard  came  over  as  a 
cabin-boy  and  made  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  he  left  for 
the  erection  of  a  college,  where  no  religious  teachers  or  clergy¬ 
men  of  any  kind  were  to  be  admitted,  and  he  left  the  minutest 
directions  about  a  wall  that  was  to  surround  the  building,  etc. 
Webster  made  a  great  speech  for  the  heirs  of  Girard ,  on  the  plea 
that  the  bequest  was  unreasonable  and  injurious.  Some  of  the 
conditions  were  evaded.  One  cannot  be  sure  here  that  a  bequest 
of  this  kind  will  long  be  respected.  The  general  feeling  is  hostile 
to  the  influence  of  testamentary  bequests.  It  was  a  very  foolish 
and  bad  bequest  of  Girard’s.  Persons  renounce  their  ordination 
to  go  in  and  teach.  Yet  little  good  is  done  with  so  much  money. 
The  building  I  hear  preferred  to  the  Madeleine.  I  looked  over 
an  old  bookstall,  where  I  observed  numerous  copies  of  Tom 
Paine’s  works  in  one  volume.  I  thought  the  collection  rather 
rich  in  good,  common  books.  I  bought  the  new  volume  of 
Putnam's  Monthhj  for  July.  It  was  much  praised  in  that 
morning’s  Tribune.  The  Tribune  of  the  day  before  had  expressed 
regrets  at  the  ill-treatment  the  officers  of  the  Lcander  had  met 
with ;  and  there  was  a  letter  in  the  Express  denouncing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Navy  Yard  authorities  in  making  the  Leander  pay 
for  the  water,  and  comparing  this  with  the  reception  of  the 
America  and  other  American  ships  in  England,  I  find  the  feeling 
generally  hostile  to  N.  York  on  this  point.  At  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  there  is  much  indignation.  I  read  Putnam  in  the  car 
going  to  Columbia.  It  is  a  very  clever  magazine.  Most  of  the 
articles,  which  have  been  attributed  to  eminent  writers,  are  by 
men  whose  names  were  not  known.  They  would  rank  high  in 
England.  There  is  more  of  amusement  than  of  serious  matter 
in  it.  I  read  one  very  interesting  article  on  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  N.  York.  The  origin  of  public  schools  free  from  all 
religious  character  is  claimed  for  that  city.  They  began  in  1802 
by  the  private  exertions  of  some  charitable  persons,  chiefly 
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uakeresses.  These  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  State.  I 
\served  that  rather  useless  scientific  studies  are  much  pursued 
in  them.  There  are  29  Ward  schools,  introduced  in  1842.  There 
j  j5  or  1800  children  in  each.  Altogether  about  100,000  chil¬ 
dren  attend  them.  These  schools  are  crowned  by  the  Free 
Academy,  founded  1848,  for  the  higher  studies  and  to  bestow 
degrees.  The  law  forbids  the  State  to  support  schools  belonging 
to  any  particular  persuasion.  Yet  two  Catholic  schools,  besides 
:  others,  receive  such  support.  The  law  is  evaded  by  teaching 
according  to  law  the  regular  time,  and  giving  religious  instruction 
in  extra  time.  Still,  this  support  is  partial  and  not  just.  There 
is  a  theological  Seminary  open  to  all  evangelical  sects  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  There  are  very  many  private  schools.  Much  is  therefore 
done  for  education  in  New  York. 

Astor,  who  is  said  to  have  made  25  millions  of  dollars,  left 
400,000  to  endow  a  library  for  the  city.  This  is  now  the  finest 
American  library,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  the 
librarian  whom  everybody  praises. 

Besides  several  other  articles  of  mere  entertainment  is  one  by 
an  American  traveller  giving  a  most  absurd  account  of  Vienna. 
I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  Alexander  Smith  in  a  criticism 
here.  He  appears  to  have  much  genius.  New  books  are  copiously 
discussed,  even  those  of  France  and  Germany.  I  thought  this 
part  particularly  well  executed.  I  here  first  heard  of  an  attempt 
which  had  been  ingeniously  made  to  set  up  Louis  XVII.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes. 

I  bought  also  Parkman’s  History  of  the  Indian  War  to  read 
on  the  way. 

The  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Philadelphia,  along 
by  Lancaster,  Columbia,  New  York,  even  into  Maryland,  is  the 
best  farming  country  in  the  U.S.  The  land  does  not  seem  to 
me  very  rich  either.  The  great  settlements  of  the  Germans 
are  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  shopkeepers’  names  are  written 
both  in  English  and  German.  The  Germans,  I  am  everywhere 
told,  preserve  their  own  language  even  to*  the  third  generation. 
Some  of  these  settlers  are  of  an  older  period.  They  are  not 
generally  liked  by  the  people. 

I  was  obliged  to  sleep  Tuesday  night  at  Columbia.  It  is  a 
flourishing  little  town  on  the  Susquehanna,  which  I  here  saw 
for  the  first  time.  The  river  is  here  very  shallow.  It  forms  a 
low  cataract  just  below  the  town,  and  there  one  might  wade 
across  at  this  season.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  the  longest  I  ever  saw. 
On  the  right  bank,  opposite  Columbia,  rises  the  extreme  ridge  of 
the  Alleghanies.  I  went  up  a  hill  near  Columbia  to  see  the  sun 
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set  on  the  fine  prospect.  Columbia  itself  is  very  quiet.  Immense  I 
piles  of  lumber  are  heaped  along  the  water  side,  brought  down  I 
from  the  upper  country,  to  go  down  in  rafts.  The  inn  where  1 1 
put  up  was  WTetched  enough  compared  with  the  splendour  of  the  ^ 
great  cities,  and  the  landlord  was  drunk,  so  I  felt  as  if  I  was  on 
the  confines  of  civilisation.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  at  beinn 
delayed  in  my  journey,  as  my  time  is  so  precious,  and  I 
not  sure  of  finding  Brownson  at  Emmetsburg.  Next  morning 
I  arrived  at  York  before  10  and  waited  till  3  for  the  stage  to  go 
to  Gettysburg.  It  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  All 
these  young  towns  are  very  regularly  built,  and  have  a  clean, quiet 
appearance.  Each  house  differs  from  its  neighbour,  and  none 
are  very  large,  so  it  has  a  very  rural  appearance.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  going  on.  I  was  struck  wdth  the  great  number  of 
lawyers.  The  priest,  Mr.  Martin,  was  absent  at  the  College.  ! 
The  Germans  seceded  from  his  congregation  a  year  ago,  to  have 
a  preacher  in  their  own  language,  and  have  built  a  church,  but 
there  is  no  German  priest  there  yet.  This  I  was  told  by  the 
sacristan,  a  respectable  old  man. 

I  sat  3  hours  in  front  of  the  little  inn,  reading  rarkinan.  His 
book  is  clever  and  very  interesting.  It  is  too  long,  too  diffuse, 
and  with  repetitions.  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  it  about  the 
Indians  whom  he  knows  well,  and  Brownson,  who  knows  them 
too,  says  his  descriptions  are  the  best.  The  subject  is  interesting 
and  little  known.  I  should  expect  something  considerable  from 
Parkman.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  disappointed  with  the  book,  after 
the  first  100  pages  w'hich  he  thought  very  good.  We  were  about 
10  silent  men  at  dinner.  There  was  plenty  of  it,  and  I  here 
had  the  first  opportunity  of  observing  the  American  habit  of 
eating  very  quickly.  In  less  than  10  minutes  I  w'as  almost  alone. 
Yet  these  men  had  sat  half  an  hour  w’aiting  for  dinner,  during 
w'hich  time  they  amused  themselves  talking  politics  very  dogms- 
tically.  I  beguiled  the  time  with  some  sherry  cobblers,  which  I 
never  tasted  in  such  perfection  or  so  skilfully  shaken  up. 

The  stage  was  a  heavy  carriage  with  6  seats,  two  of  them  in  the 
middle,  between  the  doors.  A  lady  and  her  daughter  were  there 
too,  but  only  went  part  of  the  way.  Her  husband  is  in  business 
in  Alabama.  She  was  not  very  ridiculous.  She  said  they  have 
little  fruit  in  Alabama.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  South  and 
to  slavery.  It  was  a  long  but  not  unpleasant  drive  to  Gettysburg, 
where  I  arrived  about  10.  I  refreshed  myself  here  with  so  many 
sherry  cobblers,  etc.,  that  at  last  the  old  man  of  the  house 
advised  me  to  take  no  more,  as  I  was  hot,  which  was  certainly 
disinterested.  This  is  a  small  but  rising  town  about  11  miles 
from  Emmetsburg.  The  inn  w’as  much  crowded,  for  there  was 
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a  party  of  boys  from  the  College  there  going  home.  They  were 
noisv  but  not  communicative.  I  was  very  badly  lodged,  and  it 
k  was  almost  too  hot  to  sleep.  I  was  driven  over  to  Emmetsburg 
early  on  Thursday  morning.  Emmetsburg  is  just  within  Mary¬ 
land.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  imaginary  line  ^  divides  it  from  Penn- 
'  svlvania  due  east  and  west.  On  the  top  of  an  eminence  I  caught 
si^ht  of  the  town  for  the  first  time.  It  lies  very  prettily  in  a 
vailev.  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  a  little  way 
bevond,  and  two  miles  farther  up  the  hill  is  Mount  S.  Mary’s 
College.  This  is  i>art  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  trees. 

I  was  out  of  patience  with  the  time  I  had  lost  in  performing 
this  journey,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
Brownson.  Besides  it  was  a  good  thing  to  see  the  country  also 
under  somewhat  unfavourable  aspects.  On  this  out  of  the  way 
journey  I  saw  things  I  should  hardly  have  met  with  on  the  great 
lines  of  travellers,  and  got  more  means  of  understanding  the 
people  and  the  country.  All  sides  of  life  here  are  instructive, 
for  all  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole. 

I  knew  I  was  too  late  for  the  Distribution  at  the  College  and  for 
Brownson’ 8  discourse,  but  a  similar  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
at  the  Convent  to-day.  About  7  o’clock,  as  I  was  driving  up 
to  the  College,  I  passed  a  carriage  standing  under  the  shade,  and 
asked  a  respectable  person  in  it  when  Brownson  w^as  likely  to 
go  to  the  Convent.  He  himself  called  out  from  the  inside  of 
the  carriage.  I  w’as  delighted  to  catch  him. 


(Concluded.) 


(I)  Between  N.  and  S.  “Dixie’s  line 
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The  prolixity  of  the  modern  biographer  is  becoming  formidable. 
Lord  Morley  began  it  with  his  three  volumes  of  Gladstone ;  Mr. 
Buckle  doubled  Lord  Morley  with  six  volumes  of  Beaconsfield; 
and  though  his  subject  was  twice  as  interesting,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Buckle  would  by  this  time  admit  that  his  work  might  have 
been  improved  by  condensation.  The  two  closely  printed  volumes 
of  about  800  pages  now  before  me  deal  with  the  first  and  least 
important  half  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  career.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  been  in  office  continuously  for  fifteen  years,  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  Disraeli,  longer  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  nearly  as  long 
as  the  second  Pitt.  He  is  not  yet  sixty,  and  he  is  i)robahly  good 
for  another  twenty  years  of  public  life.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
no  self-respecting  biographer  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
Premier’s  achievements,  under  ten,  or  possibly  fifteen,  volumes. 
Dribbled  out  according  to  the  modern  fashion  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  volumes  a  year,  the  Lloyd  Georgian  record  will  stretchout 
to  the  crack  of  doom.  Who  do  these  writers  think  will  have 
time  to  read  their  works?  Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  the 
person  best  fitted  to  write  the  life  of  a  celebrity  :  whether  it 
should  be  a  near  relative,  an  intimate  friend,  or  a  judicious 
stranger.  North,  Boswell,  Lockhart,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  have  proved  that  the  relative,  the  friend,  and  the 
stranger  can  all  produce  a  good  biography.  The  Life  of  Lord 
Salisbury  by  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
ambitious  attempt  by  a  woman  to  write  a  biography  on  a  big 
scale.  With  only  half  the  w’ork  before  me  I  do  not  like  to  say 
that  it  is  a  success  or  a  failure ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
recorded  for  a  precedent,  and  that  other  wives  and  daughters  will 
not  be  inspired  to  imitate  the  example.  The  truth  is  that 
w^omen  are  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  delicate  work  of 
biography.  Nearly  all  women  are  violent  partisans ;  with  them 
“every  man  is  god  or  devil  ’’ ;  the  notion  that  justice,  to  say- 
nothing  of  generosity,  may  be  due  to  an  opponent  does  not  come 
wdthin  the  scope  of  their  ethics.  They  have  seldom  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  evidence,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that  few  of  them  are  zealous  seekers  after  truth.  Lady 
Gwendolen  Cecil  is  an  exceptionally  gifted  woman ;  she  has 
spent  many  years  on  her  labour  of  love ;  but  she  is  not  exempt 
from  some  of  the  faults  just  enumerated.  There  is  a  persistent 

(\)'LiJe  oj  Robert' Marquis  of '■  Salisbury,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1830-1868.  By 
Lady  GwendolenlCaoil. 
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denigration  of  Disraeli  from  the  first  to  the  last  pages  of  these 
volumes  which  is  not  only  petty,  but  at  this  time  of  day  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  is  natural,  and  perhaps  proper,  for  his  daughter  to 
■  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  greater  man  than  Lord  Beacons- 
field ;  that  Lord  Cranborne  was  right  and  Disraeli  wrong  in  the 
quarrels  over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867 ;  and  that  it  was  the 
1  foreign  Secretary,  not  the  Prime  Minister,  who  made  the  Berlin 
*  CoiK^ress  a  success.  Lady  Gwendolen  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
hold  these  views;  but  the  nation  has  long  ago  decided  against 
I  them ;  and  her  determination  to  force  them  at  inordinate  length 
upon  her  readers  is  often  wearisome,  and  sometimes  absurd. 
Lord  Beaconstield  has  been  dead  over  forty  years ;  he  is  more 
read  and  quoted  than  ever,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  was 
received  at  Liverpool  with  loud  cheers.  A  hundred  years  hence 
his  will  be  as  familiar  and  as  venerated  a  name  as  Bacon, 
=  Chatham,  or  Burke. 

I  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  boyhood  and  early  youth  are  a  dismal  tale 
of  ill-health  and  morbid  egotism.  He  was  bullied  at  school  as  a 
boy  will  be  who  won’t  play  games,  who  can’t  keep  his  hat  on  his 
I  head,  or  his  clothes  clean,  and  who  gives  no  sign  of  intellectual 
precocity.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Christ  Church  after  two  years 
i  with  what  amounted  to  an  honorary  degree,  and  indeed  his 
beginning  of  life  was  a  kind  of  hymn  of  hate.  He  hated  his  pre¬ 
paratory  school ;  he  hated  Eton ;  he  hated  the  Peerage  and  the 
Court  Guide ;  and  worst  of  all  he  hated  Mr.  Disraeli,  twenty-five 
years  his  senior,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party. 
WTiat  are  we  to  say  to  a  young  man  who,  born  in  the  purple, 
tells  his  father  at  the  age  of  tw'enty-six  :  “I  do  not  enjoy  any¬ 
thing.  Amusements  I  have  none”?  His  father,  who  appar¬ 
ently  wished  to  provide  him  with  some  occupation,  offered  him 
a  colonelcy  in  the  Middlesex  Militia,  to  which  Lord  Robert 
replied,  “  Your  proposition  gave  me  a  stomach-ache  all  this 
morning.”  Such  morbidity  is  pathetic ;  but,  although  physically 
handicapped,  he  had  no  lack  of  moral  courage.  With  £300  a 
year  from  his  mother,  and  £100  a  year  from  his  father  (not  a 
very  magnificent  allowance  from,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  his 
son).  Lord  Robert  Cecil  married  Miss  Alderson  with  £100  a  year 
of  her  own,  and  took  a  house  in  Fitzroy  Square.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century  £500  a  year  was  about  the  equivalent  of  £1,000 
^  to-day;  but  for  a  young  lord,  bom  and  bred  at  Hatfield,  it  was 
little  enough  wherewith  to  start  married  life.  I  doubt  if  Lord 
Robert  ever  made  more  than  £300  or  £400  a  year  by  his  pen. 
Four  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  wmuld  mean  £160  by  the 
tariff  then  ruling ;  he  could  not  have  made  more  than  £200  a 
year  out  of  the  Saturday  Review,  even  though  it  was  run  by  his 
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millionaire  brother-in-law,  Mr,  James  Beresford  Hope,  for  ttie 
editor,  J.  D.  Cook,  did  not  always  accept  his  articles,  and  some¬ 
times  kept  them  on  hand  for  a  longer  time  than  a  needy  cod- 
tributor  likes.  Putting  all  these  things  together,  the  Eoben 
Cecils  could  not  have  had  a  larger  income  than  .t*800  or  f900- 
and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
future  Prime  Minister  if  his  elder  brother  had  not  died  some  ten 
years  later. 

I  protest  against  the  assumption  of  moral  superiority  that  per- 
vades  the  two  hundred  pages  devoted  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  career 
as  journalist  and  Member  of  Parliament  from  1853  to  1868.  For 
this  Olympian  attitude  there  is,  on  the  facts,  no  warrant.  What 
are  the  facts?  In  1853  Lord  Exeter  popped  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
in  for  Stamford,  one  of  the  small  boroughs  that  escaped  the 
scythe  of  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  still  remained  in  the  pocket  of 
a  great  family.  For  fifteen  years  Ijord  Robert  was  returned 
without  a  contest,  which  was  really  a  misfortune  :  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  two  or  three  contested  elections,  he  might  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Vhommc  tnoyen 
sensuel,  who  always  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Salisbun. 
Luring  those  fifteen  years  Lord  Robert  persistently  and  virulently 
attacked  Jlisraeli  in  the  Saturday  Review,  in  the  Qmrterljj 
Review,  and  in  Bentley's  Quarterly  Review.  It  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Lord  Exeter,  who  supplied  the  seat,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
(the  father),  who  paid  the  bills,  should  have  remonstrated  with 
this  very  independent  Member.  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  reply  was 
that  he  voted  with  the  party  because  by  not  doing  so  he  might 
injure  it — as  if  his  writings  in  the  Press  did  the  party  no  injury! 
To  Lord  Exeter  he  explained  more  particularly  that  Disraeli  was 
Lord  Derby’s  lieutenant,  and  that  it  was  the  Derby  Government 
that  he  supported.  As  Disraeli  was  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  was  a  very  flimsy  excuse.  To  his  fat’ner 
however,  he  gave  another  explanation.  Disraeli  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  constantly  received  him  at  Hat¬ 
field,  and  who  had  accepted  a  post  in  the  Tory  Government  of 
1859.  Naturally  Lord  Salisbury  told  his  son  that  he  objected 
not  only  to  these  anonymous  attacks,  but  to  the  indecorous  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  couched.  Lord  Robert  replied  thus: 
“  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  write  for  money.  ...  I  must 
therefore  write  so  as  best  to  gain  money.  .  .  .  What  I  do  write 
I  must  write  in  a  style  that  is  most  likely  to  attract,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  sell.”  And  Lady  Gwendolen  harps  on  the  cynicism  of 
Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli !  I  don’t  know  how  it  may  have  been 
in  the  early  Victorian  era  ;  but  in  the  ’eighties,  when  I  was  in 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  Premier,  a  Conservative 
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le  "  Member  who  was  known  to  attack  his  leader  anonymously  in  the 
e  "  oers,  and  did  so  regularly  for  a  livelihood,  would  have  had  a 
1.  oufib  time  in  the  lobbies  and  smoking  rooms.  I  should  have 
■t  “  thouc^ht  that  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  about  such  conduct. 

-  The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Disraeli  always  went  out 
’  ^  jjia  way  to  be  courteous  and  encouraging  to  the  young  Member. 

1  Pisraeli  knew  that  his  friend’s  son  was  persistently  attacking 
him  under  the  veil  of  anonymity,  for  Disraeli  had  been  a  jour¬ 
nalist  himself,  and  was  perfectly  informed  as  to  what  w’as  going 
on  in  that  world ;  yet  in  the  Government  formed  by  himself  and 
Derby  iu  1866  Lord  Cranborue,  as  the  Member  for  Stamford  had 
become  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  coveted  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Such  magnani¬ 
mity  is  very  rare  in  party  politics,  and  might  have  placated  its 
object.  On  the  contrary,  within  a  few  mouths  Lord  Cranborne 
renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Press,  with  increased  venom.  Now 
what  are  the  facts  about  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867?  After  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1866,  Gladstone  introduced  a 
Keform  Bill  to  lower  the  franchise  in  boroughs  from  L'lO  to  L‘7 
H  rental  and  iu  the  counties  from  £50  to  ^14.  The  Whigs  thought 
the  Bill  went  too  far;  the  Eadicals  thought  it  did  not  go  far 
=  enough ;  the  Tories  thought  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  oppose.  Between  these  forces  Gladstone  fell  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  aud  Lord  Derby  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  form 
a  Government  in  a  Parliament  with  a  hostile  majority.  Lord 
Derby  might,  of  course,  have  dissolved  ;  but  besides  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  General  Election  the  year  before,  men  of  all 
parties,  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Eadicals,  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
^  the  situation.  We  had  not  yet  got  compulsory  gratuitous  educa- 
H  tion;  but  the  artisans  in  the  towns  were  beginning  to  educate 
themselves  and  their  children  by  attendance  at  lectures  and 
evening  classes  at  the  institutes.  The  writings  of  Darwin, 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  abroad,  and  permeating  the  mind  of 
the  nation.  It  really  was  impossible  for  any  House  of  Commons 
I  to  postpone  or  trifle  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

Indeed,  Lady  Gw'endolen  herself,  in  one  of  the  happiest  phrases 
^  of  her  book,  explains  Disraeli’s  almost  magical  success  in  passing 
his  Reform  Bill  as  “  the  avenging  power  of  fact  over  the  self- 
created  delusions  of  politicians.”  The  first  person  to  perceive 
the  realities  of  the  situation  was  Queen  Victoria.  After  turning 
Gladstone  out,  Disraeli  was  inclined  to  rest  upon  his  oars,  while 
Lord  Derby  was,  as  usual,  only  too  delighted  to  read  racing 
results  instead  of  Parliamentary  debates.  But  the  Queen  was  a 
senous  and  resolute  woman  ;  and  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord 
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Derby  insisting  that  his  Government  should  settle  without  delay 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform.  This  letter  was  written 
in  October,  ’66,  and  must  have  been  communicated  to  the 
November  Cabinet  which  Lord  Cranborne  attended.  All  through 
December  the  discussion  was  continued  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  by  tabling  resolutions  instead  of  mtro. 
ducing  a  Bill.  That  was  purely  a  question  of  method,  not  of 
principle ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for  a  Bill.  This  change 
was  denounced  by  Lord  Cranborne  as  a  species  of  political  crime. 
The  short  time  given  to  drafting  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  was 
regarded  by  General  Peel,  Lord  Cranborne,  and  Lord  Carnanon 
as  political  profligacy  so  dangerous  that  they  all  resigned  from 
the  Cabinet  at  a  peculiarly  critical  moment  in  February. 
General  Peel  one  can  forgive ;  he  was  avenging  his  father.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  for  Lords  Cranborne  and  Carnarvon?  The 
subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  had  been  steadily  discussed  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  at  least  two  Eeform  Bills  had  been 
introduced  during  Lord  Cranborne’s  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  not  a  detail,  not  a  clause,  not  a 
schedule,  in  any  possible  Reform  Bill  that  was  not  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  Member  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Disraeli 
took  his  stand  upon  “  the  avenging  power  of  fact  ”  over  party 
politics.  He  assumed  as  his  major  premiss  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  the  question 
of  low^ering  the  franchise  had  to  be  settled  then  and  there,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Granting  this  assumption, 
in  which  the  Sovereign,  and  all  his  colleagues,  with  three  excep¬ 
tions,  concurred,  there  was  no  question  of  principle  involved; 
it  w’as  merely  a  matter  of  detail,  of  clauses  and  schedules.  As 
the  measure  was  to  be  passed  with  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
House,  it  follow’ed  that  the  details  had  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  to  secure  acceptance  by  the  different  groups.  Lady 
Gwendolen,  wdth  acid  contempt,  brands  this  policy  as  “pure 
opportunism.”  Of  course  it  was;  but  opportunism  is  sometimes 
the  highest  wisdom.  We  shall  find  plenty  of  pure  opportunism 
when  we  come  to  the  Tory  Governments  of  ’85  and  ’86,  and 
see  Lord  Carnarvon — who  is  exhibited  to  us  in  these  pages  as 
a  Paladin  of  politics,  the  soul  of  honour  and  chivalry,  shuddering 
at  the  pliability  of  Disraeli — as  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  wading 
breast-high  in  the  muddy  waters  of  Parnellism.  Abstractedly 
and  theoretically,  I  agree  with  Robert  Lowe  and  Robert  Cecil  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  dangers  of  democracy,  for  I  regards 
Government  founded  on  universal  suffrage  as  a  self-cancelling 
business,  which  ends  in  zero.  When  one-tenth  of  the  nation 
pays  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  nation 
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i  pljoose  the  law-makers,  the  result  must  sooner  or  later  end  in 
*  j  pictatorship.  But  speeches  in  the  House  and  essays  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review  will  not  make  people  believe  this  conclusion ; 

the  Dictator  will  come  with  the  avenging  power  of  fact  in  his 
I  hand.  His  appearance  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  meanwhile 
»  does  not  see  that  the  superior  morality  of  Lords  Cranborne 
and  Carnarvon  had  no  place  either  in  ethics  or  in  practical 
politics?  I  fail  to  perceive  Disraeli’s  wickedness  because,  distin- 
i  .Tuishing  essentials  from  unessentials,  he  refused  to  be  tragical 
over  the  difference  between  a  £7  rental  and  a  £5  rating,  or 
between  a  £5  rating  and  residential  suffrage.  A  generation  which 
:  has  witnessed  the  enfranchisement  of  twelve  million  voters  of 
:  both  sexes,  after  a  few  nights’  perfunctory  debate,  will  dismiss 
i  with  a  tolerant  smile  or  an  impatient  shrug  the  furious  futilities 
of  Lords  Cranborne  and  Carnarvon. 

When  the  Bill  was  passed,  Lord  Derby  retired  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health,  and  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister  in  1868.  As 
the  custom  is,  he  was  obliged  to  reconstruct  his  Government. 
With  that  absence  of  vindictiveness  which  marked  his  character, 
and  which,  I  thiiik,  placed  him  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than 
those  who  attacked  him,  Disraeli  sent  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to 
find  out  w’hether,  now  that  the  Reform  question  was  out  of  the 
way.  Lord  Cranborne  would  rejoin  the  Cabinet.  The  answer 
was  reported  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carnarvon  :  “I  told 
him  I  had  a  great  respect  for  every  member  of  the  Government 
except  one — but  that  I  did  not  think  my  honour  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  that  one.”  The  wanton  insolence  and  bad  feeling  of 
this  reply  can  only  be  realised  if  we  remember  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government  were  Cairns,  Richmond,  Stanley, 
Gathorne  Hardy,  and  Stafford  Northcote,  who  had  all  marched 
step  by  step  with  their  Chief  through  the  “  Great  Surrender.” 
Lady  Gw'endolen  surmises  that  “  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
eminently  a  man  of  peace,”  he  did  not  transmit  this  message 
to  his  Chief.  I  should  base  my  surmise  on  the  fact  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  a  gentleman. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  baked  meats  of  ’67,  which  are 
bitter  enough,  to  the  second  volume,  which  opens  upon  a  broader 
and  brighter  prospect.  In  1868,  on  his  father’s  death.  Lord 
Cranborne  was  translated  from  Duchess  Street  to  Hatfield  and 
Arlington  Street,  with  a  handsome  rent-roll  from  London  and 
Herts.  Characteristically,  the  new  Marquis  of  Salisbury  opens 
a  black  suit.  He  groans  over  the  burthen  of  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  and  laments  the  boredom  of  hospitality.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  was  much  improved  by  affluence  and  a  peerage  ;  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  had  not  been.  Lord 
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Salisbury’s  temper,  soured,  no  doubt,  by  early  struggles  with 
impecuniosity,  was  softened ;  his  latent  sense  of  humour  was 
aroused ;  and  something  very  like  geniality  took  the  place  of 
austerity.  After  six  years  of  Gladstone’s  plundering  and 
blundering,  Disraeli  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
able  to  form  a  Government  with  a  substantial  majority.  It  was 
impossible,  even  for  Disraeli,  to  forget  the  rebuff  of  1868;  and 
it  w’as  therefore  necessary  to  find  an  honest  broker  if  Lord 
Salisbury  was  to  join  the  Cabinet.  The  intermediary  appeared 
in  the  person  of  “  My  Lady,”  Lord  Salisbury’s  stepmother,  now 
the  wife  of  Lord  Derby,  the  Prime  Minister’s  son.  She  sue- 
ceeded  in  starting  a  correspondence  betw'een  ”  My  dear  Lord" 
and  “  Dear  Mr.  Disraeli,”  w’hich  ended  in  Lord  Salisbury  return¬ 
ing  to  the  India  Office.  The  relations  between  the  two  men 
improved  rapidly  from  that  date,  although  the  confidence  and 
admiration  which  the  older  man  extended  to  the  younger  were 
never  quite  reciprocated.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  letters  written 
by  Lord  Salisbury  to  his  wife  from  the  Berlin  Congress,  it  L* 
rather  amusing  to  find  that  the  Cecil  family  evidently  regarded 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  pottering  figurehead,  the  success  of  tlie 
business  being,  of  course,  due  to  his  lieutenant.  On  June  23rd, 
1878,  Lord  Salisbury  writes  :  ”  There  is  no  new’s  since  I  wrote 
yesterday — except  that  my  Chief  is  distressing  himself  very 
much  about  the  supposed  designs  of  Bismarck ;  what  with  deaf¬ 
ness,  ignorance  of  French,  and  Bismarck’s  extraordinary  mode 
of  speech ,  Beaconsfield  has  not  the  dimmest  idea  of  what  is 
going  on — understands  everything  crossways — and  imagines  a 
perpetual  conspiracy.”  I  believe  the  second  lion  alw^ays  thinks 
the  first  a  bore. 

In  this  volume  Lady  Gwendolen  recovers  the  sense  of  literary 
and  historical  perspective,  wffiich,  to  the  distress  of  her  readers, 
she  so  completely  lost  in  the  first  volume.  She  fastens  on  the 
Eastern  question,  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  the  w'ar  between 
Turkey  and  Eussia,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  as  the  really 
important  events  of  the  Beaconsfield  era. 

”  The  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace,”  is  a  maxim  only 
true  if  it  be  remembered  that  a  nation  may  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  peace.  Lord  Salisbury  preserved  peace  in  Europe  whilst  he 
lived.  The  question  is  whether  his  foreign  policy  did  not  lead 
inevitably  to  the  Great  War  in  1914.  The  author  of  the  sayinf 
just  quoted  w’as  the  penultimate  Lord  Derby,  who  never  said  a 
foolish  thing  and  seldom  did  a  wise  one.  If  his  cold  nature  ever 
felt  anything  like  affection  and  admiration  for  any  public  mar. 
it  w’as  for  Lord  Beaconsfield ,  who  made  him  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  Cabinet  of  1874.  Yet  he  deserted  his  leader  in  1878  because 
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=  I  ord  Beaconstield  stopped  Russia  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
:  bv  despatching  the  Fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  and  calling  Indian 
!  to  Malta.  Lord  Salisbury  had  at  last  recognised  the 
j  poinmanding  personality,  which  he  had  so  long  resisted.  He 
'  succeeded  Lord  Derby  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  “  the  master 
i  of  flouts  and  gibes  ’  ’  had  no  words  too  strong  to  condemn  the 
'  jiopotent  pacifism  of  his  late  colleague.  He  compared  Lord 
i  perby’s  explanation  to  the  discoveries  of  Titus  Oates,  and 
■  jjiijunied  lip  his  character  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and  bitterest 
i  epigrams  in  the  range  of  political  invective.  “  My  noble  friend,” 
he  said,  ”  will  never  stray  far  from  the  frontier  lines  of  either 
i  pirty,  and  he  reserves  all  his  powers  of  being  disagreeable  for 
!  those  with  whom  he  is  temporarily  associated.”  The  action 
'  from  which  Lord  Derby  shrank,  with  the  flawless  logic  of  a 
I  pacifist,  forced  Russia  to  submit  the  treaty  which  had  been 
wrung  from  Turkey  at  San  Stefano  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Eurojiean  Powers,  who  saved  Constantinople  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Would  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  adhered  to  the  Eastern 
i  policy  of  Disraeli !  No  sooner  had  the  election  of  1880  removed 

[Lord  Beaconsfield  from  power  than  Gladstone  began  the  reversal 
of  his  rival’s  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  avoid 
doing  so,  seeing  that  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  campaign  of  1877 
and  the  Midlothian  campaign  of  1880  consisted  of  nothing  but 
denunciations  of  “  the  unspeakable  Turk  ”  and  the  Minister  who 
I  had  protected  him.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1881  Lord 
'  Beaconsfield  complained  that,  in  defiance  of  the  tradition  of 
continuity  of  policy,  the  new  Government  had  given  the  order 
for  “perpetual  and  complete  reversal  of  all  that  had  occurred  ” 
in  foreign.  Colonial,  and  Irish  affairs.  That  the  Liberal  party 
should  have  so  acted  was  bad  enough ;  but  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  been  induced  to  abandon  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy 
of  supporting  the  Sultan  for  the  policy,  partly  religious,  partly 
philanthropic,  and  wholly  sentimental,  of  patronising  the  Balkan 
-  States,  was  deplorable ;  and  exactly  the  consequences  predicted 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  ensued  in  the  following  thirty  years.  Lord 
F  Beaconsfield’s  policy  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  terri- 
t  torial  integrity  of  Turkey  was  no  sentimental  predilection  of  a 
"  Tew’  for  his  cousins  of  the  Koran ;  it  was  a  clear  perception  of 
the  realities  of  world-politics,  supplemented  by  a  profound  know- 
I;  ledge  of  human  nature.  In  July,  1878,  Lords  Beaconsfield  and 
Salishurv  returned  from  Berlin  and  drove  in  triumph  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Downing  Street,  bringing  peace  with  honour. 
A  few  days  later  the  Prime  Minister  expounded  his  Eastern  policy 
to  a  crowded  House  of  Lords.  ”  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
at  all  times  have  resisted  the  partition  of  Turkey,”  said  Lord 
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lieaconsfield.  “  They  have  done  so  because,  apart  from  thehigl 
moral  considerations  that  are  mixed  up  with  the  subject,  they 
believed  an  attempt,  on  a  great  scale,  to  accomplish  the  partiiioi 
of  Turkey  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  long,  a  sanguinary,  aoj 
often  recurring  struggle,  and  that  Europe  and  Asia  would  boft 
be  involved  in  a  series  of  troubles  and  sources  of  disaster  anj 
danger  of  which  no  adequate  idea  could  be  formed.”  We  can 
form  in  1921  only  too  adequate  an  idea  of  the  troubles  anj 
disasters  and  dangers  in  which  Europe  and  Asia  have  been,  anj 
are,  involved  by  the  attempt,  not  yet  accomplished,  to  partition 
Turkey.  But  in  1878  Disraeli  foresaw  that  if  the  Balkan  States 
were  encouraged  by  Russia,  or  the  Western  Powers,  to  attack 
Turkey,  and  if  British  support  were  withdrawn  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  following  results  would  ensue  :  (1)  The  Balkan  State! 
would  quarrel  over  the  spoils  and  w'ould  attack  one  another, 
(2)  Russia  and  Austria,  the  two  competitors  for  the  Protectorate 
or  Suzerainty  of  Eastern  Europe,  would  be  obliged  to  intervene, 
and  ultimately  to  go  to  war  with  one  another ;  (3)  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia  wmuld  mean  a  world-war ;  (4)  war  against 
Turkey  w'ould  create  disaffection,  if  not  rebellion,  among  the 
IMahommedan  subjects  of  Britain  in  India ;  (5)  if  Britain  ceasej 
to  be  the  predominant  Power  at  Constantinople,  some  other 
Great  Power  would  step  into  her  shoes,  to  the  peril  of  the  British 
Empire.  All  these  consequences  have  exactly  followed  from  the 
pro-Balkan  anti-Turkish  policy  adopted  by  both  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  Governments  since  1881.  Lord  Salisbury  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1878.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  his  recidivism  after  his  leader’s  death?  His  daughter  tells 
us  (Vol.  II.,  p.  326)  that  wdien  he  went  back  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1885,  one  of  his  earliest  inquiries  of  its  documents  was 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  influence  at  Constantinople 
He  returned  from  the  investigation  in  despair.  ”  They  have 
just  throwm  it  away  into  the  sea,”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘without 
getting  anything  whatever  in  exchange.”  But  liord  Salis¬ 
bury  was  in  office  from  ’85  until  1902,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years  between  ’92  and  ’95,  when  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  agreed  writh  his  foreign  policy,  was  Secretary  of  State.  Ar? 
we  then  to  understand  that  in  these  seventeen  years  Lord' 
Salisbury  and  Rosebery  failed  to  recover  the  influence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  which  Gladstone  and  Granville  had  thrown  away? 
That  seems  an  impossible  explanation,  especially  if  we  remember 
that  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
as  a  mistake,  or  rather  a  miscalculation.  Without  perhap' 
realising  it,  he  did  slip  back  into  a  Liberal  Eastern  policy,  and 
even  boasted  of  it.  ”  We  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse, 
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said  Lord  Salisbury.  Indeed  no  !  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  did 
not  back  the  wrong  horse.  But  Gladstone  and  Salisbury  and 
Grey,  in  backing  the  Balkan  States,  put  our  money  on  a  whole 
stable  of  “wrong  ’uns.”  Let  us  see  how  Disraeli’s  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  In  1912  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece  attacked 
Turkey,  beat  her  (despite  of  assistance  from  Germany  in  the 
shape  of  officers  and  munitions),  and  took  territory  from  her. 
That  was  the  first  Balkan  war.  In  1913  Bulgaria,  dissatisfied 
with  its  share  of  the  plunder,  attacked  Serbia,  Eoumania,  and 
Greece.  That  was  the  second  Balkan  war,  intently  watched  by 
Russia  and  Austria.  In  1914  Austria,  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  the  growth  of  Slavia,  seized  the  pretext  of  the  Archduke’s 
murder  to  declare  war  on  Serbia,  and  in  the  Great  War  which 
followed  Turkey  appeared  as  the  vassal  of  Germany,  bound  by 
a  treaty  made  under  the  nose  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Con- 
"  stantinople.  Such  were  the  results  of  a  foreign  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe  based  on  religious  prejudice  and  humanitarian  sentiment. 
For  I  can  find  no  other  reasons  for  backing  Ferdinand  and  Con¬ 
stantine  against  the  Sultan.  During  the  factious  agitation  in 
1877  started  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  favour  of  Bulgaria,  his  family 
and  followers  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  themselves  (with 
*  that  lack  of  humour  which  dogged  the  conduct  of  their  Chief) 
I  as  “we  Christians.”  The  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  is  still  dis¬ 
cernible  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  family  ;  and  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  stream  of  sympathy  between  the  houses  of  Gladstone  and 
Cecil.  No  doubt,  idem  sentire  de  ecclcsid  is  a  strong  bond  of 
social  friendship ;  but  it  is  no  foundation  for  a  national  policy. 
We  know  more  about  the  Christians  of  Eastern  Europe  than 
we  did  before  the  war.  And  ruffian  as  the  Turk  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  we  know  now  that,  judged  by  our  standards  of 
civilisation,  there  is  between  Turk  and  Bulgar  and  Serb  and 
Greek  not  a  pin  to  choose.  Of  course  Lord  Grey  must  share 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  SaUsbury  the  blame  for  the  anti- 
Turkish  pro-Balkan  policy.  Disraeli’s  prophecy  with  regard  to 
its  effect  in  India  has  been  and  is  being  fulfilled.  In  the  debate 
on  India  raised  by  Lord  Sydenham  on  October  25th,  Lord 
Lytton  (the  son  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Viceroy)  said  :  ”  Most 
of  the  trouble  in  India  arose  from  Mahommedan  discontent 
caused  by  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey.”  In  a  vigorous  letter 
to  the  Times  of  November  12th  the  Aga  Khan  wrote  that 
“The  failure  of  the  Entente  to  conclude  pefice  with  Turkey 
and  to  restore  to  the  Turks  their  capital  and  their  historic  home¬ 
land  has  created  a  situation  which  has  long  been  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  .  .  .  The  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  Turks  has  aroused  the  most  intense  exasperation 
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throughout  the  whole  of  Islam.  .  .  .  The  Moslems  of  India  do 
not  want  to  see  Turkey  blotted  out.”  At  Cairo,  at  Teheran 
and  at  Cabul,  we  are  to-day  meeting  the  hostility  resultant  from 
the  policy  of  kicking  the  Turk,  ‘‘bag  and  baggage,”  out  of 
Europe,  a  policy  which  ‘‘  we  Christians  ”  steadily  pursued  from 
Disraeli’s  death  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  whidi 
seemingly  we  are  still  pursuing,  even  at  the  risk  of  quarrellino 
with  France. 

The  one  saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  quoted  in  these  pa«e< 
without  a  sneer  is  the  remark  made  to  the  author  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  the  only  man  of  real  courage  with  whom  he  had 
ever  worked.  It  pains  me  to  say  on  closing  the  book  that  Ladv 
Gwendolen  Cecil  seems  from  first  to  last  quite  untouched  by  the 
genius  and  generosity  of  the  great  statesman  who  was  so  kind 
to  her  father,  and  to  whom  her  father  was  so  unkind. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann, 


the  l.F.S.  AND  ULSTEB.' 

„  h^foie  has  such  a  chorus  ot  general  jubilation  acclaimed 
,  in  our  domestic  political  history  as  greeted  the  announce- 
‘  ™  DeLuber  7th.  1921.  that  the  Contereuce  which  had 

Downing  Street,  off  and  on.  or  nearly  five 
U  rllsiuo  the  Irish  question,  had  arrived  at  agreement 

w  and  for  ever-so  the  enthusiasts  instantaneously  concluded 

_.bevered  problem  d  dihf  wo^^  of  stage- 

expert  "  could 

rTaunroached  for^the  purpose  of  impressing  mankind  with 
that  had  been  accomplished.  Dreary  Downing 
8^71^  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  occupied  by  sWvermg 

”3r*e*epeniug  door  and  the  appearance  of  a  tos^d  and 
Ld  Lord  Chancellor  almost  hand  in  hand  with  »  e*"eftain 
the  Irish  Eepublican  Army ;  a  few  hurried  words  o  rev  . 

tollowed  by  a  scampering  of  journalists  in  search  o  '“'g 
i  cabs  -  a  private  secretary  (in  the  Prime  Minister  s  fur  coat) 
hurrjiiig  in  a  motor  to  Boston,  where  a  special  train  rushes  him 
to  Holyhead  to  hand  him  over  to  a  destroyer  waiting  to  carry  h 
iB  record  time  to  Belfast ;  and  then  twenty-four  hours 
.„d  speculation  before  the  text  of  the  document  is 
all  this  provided  a  mm  en  seine  which  >“““ 

journalists  in  applying  to  it  the  epithets  historic 
’dramatic.”  which  they  habitually  misuse  so  vilely. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  almost  complete  unanimity  of 
appmml  be'stlved  on  the  Treaty  between  the  British  Govem- 
B«t  and  Sinn  Pein.  and  the  congratulations  ^ 

authors  fiorii  all  parts  ot  the  world.  It  was  a  woild-wlde  „ 
relief  It  did  not  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  Agr^nient .  it 
would  have  been  little  less  hearty  or  general 

had  been.  Ml  that  was  cared  for  was  that  the  parties  in  the 

Conference  were  at  one.  and  that  on  some 

w-hat-there  was  to  be  a  cessation  ot  the  horrors  in  Ireland  that 

preceded  the  truce  in  July.  ,  •  au 

It  was  this  universal  sense  of  relief  that  explains  the  strange 
fact  that  there  never  was  a  great  State  Paper  comparable  in 
importance  with  this  Irish  Treaty  which  was  ® 

Press  with  so  little  critical  examination. 

“epoclLinaking.”  “soul-stirring,”  and  a  number  of  similarly  high- 

(1)  Tile  Editor  ia  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  his  contributors 
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sounding  compound  adjectives  were  employed  in  the  benediction 
pronounced  on  it ;  but  there  was  practically  no  analysis  of  the 
Articles  it  contained,  no  attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  effect  its  provisions  would  have  on  the  destinies  of  the  dis¬ 
united  Kingdom. 

These  tw^o  features  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Downing 
Street  Treaty — the  unanimity  of  approval  and  the  absence  of 
critical  estimation — are  the  more  remarkable  because  the  subject- 
matter  has  been  the  source  of  the  fiercest  and  most  sustained 
political  conflict  in  this  country  in  modern  times.  For  thirtv 
years  party  contests  have  raged,  with  occasional  pause,  round  the 
question  of  Irish  government.  Yet  all  of  a  sudden  we  wake  up 
one  morniner  to  find  it  all  “settled,”  by  the  leaders  of  both  the 
old  contending  parties,  on  terms  which  amid  all  their  bitterest 
differences  in  the  past  both  had  agreed  in  pronouncing  for  ever 
impossible.  Barely  twelve  months  had  passed  since  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  used  his  powerful  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain  his  lucidity  in  argument,  to  convince  Parliament  and 
the  country — although  neither  required  convincing — that  to  give 
Ireland  the  status  of  a  Dominion  would  be  political  lunacy.  On 
the  6th  of  last  month  they  agreed  that  Ireland  should  have  the 
status  of  a  Dominion. 

Sudden  and  complete  political  conversions  like  this,  though 
not  without  precedent,  do  not  occur  without  some  compelling 
reason.  It  is  when  we  seek  the  reason  in  this  case  that  we  feel 
disposed  to  sing  our  Hosanna  in  a  minor  key.  Indeed,  the 
reason  is  such  an  unpleasant  one  that  it  is  not  now  considered 
good  manners  to  mention  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  plainly  obvious. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Government  were  not  able  to  put  an  end 
to  indiscriminate  assassination  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  had 
no  choice  but  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  This  is  not  a  reckless 
or  unmannerly  accusation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excuse,  if 
not  a  justification,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  There 
is  no  single  one  of  the  Ministers  whose  signatures  are  attached 
to  the  Irish  Treaty  who  has  not  declared,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  Government  is  to  enforce  the  law, 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  protect  life  and  property.  It  is  only 
fair  to  credit  these  Ministers  with  the  earnest  desire  to  do  their 
first  duty  if  they  could.  The  sole  excuse  for  their  not  doing  so 
is  that  they  could  not.  It  w^as  no  doubt  a  humiliating  position  to 
find  themselves  in ;  but  many  Governments  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  humiliating  peace.  It  should,  however,  be 
recognised  that  such  a  peace  does  not  cease  to  be  humiliating 
because  it  is  necessary.  Moreover,  the  humiliation  becomes 
more  unmistakable  when  it  is  considered  what,  on  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  ovvu  showing,  is  involved.  It  is  only  some  thirteen 
months  since  the  Chief  Secretary  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
that  we  were  “  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  conspiracy  based  on 
Ireland  to  smash  the  British  Empire.”  It  would  be  a  gross  in¬ 
justice  to  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  to  entertain  the  thought  that 
anything  but  iin})erative  necessity  would  have  f^rsuaded  him 
to  give  way  before  a  conspiracy  to  smash  the  British  Empire. 

If,  then,  the  realities  of  the  situation  last  July  be  candidly  faced 
and  acknowledged,  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  Sinn  Fein 
nas  not  wholly  indefensible.  Of  their  subsequent  conduct,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  known,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  out.set  gave  the  Irishmen  the  advantage  of  allow^- 
ing  it  to  become  apparent  that  peace  was  much  more  eagerly 
desired  in  Downing  Street  than  in  Dublin — a  fact  that  was  amply 
confirmed  by  the  proceedings  in  Dublin  after  the  Treaty  was 
signed — and  the  Irishmen,  of  course,  raised  their  terms 
accordingly.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  started  by  declaring 
that,  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  could  not  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  duty  parley  with  fellow-subjects  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  then 
proceeded  to  do  so  for  several  months,  only  obtaining  that 
acknowledgment  in  a  grudging  and  carefully  hedged  formula 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the  last  session  of  the  Conference, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sinn  Fein  delegates,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  exact  the  last  iota  of  their  demands. 

For  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Messrs.  Griffith 
and  Collins,  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  ‘‘  President  ” 
De  Valera  and  his  personal  adherents,  ever  really  attached 
much  importance  to  the  formula  of  allegiance ;  but  they 
saw  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did,  and  that  it  was  there¬ 
fore  a  valuable  card  in  their  hand.  They  played  it  very 
well;  and  it  doubtless  gave  them  a  pleasurable  sensation  when 
in  the  end  they  drove  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  devise  a  formula  which  skilfully  avoided  exacting 
"allegiance”  to  the  King  while  securing  it  to  the  Irish  Free 
State.  For  those  eminent  lawyers  know  better  than  most  people 
that  “true  allegiance  ”  has  a  definite  legal  signification  with 
long  antiquity  behind  it,  whereas  a  promise  to  be  “faithful  ” 
means  w^iatever  the  promisor  chooses  it  to  mean'.  But  how¬ 
ever  stubbornly  the  astute  Irish  gentlemen  may  have  thought  it 
politic  to  haggle  over  the  formula,  they,  of  course,  knew  quite 
well  ,  as  Mr.  Collins  avowed  in  a  Press  interview  as  soon  as  the 
Treaty  was  signed,  that  the  status  of  a  Dominion  is  fully  sufficient 
to  give  Southern  Ireland  virtual  independence. 

From  this  interview  (published  in  the  Press  on  December  8th)  it 
is  clear  that  from  the  very  outset  the  Sinn  Fein  politicians  are 
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bent  on  doin^^  as  much  mischief  as  possible  to  the  British  Empire 
Jt  is  well  understood  that  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  anj 
the  Dominions  rest  on  tacitly  accepted  usages  which  are  far 
from  identical  with  the  actually  legal  ix)sition,  and  that  these 
happy  relations  would  be  endangered  by  attempts  at  logical 
definition.  Mr.  Collins,  after  explaining  that  while  all  the 
Dominions  “are  restive  under  the  appearance  of  parental 
restraint  ”  by  the  Mother  Country,  goes  on  to  warn  us  that 
“Ireland,  as  a  separate  nation,  would  naturally  be  more  restive 
under  any  control  of  the  neighbouring  nation  ”  ;  and  he  insists 
that  the  loose  understanding,  which  has  so  happily  proved  effec¬ 
tive  in  avoiding  awkward  questions  between  Great  'Britain  and 
the  Dominions,  and  in  enabling  the  proved  loyalty  of  the  latter 
to  serve  as  a  sufficient  cement  of  Empire,  must  be  swept  awav 
and  replaced  by  hard  and  fast  legal  enactment.  “It  is  essen¬ 
tial,”  he  says,  “that  the  present  de  facto  position  should  be 
recognised  de  jure,  and  that  all  its  implications  as  to  sovereignty, 
allegiance,  and  constitutional  independence  of  the  Government 
should  be  acknowledged.” 

That  means,  of  course,  that  since  everybody  knows  that  no 
hindrance  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  secession  by  anv 
Dominion  who  desired  it,  this  de  facto  right  to  declare  independ¬ 
ence  must  be  converted  by  Imperial  Statute  into  a  de  jure  right 
of  secession. 

But  even  pending  the  passing  of  such  legislation,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  value  in  the  scraps  of  ‘‘  parental  restraint  ” 
over  the  l.E.8.  reserved  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty.  The  limit 
imposed  on  the  Irish  military  defence  force,  the  entry  into  Irish 
i)orts  given  to  British  shipping,  the  clause  designed  to  safeguard 
religious  liberty,  are  all  worthless,  because  England  is  to  be  left 
without  means  of  enforcing  them.  The  Irish  Free  State  will  be, 
for  all  practical  pinqwses,  as  independent  of  Great  Britain  as  is 
France  or  Spain  to-day,  whether  or  not  it  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  adopt  a  Declaration  of  Independence  by  its  legislature.  There  is 
not  even  a  free  trade  agreement  embodied  in  the  Treaty.  There 
was  such  a  provision  in  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  negotiations,  which  General  Smuts 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  agreed  in  applauding  as 
more  generous  than  Ireland  had  any  right  to  expect,  but  the 
Irish  delegates  evidently  forced  the  Prime  Minister  to  withdraw 
it.  The  Irish  Free  State  can,  therefore,  impose  customs  duties 
on  imjxjrts  from  England.  Even  if  it  does  not,  it  will  probably  be 
able  before  long  to  reduce  taxation  on  dutiable  articles,  particularly 
on  whisky,  which  will  equally  necessitate  a  Customs  barrier  in 
this  country.  The  I.F.S.  will  be  in  a  position  to  reduce  taxation, 
because  no  one  can  seriously  believe  that  sixpence  will  ever  be 
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paid  to  the  lmi>eiial  Exchequer  under  Article  5  of  the  Treaty, 
i  pspecially  as  she  is  given  tlie  right  to  counterclaim  or  set  off  in 
respect  of  “  auy  just  claims  on  the  part  of  Ireland.”  Those  who 
'  bear  in  mind  the  hoary  old  fiction  about  the  over-taxation  of 
Ireland  will  expect  to  see  a  counterclaim  in  respect  of  over¬ 
taxation  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  which  will  give  the  l.F.S. 
a  credit  balance  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  cross-account. 

It  is  the  prospect  of  the  Free  State,  thus  relieved  of  the  whole 
burden  of  Imi)erial  Expenditure,  being  in  a  financially  favourable 
position,  that  is  being  employed,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  as 
asubtle  means  of  coercing  Ulster.  The  Sinn  Fein  delegates  cared 
in  reality  far  more  about  securing  domination  over  Ulster  than 
about  refusing  an  oath  of  allegiance.  They  used  the  latter 
question  as  a  lever  to  get  their  ow'ii  way  about  the  former,  which 
they  could  never  have  done  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  most 
iraproi)erly  allowed  the  question  of  allegiance  to  be  debated,  and 
treated  as  a  ”  concession,”  for  which  Messrs.  Collins  and  Griffith 
could  claim  credit  in  the  game  of  give  and  take.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  a  dear  idea  of  the  treatment  to  which  Ulster  has  been 
subjected,  for  which  treachery  is  not  too  strong  a  word,  a  cursory 
retros[)ect  is  indis[)ensable. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  record  of  Ulster  in 
the  war,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  vindicated  her 
claim  to  favourable  consideration  by  Englishmen.  Any  person 
who  questions  the  justice  of  that  claim  may  be  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  been  a  lifelong  supporter  of  Irish 
Nationalism,  and  who  before  the  war  was  among  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  the  movement  in  Ulster  led  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  I  refer  to  Colonel  John  Ward,  Labour  M.P.  for  Stoke. 
Colonel  Ward,  in  the  light  of  experience  gained  during  his  own 
distinguished  service  in  the  war,  w^as  driven  to  new  and  very 
definite  views  as  to  the  rights  of  Ulster.  In  an  article  in  The 
Wmetecnth  Century  and  After  for  January,  1921,  he  declares 
that : — 

“It  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  mere  Englishman  to  praise  the 
gallantry  and  patriotism  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ulster ;  their  record 
stands  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  the  war.  The  case  of  the  South 
of  Irelanil,  her  most  ardent  swlmirer  will  admit,  is  not  £is  any  other  in  the 
whole  British  Empire.”  There  were,  says  Colonel  Ward,  certain  notable 
exceptions,  “  but  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  few  only  show  up  in 
greater  and  more  exaggerated  contreist  the  sullen  indifference  of  the 
majority,  and  the  active  hostility  of  the  minority,  who  would  have  seen 
our  country  and  its  people  over-run  and  defeated  not  only  without  regret 
but  with  fiendish  delight.” 

Having  thus  stated  the  contrast  between  Ulster  and  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  which  the  sternest  of  tests  made  evident,  Colonel  Ward 
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draws  the  conclusion  with  which,  one  would  think,  every 
minded  Englishman  must  agree  : — 

“  Tho  prospect  or  even  possibility  of  forcing  Ulster  within  tho  ambi  i 
of  a  Dublin  Parliament  has  now  become  unthinkable.  The  people  of  th* 
North  of  Ireland  have  shown  such  immistakable  evidence  of  difiereace 
of  mentality  in  general  world-outlook  from  the  people  of  the  South,  that 
any  idea  of  compelling  them  by  force  to  live  under  a  people  so  uttflfly 
opposite  in  character  as  the  test  of  the  Great  War  has  shown  them  to  be 
is  no  longer  a  practical  proposition.  Tho  war  has  saved  us  from  that 
cardined  blunder.” 

The  view  thus  forcibly  expressed  by  this  distinguished  and 
patriotic  Labour  ^Member  of  Parliament  was  held,  when  peace 
was  declared,  not  only  l)y  the  whole  Unionist  Party  without 
exception — that  was  to  be  expected — but  by  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  in  the  State.  “  No  coercion  of  Ulster  ”  was  an  accepted 
p)rinciple  which  must  be  observed  in  any  future  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Irish  government. 

But  the  Ulstermen  soon  discovered  that  this  was  not  so  firm  a 
security  as  it  appeared  against  their  being  driven  “  within  the 
ambit  of  a  Dublin  Parliament.”  Coercion  was  a  term  susceptible 
of  many  meanings.  It  was  never  defined.  It  meant  one  thing  to 
Mr.  Asquith  and  another  to  INIr.  Lloyd  George.  It  meant  one 
thing  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.  The 
pledge  against  coercion  did  not,  it  appeared,  exclude  moral 
pressure  one  day,  intimidation  the  next,  and  penalisation  the 
third.  It  left  Ministers  of  the  Crown  free  to  apply  every  sort  of 
appeal,  every  sort  of  reproach,  to  break  down  the  steadfast 
determination  of  Ulstermen  not  to  link  their  fortunes  with 
enemies  of  England. 

It  w’as  by  urgent  apijeals  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Ulster 
during  the  war  that  her  people  were  persuaded  in  the  summer  of 
1916  to  consent,  with  infinite  reluctance  and  regret,  to  proix)8ah 
for  settlement  which  required  them  to  abandon  their  long-sus¬ 
tained  and  passionate  adherence  to  the  legislative  Union,  only  to 
discover  when  they  had  made  the  sacrifice  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  told  one  story  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  quite  a  dilTerent  oue 
to  Mr.  Bedmond  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  It  was 
in  response  to  appeals  of  a  similar  character  that  the  same  people 
consented  to  acquiesce  in  what  was  represented  to  be  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920. 

]n  view  of  the  treaty  to  establish  an  Irish  Free  State,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  in  which  Ulster  was  placed 
by  the  Act  of  1920.  That  Act  differed  from  the  abortive  proposals 
of  1916  in  that  the  latter  (as  understood  in  Ulster)  simply  cut  the 
six  Protestant  counties  out  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Home  Eule  Act, 
leaving  them  in  all  respects  in  the  same  position  as  they  had  been 
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under  the  Union,  whereas  the  former  thrust  Home  Eule  on  the 
six  counties  in  a  local  constitution  which  was  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  constitution  given  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Parliaments  of  Northern  and  Southern  Ireland 
respectively  were  identical,  and  both  were  equally  limited  by  the 
reservation  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  authority  in  many 
important  particulars,  including  the  initiation  and  control  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  measure  w’as  this  abso¬ 
lute  equality,  political  and  economic,  between  the  two  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  it  would  have  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  in 
Ulster  if  it  had  sought  to  place  the  North  in  a  position  of  the 
slightest  inferiority  to  the  South  in  any  single  respect.  So  in¬ 
tense  was  the  dislike  of  the  idea  of  subjecting  their  territory  to 
any  authoritv  common  to  all  Ireland  that  the  Ulster  people 
regarded  with  the  gi’eatest  suspicion  the  Council  of  Ireland  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Act,  even  although  it  possessed  no  real  legislative 
power;  and  they  were  only  to  be  persuaded  not  to  oppose  it 
strenuously  by  the  plea  that  the  machinery  it  provided  for  creating 
an  All-Ireland  Parliament,  if  North  and  South  should  ever  com¬ 
bine  in  desiring  such  a  thing,  paid  harmless  homage  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Irish  unity,  which  would  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Bill , 
while  that  machinery  could  never  be  put  in  motion  without  their 
consent. 

All  this  was  w’ell  known  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and,  of  course, 
to  his  Unionist  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Several  of  the  latter, 
and  especially  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
had  many  and  many  a  time  expressed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
language  their  warm  approval  of  Ulster’s  determination  never  to 
have  part  or  lot  in  a  Dublin  Parliament.  None  realised  better 
than  they  the  strength,  the  tenacity,  of  that  determination  ;  none 
knew  better  that  to  depart  from  it  under  any  pretext  or  for  any 
object  would  be,  not  a  concession  on  a  point  of  detail,  but  the 
abandonment  of  everything  Twister  had  contended  for,  and  w'hich 
they  had  themselves  exhorted  her  to  fight  for  to  the  end. 

It  was,  therefore,  nothing  short  of  incredible  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  in  the  Conference  chamber  of  Downing  Street  the 
British  negotiators  w^ere  prepared  to  purchase  the  signatures  of 
the  Irish  Eepublicans  to  a  treaty  of  peace — i.e.  of  peace  from 
organised  assassination — by  urging  Ulster  to  join  them  in  setting 
up  an  All-Ireland  Parliament,  in  which  she  was  to  take  her  place 
in  a  perpetual  minority  among  the  representatives  of  Sinn  Fein. 
But  the  incredible  w^as  true.  Whether  by  design  or  negligence, 
everything  that  was  being  done  in  the  Conference  leaked  day  by 
day  into  the  Press,  at  the  very  time  when  any  scrap  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  refused  ‘  ‘  in  the  public  interest  ’  ’  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  vinilent  campaign  against  Ulster  was  carried  on  in  all 
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the  iie\vspai)er.s  known  to  be  in  the  closest  relations  with  the 
Government.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  divides  his  time  between 
exploring  avenues  and  creating  atmospheres.  In  November  he 
was  busy  at  both ;  the  atmosphere  he  was  creating  was  one  to 
as})hyxiate  Ulster.  Day  after  day  hints  were  drop|)ed  that  the 
“  obstinacy  ”  of  Ulster  was  the  only  obstacle  to  peace  and  con- 
tentment  in  Ireland;  that  unless  Ulster  was  “  reasonable ”  the 
great  Washington  Conference  would  break  down ;  that  if  Ulster 
would  only  “  make  some  concession  ”  a  rosy  dawn  would  arise 
not  merely  over  the  hills  of  Wales,  but  throughout  the  habitable 
globe.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and  other  Fleet  Street  flunkeys  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  packed  their  papers  with  this  sort  of  stuff  dav 
after  day,  while  on  Sundays  Mr.  Garvin  overloaded  the  columns  of 
the  Observer  with  reproaches  and  exhortations  addressed  to  Ulster 
in  language  which  almost  outshone  in  dithyrambic  splendour  that 
in  which  he  formerly  celebrated  the  Ulster  Covenant  and  eulo. 
gised  Sir  Fidward  Carson. 

When  enough  poison  gas  had  thus  been  released  from  Downiiij; 
Street  to  create  the  desired  atmosphere.  Sir  James  Craig,  who 
had  been  kept  sedulously  in  the  dark,  and  was  sitting  in  a  fool’s 
paradise  under  the  illusion  that  his  personal  and  political  friends 
would  not  let  him  down,  was  summoned  from  Belfast.  He  was 
handed  a  paper  containing  “  pr  oposals  ”  for  settling  all  difficulties 
in  Ireland,  the  most  impor  tant  of  which  was  that  a  single  Par¬ 
liament  for  all  Ireland  shorrld  Ire  set  rrp,  arrd  that  Ulster  should 
take  her  place  in  it. 

This  oirtr'ageorrs  suggestion,  to  which  no  Unionist,  however 
lutrrrhle  and  obscure,  orre  would  have  supposed,  could  have  given 
his  personal  support,  was  endorsed  by  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
Party  irr  the  Horrse  of  Commorrs.  Sir  James  Craig  did  the  only 
thiirg  possible  or  horroitrahle  for  him  to  do.  He  refused  even  to 
corrfer  with  Ministers  in  regard  to  settlement  unless  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  was  withdrawn.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Unionist  Association  was  held  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  where  the  feeling  was  so  clearly  one  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Government  that  they  only  succeeded  in  staving  off  a  hostile 
resolution  by  asserting  that  the  proceedings  in  Downing  Street 
had  been  misrepresented,  and  by  emphatically  repeating  the 
pledges  against  coercion  of  Ulster. 

The  residt,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  satisfactory  to  Ulster,  for  the 
obnoxious  proposal  of  her  comi)ulsory  inclusion  in  an  All-Ireland 
Parliament  was  not  heard  of  again.  Under  the  agreement  with 
Sinn  Fein  establishing  an  Irish  Free  State,  Ulster  is  left  to  guide 
her  own  destinies,  and  has  therefore  no  reason  to  stand  in  the 
way  if  those  i-esponsihle  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire  are  satisfied  with  their  work.  But  in  other  respects 
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lister  lias  treated  not  only  with  gross  diseom  tesy,  Init  with 
iiositive  unfairness.  Courtesy  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  it 
costs  little.  However  fascinated  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Birkenhead  may  have  been  by  the  charm  of  Mr.  Michael  Collins 
and  Ml-  Arthur  Griffith,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  an  old 
j)ersotial  friend  and  colleague  of  the  Unionist  Ministers,  as  was 
the  Premier  of  Northern  Ireland.  Yet  they  thought  fit  to  sign, 
seal  and  deliver  a  document  affecting  in  important  respects 
matters  for  which  Sir  James  Craig  had  been  made  responsible 
by  Statute  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  without  giving  him  so 
much  as  an  inkling  beforehand  of  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

But  there  are  more  important  things  than  good  manners,  and 
even  than  good  feeling  towards  old  friends.  The  terms  on  which 
j  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  the  Irish  Free  State  entirely  alter  the 
I  [losition  of  Ulster  under  the  Act  of  19*20,  which  she  oidy  accepted 
'  because  it  was  put  forward  as  a  final  settlement.  All  the  ivowers 
entrusted  to  the  Ulster  Parliament  are  left  untouched — so  far, 
good.  But  the  political  and  economic  equality  with  the  Southern 
Parliament,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  was  a  main  principle 
•  of  the  .let  of  19*20,  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  grant  to  the  South 
of  a  status  and  authority  which  only  a  year  ago  the  Prime 
Minister  scouted  the  notion  of  conferring  upon  Ireland.  It  is 
sheer  dishonesty,  therefore,  to  contend  that  by  leaving  untouched 
the  {)Owers  given  last  year  to  the  Ulster  Parliament  all  ground 
of  complaint  is  removed.  The  arrangement  of  19*20  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  one  as  between  North  and  South.  The  balance 
is  just  as  surely  destroyed  by  increasing  the  weight  in  one  scale 
as  by  reducing  it  in  the  other. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sinister  pui’ixjse  in  upsetting  the  balance, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  It  is  calculated  that  the  Irish 
Free  State,  by  escaping  contribution  to  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
other  Imperial  Services,  as  well  as  to  Pensions  and  the  National 
Debt — which  she  is  certain  to  do  notwithstanding  Article  5  of 
the  Treaty — will  be  in  a  position  before  long  to  reduce  taxation  ; 
and  that  Ulster,  remaining  subject  to  the  heavier  burden  of  the 
British  rate  of  taxation,  will  therefore  have  a  strong  motive  for 
overcoming  her  repugnance  to  casting  in  her  lot  with  the  South. 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  is  to  make  Ulstermen  feel  how  costly 
it  is  to  adhere  closely  to  England  and  the  British  Empire.  Their 
loyalty  is  to  be  jienalised,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  end  they  will 
give  it  up.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
protest  that  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  “coerce”  Ulster. 
The  treaty  he  has  .signed  is  itself  coercion  of  Ulster,  and  is 
intended  to  be  so. 

If  not,  why  is  Ulster  denied  the  same  financial  .status  that  is 
given  to  the  Free  State?  There  need  he  no  difficulty  about  it, 
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although  it  is  true  that  Ulster  would  not  take  the  same  advan- 
tage  of  it,  for  she  has  no  wish  to  shirk  her  just  share  of  Imperial 
obligations.  But  it  has  been  argued  that  if  Ulster  were  given 
fiscal  autonomy  she  would  have  to  lose  her  representation  at  West¬ 
minster,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  permit  members  fro® 
Ulster  to  vote  for  British  taxation  which  their  constituents  would 
not  share,  and  that,  as  Ulster  has  always  ])rofessed  an  ardent 
de.sire  to  remain  united  with  Great  Britain,  the  suggested  jxjlicv 
would  be  the  negation  of  her  own  principles.  Tliat  is  all  quite 
true,  but  does  it  lie  in  the  mouths  of  English  Ministers  who  have 
brought  about  the  present  situation  to  employ  such  an  argument? 
Is  it  fair,  first  to  impose  on  Ulster  a  subordinate  Uarliament 
which  she  did  not  want,  thereby  robbing  her  of  the  full  union 
she  wished  to  preserve;  next,  to  prejudice  even  that  inferior 
status  by  making  extravagant  concessions  to  the  South;  and, 
finally,  to  turn  round  and  accuse  Ulster  of  inconsistency  if  she 
asks  to  have  this  inequality  remedied  by  the  only  practicable 
method — a  method  she  would  not  choose  on  principle  or  for  its 
own  sake,  but  which  alone  offers  escape  from  gross  injustice,  in¬ 
flicted  upon  her  for  the  purpose  of  placating  those  whom  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood  has  accused  of  “  conspiracy  to  smash  the 
British  Empure  ”  ? 

The  Government  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appieal  from 
Ulster  in  this  matter.  Even  the  Unionist  members  of  the  Cabinet 
appear  to  hold  that  Ulster  may  think  herself  fortunate 
to  have  escaped  direct  coercion  to  enter  an  All-Ireland  I’arlia- 
ment ;  and  they  also  appear,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  guess,  to  hope  that  circumstances  mav  drive  Ulster 
“  voluntarily  ”  to  join  hands  with  Sinn  Fein,  though,  according 
to  all  their  past  declarations,  not  to  sp^eak  of  pninciples,  they 
ought  to  pray  fervently  that  she  may  resist  every  temp)tation  to 
do  so. 

I3ut  there  is  another  resprect  in  which  the  Articles  of  the 
Downing  Street  Agreement  are  even  more  unjust  and  offensive 
to  Ulster  sentiment,  and  .in  a  way  that  involves  the  Cabinet  in 
a  direct  charge  of  breach  of  faith.  Breach  of  pledges  a  year  old 
is  now  so  common,  that  there  is  no  longer  much  pwint  in  calling 
attention  to  it ;  but  a  written  promise  might  still  have  been 
exp)ected  to  remain  good  for  ten  days.  Not  so  with  the  Downing 
Street  negotiators.  When  Sir  James  Craig  left  London  on 
November  26th,  he  took  wdth  him  a  statement  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  handwriting,  wdiich  Sir  James  read  in  the  Ulster 
Parliament  on  the  29th,  pledging  the  Government  that  they  would 
present  fresh  proposals  to  him  on  or  before  the  6th  of  December, 
unless  negotiations  with  Sinn  Fein  broke  down  earlier,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  “  the  position  of  Ulster  would  not  he  com  pro- 
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!  iiiisecl.”  Sir  James  Craig  had  no  further  communication  from 
!  jjovvuing  Street  of  any  sort  until  he  received  the  text  of  the 
I  Treaty  on  December  7th,  and  he  then  found  that  the  position  of 
Ulster  was  most  seriously  compromised  by  a  document  already 
:  signed  by  iMr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  co-negotiators.  It  was 
^  compromised  not  only  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  but  in 
i  regard  to  the  extremely  important  question  of  the  area  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

It  was  a  jx)int  on  which  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  for 
I  such  a  violation  of  the  plighted  word  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

;  Without  dwelling  on  the  minor  consideration  of  the  flagrant 
'  discourtesy  of  such  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  Parliament 
lately  established  by  Statute,  and  inaugurated  by  His  Majesty  in 
State,  without  a  word  of  intimation  to  the  responsible  ^Minister 
concerned,  it  effected  an  important  change  in  the  Act  of  1920 
touching  a  matter  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  all  events  knew 
very  well  must  arouse  great  suspicion  and  resentment  in  Ulster. 

I  The  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northern  Parliament  had 

E  long  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  it  had  been  most  closely  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  Act  of  1920  was  under  discussion,  and  the 
“  six  counties  ”  had  been  finally  decided  upon  as  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  Yet,  without  a  w’ord  of  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  that  area,  and  in  breach  of  a  written  promise, 
not  a  fortnight  old,  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  agreed  with  Sinn  Fein  to  set  up  a 
Commission  to  overhaul  the  boundaries  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  before  that  a  British  Prime  Minister, 
accused  to  his  face  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  dishonouring  his 
own  signature  while  the  ink  was  still  wet,  was  content  to  reply 
that  circumsiances  had  made  it  inconvenient  to  keep  his  word? 

So  misleading  has  been  the  Press  in  its  comments  on  the 
Treaty  that  many  uninformed  people  still  think  Ulster  has  nothing 
to  complain  of.  The  treatment  she  has  received  is  in  pursuance 
of  a  deliberate  design  to  drive  her  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
South  of  Ireland.  It  will  not  succeed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  anticipations  of  the  authors  of  the  Treaty 
on  this  ]X)int,  I  am  confident  that  Ulster  will  endure  the 
injustice  in  preference  to  becoming  part  of  a  Free  State  governed 
by  Mr.  Michael  Collins  and  his  associates.  By  the  12th  Article 
of  the  Agreement  Ulster  is  given  one  month  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  creating  the  Irish  Free  State  in  which  to  present  an 
address  to  His  Nlajesty,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  exclude 
Northern  Ireland  from  the  I.F.S.  and  to  preserve  its  existing 
Constitution.  Those  who  know  Ulster  will  be  surprised  if  as 
much  as  one  hour  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  formality  has 
been  completed.  Ronald  McNeill. 
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If  the  tendency  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  is  persisted  in, 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  that  historic  gathering  of  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
will  prove  disappointing.  The  savings  in  taxation  flowing  from 
the  proposed  naval  agreement  will  be  small  in  this  country,  and 
may  have  no  existence  in  other  countries ;  but  the  intangible 
results  of  a  naval  compact,  in  arresting  competition  in  naval 
armaments  and  in  introducing  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation 
into  international  affairs,  as  translated  into  the  Four  Power 
Entente,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  humanity. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  the  naval  agreement  on  the 
world’s  fleets?  It  will  impose  upon  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  what  will  come  to  be  regarded  a«  a  liability  to  maintain 
warships,  of  all  types,  of  approximately  4,000,000  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  costing  roughly  f800,000,(X)0 ;  and — unless  amendments 
are  accepted — it  will  set  up  a  higher  standard  for  submarines,  plac¬ 
ing  upon  each  nation  what  amounts  practically  to  an  obligation 
to  continue  building  submarines  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  American  Notes  to  Germany  during  the  war  and  the  naval 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  called  upon  Germany  to 
surrender  all  her  submarines  and  to  undertake  to  build  no  more 
vessels  of  that  description.  The  Conference,  in  .short,  will  result 
in  an  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the  number  and  size  of  surface 
vessels,  but  an  ex|xinsion  of  the  submarine  flotillas.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  is  bringing  about  “naval  disarmament  ” — that  navies 
are  going  to  be  practically  abolished.  On  examination,  it  must 
become  apparent  that  it  is  doing  little  more  than  varying  the 
factors  of  naval  jwwer,  subtracting  from  the  surface  tonnage  of 
the  world  by  .scrapping  obsolescent  capital  ships,  while  adding  to 
its  submarine  tonnage,  and  checking  what  might  have  proved  a 
most  ruinous  rivalry  in  naval  power,  expressed  in  terms  of  super- 
Dreadnoughts,  costing  anything  from  il? ,000,000  to  £10,000,000 
each. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  an  article  appeared 
on  the  prospects  of  the  Conference,^  and  it  was  suggested  that, 
while  it  might  lead  to  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  it  would 
certainly  bring  about  nothing  in  the  nature  of  “naval  disarma- 


(I)  “The  Washington  Conference  and  the  Naval  Issue,”  by  Archibald  Hiinl. 
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luent.”  The  President  of  the  United  States  afterwards  pointed 
out  that  disainiainent  by  land  or  sea  was  impracticable,  and  that 
the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
While  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  his  address  spoke 
generally  of  the  competition  of  armaments,  his  specific  plan  was 
concerned  only  with  naval  armaments,  and  in  no  short  time  it 
became  apparent,  from  the  terms  of  the  speech  delivered  by  M. 
Briand,  that  all  hope  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  armies  of  the 
Great  I’owers  had  for  the  time  being  to  be  abandoned. 

From  the  very  first,  therefore,  attention  was  directed  to  pro¬ 
posals  for  limiting  the  size  of  the  British,  American,  and 
Japanese  navies.  The  keystone  of  the  scheme  which  was  dis¬ 
closed  was  the  announcement  by  the  British  Government,  as 
long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1920,  that  it  would  throw  over  the  Two- 
Power  Standard,  which  it  had  maintained  for  the  better  part  of 
a  century,  and  would  be  content  with  a  Fleet  “not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  Power  ” — a  one-Power  Fleet.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Hughes  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  beau  ejeste,  and  announced  that  the  Americans  were  prepared 
to  share  the  burdens  and  privileges  of  naval  supremacy  with  the 
other  great  branch  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Probably  only 
those  who  have  followed  American  naval  policy  during  the  past 
five  years  were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  that 
declaration.  At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Hughes  was  speaking 
there  was  not  a  single  ship  of  war  of  any  description  on  the 
Kli[)s  in  any  fhitish  shipyard,  while  in  the  United  States  vessels 
of  such  size  and  power  were  under  construction  as  would  soon 
have  |)hiced  the  American  Fleet  far  ahead  of  every  other  fleet, 
judged  on  the  basis  of  modern  tonnage.  In  the  Scientific 
American  of  November,  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Walker  proved  that  “if 
the  [uesent  programmes  of  construction  of  the  three  leading 
naval  Powers — that  is,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  (includ¬ 
ing  tlie  four  improved  Hoods,  existing  only  on  paper),  and  Japan 
—are  completed,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being 
about  equal  in  capital  ship  efficiency  to  the  other  two  naval 
Powers  combined.”  He  calculated  that  the  position  in  1924  in 
capital  ships  carrying  guns  of  13.5-inch  calibre  and  upwards,  as 
modified  by  age,  w’ould  he  : — 

Battle 

Battleships.  Cruisers.  Total. 

United  States  ...  654,467  261,000  815,467 

Great  Britain  ...  192,484  254,986  447,469 

Japan  .  195,939  204,867  400,806 

With  that  prospect  of  supremacy,  judged  on  the  basis  of  the 
tonnage  of  capital  ships,  within  its  range  of  vision,  the  United 

B*  2 
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States  inaugurated  the  Conference  at  Washington  by  expressing 
its  willingness  to  abandon  all  the  battleships  and  battle-cruisers 
in  process  of  construction  in  American  shipyards,  and  to  accept 
equality  with  the  'British  Fleet,  provided  Japan  would  agree  to 
a  ratio  of  strength  forty  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  either  of 
those  Powers.  That  declaration  involved  the  abandonment  not 
only  of  additional  ships  which  the  General  Navy  Board  of  the 
United  States  had  been  urging  Congress  to  lay  down,  but  the 
abandonment  also  of  fifteen  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  in 
various  stages  of  construction.  On  these  vessels,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
revealed,  $332,000,000  had  already  been  spent  in  advancing  con¬ 
struction  to  the  stages  indicated  in  the  following  official  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  degree  of  completion  on  November  1st 


Tonnage  Per  cent,  of 

Displacement.  Completion. 


Battleships. 

Tons. 

Total. 

On  Ship. 

Colorado  ...* 

-1 

...  r 

32,G00  f 

830 

81-6 

Washington 

09-8 

63-6 

West  Virginia  ... 

... ) 

1 

640 

57-3 

South  Dakota  ... 

35-2 

27-7 

Indiana 

33-2 

251 

Montana 

43,000 

27-6 

190 

North  Carolina 

36-7 

27-1 

Iowa 

29-9 

25-5 

Massachusetts  ... 

^  10-4 

30 

Battle  Cruisers. 

Lexington 

...  ] 

26-7 

17-8 

Constellation  ... 

... 

15-6 

13-7 

Saratoga 

... 

43,500 

29-4 

22-2 

Ranger  ... 

2-9 

1-2 

Constitution 

11-7 

6-8 

United  States  ... 

... 

V  IM 

6-2 

That  all  these  vessels  should  be  placed  upon  the  scrap-heap, 
together  with  fifteen  old  battleships,  was  the  offer  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Hughes  and  endorsed  by  the  American  people,  provided 
the  British  and  Japanese  Governments  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  carefully  co-ordinated  scheme  for  the  limitation  of  the  size 
of  the  three  navies  in  future  years  which  the  United  States 
Government  had  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Conference. 

This  scheme  falls  conveniently  under  three  heads  :  (a)  present 
strength;  (&'>  prospective  strength,  and  (c)  permanent  strength. 

Present  strength. — The  scheme  involved  the  abandonment  by 
the  three  Powers  of  all  capital  ships — and  only  capital  ships— 
in  course  of  construction  or  projected,  thus  wiping  out  all  new 
proposals  under  consideration  in  the  three  countries.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  while  the  United  States  should  abandon 
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fifteen  old  battleships  of  227,740  tons,  Great  Britain  should  dispose 
of  nineteen  old  hattlesliips  with  a  displacement  of  411,375  tons,^ 
and  Japan  ten  old  battleships  of  159,828  tons.  In  effect,  the 
I  underlying  principle  was  that  the  existing  effective  fleets  of  the 
three  Powers  should  be  maintained,  ineffective  ships  being 
scrapped,  and  ships  under  construction  abandoned.  The  plan, 
i  therefore,  left  the  three  fleets  neither  effectively  w'eaker  nor  effec¬ 
tively  stronger  than  they  were  on  the  day  when  the  Conference 
assembled,  .so  far  as  capital  ships  were  concerned.  It  provided  for 
the  three  Powers  retaining  the  following  capital  sliips  : — 


OREiT  Britain. 

Main 

Date  of  Anna- 
Name.  Launch,  ment 

(each  ship). 


Roral 
Sovereiun 
Boyal  Oak. 
Bevenge  ... 
Reaohitlon  . 
Ramlllies  ... 
Malaya  ... 
VaUant  ... 
Barham  ... 
Queen 
Elizabeth 
Warspite  ... 
Erin 

Benbow  ... 
Emperor 
of  India 
Marlborough 
Iron  Duke... 
Ajax 

Centurion ... 
King 

Oeorge  V. 
Hood* 
Eenown*  ... 
Repulse*  ... 
Tiger* 


V8-151n. 


1915 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1916 
1915 
1914 
1914 

1913  , 
1913J 
19131 
1913 

1913 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1911 


191i; 

1918  8-151n. 
1916 In  im.. 
1916  f 

1913  8-13-5in. 


!  United  States. 

Main  I 
Date  of  Anna-  • 

Name.  Launch,  ment  Name, 
(eaehship). 

'  Maryland  ...  1920  8-lCin.  Nagato 


Japan. 

Main 

Date  of  Anna- 
Launch.  ment 

(c.achsliip). 
.  1919  8-161n. 


Califoniia ...  19191 

Tennessee...  1919 
Idaho  ...  1917 

New  Mexico  1917  I,  „ 
Mississippi.  1917  fi-'”'"- 
Arizona  ...  1915 

'  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ...  1914) 


Nevada  ...  19141 

Oklahoma...  1912 1 
Texas  ...  1911 


New  York...  1912 


10-14ln. 


Hiuga 

Ise . 

Yamashiro 

Fuso 

Settsu 

Kirishima* 
Haruna*  .. 
Hi-Yei*  .. 
Kongo*  .. 


1915 

1916 
1915 
1914 


12-14in. 


1911  12-12in. 

19161 

}»}tl8-14in. 

1913J 


10-I3'5ln  Arkansas  ...  1911 1 

1”  Wyoming...  1910/*“  ^“'"- 


Florida  ...  19091 
Utah  ...  1909  I 
Delaware  ...  1909  | 

'  Nth.  Dakota  1908 j 


10-12in. 


•  Battle  cruisers. 


Calibre  of  Gun. 

Total  op  Main  Armaments. 

Great  Britain.  United  States. 

Japan. 

16in. 

—  8 

8 

16in. 

100  — 

— 

14in. 

—  124 

80 

13-6in. 

88  — 

— 

12in. 

—  04 

12 

From  the  purely  naval  point  of  view,  the  attraction  of  the 
scheme  which  at  once  leapt  to  the  eye  was  that  it  involved  no 
sudden  scrapping  of  officers  and  men  in  either  navy,  since  the 
old  ships  to  he  dispensed  with,  being  already  ineffective,  are 
without  crew's.  There  w^as  no  suggestion  that  light  cruisers, 
destroyers,  or  submarines  should  be  similarly  broken  up,  or  that 
vessels  of  those  classes  under  construction  should  be  abandoned.® 


(1)  All  but  4  of  these  British  ships  had  already  been  discarded  by  the  British 
Admiralty  as  ineffective.  {Cf.  White  Paper,  164,  1921.) 

(3)  The  British  Navy  Estimates,  1921-2,  showed  that  we  had  completing  8  light 
cruisers,  2  flotilla  leaders,  6  destroyers,  7  submarines,  and  2  ocean-going  nircraft 
carriers. 
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It  left  the  effective  fleets  untouched,  and  consequentially 
not  threaten  the  existing  naval  establishments,  the  staffs  at 
naval  headquarters,  the  civil  administration,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Dockyards,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  repair 
of  ships.  The  proposal  merely  eliminated  expenditure  on  the 
completion  of  capital  ships  in  various  stages  of  construction,  and 
also  opened  the  way  to  minor  economies  by  the  scrapping  of  old 
and  ineffective  vessels.  But  for  the  rest,  the  three  effective 
navies  remained  untouched  in  respect  of  materiel  and  personnel. 

Prospective  strength. — 'J’he  American  proposal  also  made  pro- 
vision  for  a  “ten  years’  naval  holiday,”  so  far  as  capital  ships 
were  concerned.  “Capital  ships  twenty  years  old  from  date  of 
completion,”  it  was  stated,  “may  be  replaced  by  new  capital  ship 
construction,  but  the  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not 
be  laid  until  the  tonnage  which  it  is  to  replace  is  seventeen 
years  of  age  from  the  date  of  completion,  provided,  however, 
that  the  first  replacement  tonnage  shall  not  be  laid  down  until 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  signing  of  this  agreement.”  It  was 
also  specified  that  the  capital  ships  replaced  should  be  scrapped 
within  three  months  of  the  completion  of  the  replacement  ships. 
Another  clause  laid  it  down  that  “no  capital  ships  shall  be  laid 
down  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  whose  tonnage  displace¬ 
ment  exceeds  35,000  tons.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
Indiana  class  of  the  United  States  (to  be  scrapped  under  the 
agreement)  was  designed  to  displace  43 ,‘200  tons,  that  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  six  American  battle  cruisers  (also  to  be 
scrapped)  was  to  be  43,5(K),  and  that  the  Hood  (to  be  retained) 
has  a  displacement  of  41,300  tons.  The  larerest  American  ship 
to  be  retained  is  the  Maryland  of  32,600  tons.  Nothing  in  the 
American  proposals  with  reference  to  the  ten  years’  naval  holiday 
concerned  other  men-of-war  than  capital  ships,  the  proposals 
as  to  cruisers,  destroyers,  auxiliary  craft,  and  submarines  being 
embraced  under  the  tonnage  clauses  fixing  the  permanent 
strength  of  the  respective  navies. 

Permanent  strength. — The  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes 
laid  down  the  displacement  tonnage  in  (a)  auxiliary  surface  com¬ 
batant  craft ;  (b)  submarines ;  and  (c)  airplane  carriers.  It  w^as 
explained  that  the  term  “auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  ”  was 
intended  to  include  cruisers  (exclusive  of  battle  cruisers), 
destroyers,  and  all  other  surface  types,  but  not  existing  monitors 
and  unarinoured  surface  craft  under  3,000  tons,  fuel  ships,  supply 
ships,  tenders,  repair  ships,  tugs,  mine-sweepers  and  vessels 
readily  convertible  from  merchant  vessels.  The  succeeding 
clause  stated  that  “no  new  auxiliary  combatant  craft  may  be 
built  exempt  from  this  agreement  regarding  the  limitation  of 
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naval  armaments  that  exceeds  3,000  tons  displacement  and  15 
knots  speed  and  carries  more  than  four  6-inch  guns.”  Subject 
to  such  exemptions,  it  was  suggested  that  the  permanent  strength 
of  the  three  navies  should  be  restricted  in  accordance  with  the 
following  standards  of  tonnage  displacement  : — 


United 

Great 

States. 

Britain. 

Japan. 

Capital  ships  . 

Cruisers,  flotilla  loaders  and  des¬ 

600,000 

500,000 

300,000 

troyers 

450,000 

460,000 

270,000 

Submarines 

90,000 

90,000 

54,000 

Airplane  Carriers  . 

80,000 

80,000 

48,000 

The  clauses  referring  to  “auxiliary  combatant  craft  ”  provided 
for  the  completion  of  vessels  under  construction,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  vessels  up  to  the  tonnage  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  replacement  of  auxiliary  craft  in 
accordance  with  the  appended  rules  : — 

(a)  Cruisers  of  17  years  of  age  from  the  date  of  completion  may  be 
replaced  by  new  construction  keels.  Such  new  construction  shall  not  be 
laid  until  the  tonnage  it  is  to  replace  is  15  years  of  age  from  the  date  of 
completion. 

{b)  Destroyers  and  flotilla  leaders  12  years  of  age  from  the  date  of 
completion  may  be  replaced  by  new  construction  keels.  Such  new  con¬ 
struction  shall  not  be  laid  down  imtil  the  tonnage  it  is  intended  to  replace 
is  11  years  of  age  from  the  date  of  completion. 

(c)  Submarines  12  years  of  age  from  the  date  of  completion  may  be 
replaced  by  new  submarine  construction,  but  the  keels  of  such  new  con¬ 
struction  shall  not  be  laid  vmtil  the  tonnage  it  is  to  replace  is  1 1  years  of 
age  from  the  date  of  completion. 

(d)  Airplane  carriers  20  years  of  age  from  the  date  of  construction 
may  be  replaced  by  new  airplane  carrier  construction,  but  the  keels  of 
such  new  construction  shall  not  be  laid  until  the  tonnage  which  it  is  to 
replace  is  17  years  of  age  from  the  date  of  completion. 

(e)  No  surface  vessels  carrying  gxms  of  calibre  greater  than  Sin.  shall 
be  laid  down  as  replacement  tonnage  for  auxiliary  combatant  surfeice 
craft. 

The  scheme  was  framed  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  three 
leading  naval  Powers  could  reach  an  agreement,  little  difficulty 
would  he  experienced  in  adjusting  the  navies  of  France  and 
Italy  to  the  new  standards  of  strength.  “In  view  of  certain 
extraordinary  conditions  due  to  the  world  war  affecting  the  exist¬ 
ing  navies  of  France  and  Italy,”  it  was  remarked  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  upon  the  scheme,  “the  United  States  does  not  consider 
discussion  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tonnage 
allowance  of  these  nations,  but  proposes  that  it  be  reserved  for 
the  later  consideration  of  the  Conference.”  The  delegates  of 
France  and  Italy  asked,  however,  that  their  status  should  be 
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fixed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  compact  should  be  concluded 
between  the  “Big  Three”  which  did  not  also  stipulate  the 
tonnage  to  be  permitted  to  France  and  Italy.  Both  these  Powers 
were  preoccupied  during  the  world  war  in  maintaining  and  supply, 
ing  their  armies,  and  the  strength  of  their  naval  forces  declined 
not  only  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  building  fresh  ships, 
but  owing  to  the  losses  incurred  from  enemy  action.  The 
fact  that  P’ ranee  and  Italy  possess  only  seven  and  five  effective 
capital  ships  respectively,  in  association  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cruisers  and  flotillas  of  destioyers  and  sub¬ 
marines  of  inconsiderable  size,  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult  to  fit  them  into  the  three-Bower  scheme.  The  American 
proposal  being  based  upon  equality  of  naval  strength  for  Great 
Britain  and  America  and  a  40  per  cent,  inferiority  lor  Japan, 
it  was  at  once  suggested  that  France  and  Italy  should  each 
accept  a  tonnage  ba.sis  60  per  cent,  lower  than  that  assigned  to 
(Ireat  Britain  and  America.  In  this  way  the  formula  was  tenta¬ 
tively  reached  of  5 — 5 — 3 — 2 — 2  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  capital  ships,  the  allowances  for  auxiliary  combatant  craft  being 
adjusted  on  a  graduated  scale. 


To  what  extent  does  that  scheme  promise  to  bring  about  a 
limitation  of  naval  armaments?  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  it 
would  he  a  misuse  of  words  to  describe  it  as  “disarmament.” 
Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  all  it  would  effect  will  be  (a)  a 
saving  of  expenditure  on  the  construction  of  capital  ships  during 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  (b)  the  stabilisation  of  the  existing 
effective  fleets,  thus  avoiding  anything  in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
petitive  building.  The  jwesent  effective  strength  of  the  United 
States  battle  fleet  was  taken  as  the  standard  strength  to  be 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  Great  'Britain,  while  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  allotted  to  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  considerably 
exceeds  that  which  they  now  possess,  thus  leaving  to  these 
three  countries  a  margin  for  expansion,  in  addition  to  licences  to 
replace  vessels  as  they  become  obsolete  under  the  age  rules.  In 
these  circumstances  the  tonnage  displacement  of  the  five  navies 
would  gradually  he  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
standards  : — 

Total  Displacement  of 
all  Combatant  Ships. 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  1,120,000 


United  States 
Japan  ... 
France  ... 
Italy 


1,120,000 

072,000 

448,000 

448,000 


Total 


3,808,000 
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Even  if  Germany  remains  faithful  to  the  naval  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  the  lesser  naval  Powers — Greece,  Holland, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  South  American 
Kepublics — make  no  addition  to  their  existing  fleets,  the  world 
will  be  confronted  with  the  option — to  put  the  case  no  stronger — 
*  of  maintaining  naval  forces  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of 
about  4,000,000  tons.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  a  scheme 
which  has  been  mistakenly  described  in  some  quarters  as  one  of 
“naval  disarmament.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  can  even 
be  regarded  as  one  of  limitation  of  naval  armaments  when  viewed 
broadly  in  the  light  of  the  implications  of  the  various  clauses  of 
the  agreement.  For,  while  hitherto  the  five  naval  Powers  have 
built  as,  and  when,  they  liked,  in  future  they  would  build  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  high  Washington  standards, 
and  would  thus  be  tempted  to  expend  upon  their  fleets  more,  and 
not  less,  money  than  they  might  have  done  in  the  absence  of 
circumstances  tending  to  create  a  rivalry  in  naval  armaments. 
If  i;‘200  per  ton  be  accepted  as  the  average  cost  of  warship  con¬ 
struction,  the  capital  outlay  on  the  great  and  lesser  fleets  would 
amount  to  k‘800,000,000.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
new  American  battleship  Marylayid,  of  33,590  tons,  represents 
a  bill  of  approximately  i'10,000,000  sterling,  and  that  small  craft, 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  are  even  more  expensive,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  the  estimate,  £200  per  ton,  is  a  moderate 
one. 

*  »  •  «  « 

Studied  from  the  British  point  of  view,  this  scheme  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  revealed  two  conspicuous  defects. 
It  would  impose  upon  us  the  obligation  to  restrict  our  light 
cniiser  forces  to  the  moderate  strength  dictated  by  the  necessities 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  imposes  upon  us  also  what  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  practically  an  obligation  to  build  sub¬ 
marines  until  that  class  of  tonnage  approximates  to  the  amount 
now  built  or  building  for  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  the  British  Government’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  general  principle  embodied  in  the  American  plan, 
Mr.  Balfour  laid  stress  on  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  this  country,  as  the  pivot  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  for  the 
protection  of  trade  routes  which  are  not  a  convenience,  but  a 
vital  necessity. 

“  Most  of  my  audience  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  stands  solid,  impregnable,  self-sufficient,  all  its  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  protected,  doubly  protected,  completely  protected  from  any 
conceivable  hostile  act.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  are  110,000,000  of 
population ;  it  is  not  that  you  are  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  ; 
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it  is  that  the  whole  configuration  of  your  country,  the  geographiojj 
position  of  your  coimtry,  is  such  that  you  are  wholly  immune  from  the 
particular  perils  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  British  Empin 
is  subject.” 

Mr.  Balfour  added,  in  what  must  be  one  of  the  longest  sentences 
on  record  : — 

“  Supposing,  for  example,  that  your  Western  States,  for  whose  safety 
you  are  responsible,  were  suddenly  removed  10,000  miles  across  the  sea- 
supposing  you  found  that  the  very  heart  of  your  Empire,  the  very  heart 
of  this  great  State,  was  a  small  crowded  island  depending  for  oversea 
trade  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  for  its  luxuries,  but  depending  upon  overseas 
communication  for  the  raw  material  for  those  manufactures  by  which 
its  superabundant  population  lives,  depending  upon  the  same  overseas 
communication  for  the  food  upon  which  they  subsist,  supposing  it  was  a 
familiar  thought  in  your  minds  that  there  never  were  at  any  moment  of 
the  year  within  the  limits  of  your  State  more  than  seven  weeks’  food  for 
the  population  and  that  that  food  had  to  be  replenished  by  oversea 
communication — then,  if  you  will  draw  that  picture,  if  you  will  see  all 
that  it  implies,  all  that  it  carries  with  it,  you  will  understand  why  it  is 
that  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire,  w’hether  he  comes  from  the  far 
Dominions  of  the  Pacific  or  whether  he  lives  in  the  small  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  never  can  forget  that  it  is  by  sea  commimication  that  he  lives 
and  that  without  sea  communication  he  and  the  Empire  to  which  he 
belongs  would  perish. 

”  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  uttering  laments  over  the  weaknes.s  of  my 
Empire.  Far  from  it.  We  are  strong,  I  hope,  in  the  vigorous  life  of  its 
constituent  parts.  We  are  strong,  I  hope,  in  the  ardent  patriotism  which 
binds  us  all  together,  but  this  strategic  weakness  is  obvious  to  everybody 
who  reflects.  It  is  present  in  the  minds  of  our  enemies,  if  we  have  enemies. 
Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  by  our  friends.” 

Successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  liave  always  refused,  even 
when  the  Two-Power  Standard  represented  tlie  accepted  i)olicy 
of  this  country,  to  restrict  cruiser  construction  even  to  the  limits 
of  that  formula.  The  cruiser  requirements  of  the  British  Fleet, 
they  have  held,  depended  not  ujion  the  shifting  strength  of 
other  navies  in  capital  ships,  but  upon  more  or  less  permanent 
strategical  factors,  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  dependence  of  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles  upon  ocean-borne  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  The  influence  of  naval  opinion  can  be  traced  in 
successive  .shipbuilding  jirogrammes  during  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Brossey’s 
Annual  for  1914  reveals  the  predoniinance  of  the  British  Fleet 
in  cruisers  at  the  opening  of  that  struggle,  the  vessels  built  aud 
building  being  as  follows  ;  — 
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1st  Class  Cruisers. 

Light  Cruisers. 

Build¬ 

Build¬ 

Built. 

ing. 

Total. 

Built. 

ing. 

Total. 

Great  Britain 

...  38 

— 

38 

72 

17 

89 

Germany 

9 

— 

9 

39 

G 

45 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

— 

1 

G 

3 

9 

1  Italy . 

..  9 

— 

9 

7 

4 

11 

France 

..  18 

— 

18 

12 

— 

12 

Russia 

G 

— 

G 

8 

8 

16 

United  States 

..  16 

— 

15 

10 

— 

10 

I  Although  the  British  Fleet  possessed  what  was  apparently  so 
r  ample  a  margin  of  cruiser  strength,  the  naval  authorities  realised 
I  that  they  did  not  pos.sess  sufficient  ves.sels.  When  the  war 
opened,  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  hampered ; 
ocean-borne  trade,  even  before  the  submarine  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  was  exposed  to  great  risks,  and,  later  on,  when  Germany 
adopted  “intensive  ”  methods,  sufficient  cruisers  and  small  craft 
were  not  available  for  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system.  It 
was  not  until  the  United  States  intervened  in  the  war,  supplying 
a  limited  number  of  cruisers  and  a  larger  number  of  destroyers, 
that  the  convoy  system  was  generally  adopted.  The  requirements 
of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  matter  of  cruisers  are  necessarily  far 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  maritime  Power.  The  ocean  high¬ 
ways  of  the  world  are  to  the  British  peoples  what  the  great  Con¬ 
tinental  railways  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Whereas,  however,  those  railways  do  not  need  to  be 
guarded,  the  ocean  lines  of  communication  of  the  British  Empire 
must  be  i)rotected,  whether  we  are  belligerent  or  neutral.  The 
suggestion  that  the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  are  equal  in  respect  to  light  cruisers  is  in  conflict  with 

geographical,  economic,  and  ))olitical  conditions. 

♦  *  ★  *  * 

The  Hughes  scheme  was  also  exposed  to  legitimate  criticism 
because  it  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  Powders  a  large  tonnage 
of  submarines,  thus  raising  the  cruiser  problem  in  an  acute  form, 
since  the  cruiser,  in  association  with  small  craft,  is  the  antidote 
to  the  submarine.  Air.  Balfour  at  the  outset  made  it  clear  to  the 
Conference  that  the  British  delegation  would  support  a  proposal 
for  the  total  abolition  of  submarines,  or,  failing  that,  would  wel¬ 
come  an  understanding  limiting  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  each 
Power,  as  well  as  the  size  of  submarines  which  each  Power  might 
be  allowed  to  build.  It  at  once  became  apparent  that  certain 
maritime  countries,  weak  in  large  surface  craft,  would  regard 
with  disfavour  any  agreement  which  seriously  restricted  their 
freedom  to  build  submarines.  It  was  suggested  that  the  British 
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delegates  w'ere  impelled  by  the  very  weakness  of  the  position  o(l  ^ 
the  British  Isles  in  relation  to  supplies  of  food  and  raw  inateriiljB  ‘ 
to  take  a  biased  view  of  the  problem.  “You  ignore,’’  it  ' 
declared  in  effect,  “the  needs  of  those  States,  with  limited  funi I 
for  naval  defence,  which  cannot  afford  to  build  many  surface ■ 
craft — battleships,  battle  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  and  destroyers- 1 
and  who  have  welcomed  the  submarine  as  offering  to  themaal 
effective  and  cheap  means  of  providing  for  their  defence.  Tie  I 
submarine  is  the  antidote  to  the  capital  ship,  and  we  cannot! 
agree  to  its  excommunication.”  I 

What  is  the  answer  to  these  representations?  If  the  submarine  | 
is  the  effective  reply  to'the  cajutal  shij),  how  does  it  happen, ae! 
Admiral  Sir  Beginald  Bacon  has  recalled  in  an  article  in  tie  | 
current  issue  of  Brassey’s  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  that  tie! 
Grand  Fleet  “steamed  in  the  North  Sea  a  distance  equivalent! 
to  a  triple  navigation  of  the  globe  without  the  loss  of  a  singk  ! 
ship  from  attack  by  a  submarine”?  How  is  it,  again,  that,  ! 
from  the  opening  of  the  war  to  its  close,  the  Dover  Patrol  deniei  ! 
the  narrow  Straits  to  the  enemy?  How  is  it  that  the  British  ! 
surface  vessels  succeeded  in  making  raids  on  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  | 
and  Cuxhaven?  The  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  offered  I 
ideal  conditions  for  the  operations  of  the  submarine,  and  yet  tie  I 
pressure  exerted  by  the  British  B'leet  on  Germany  was  never  re-  I 
laxed,  and  at  last  proved  the  main  influence  in  bringing  Germany  I 
to  defeat.  That  the  submarine  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effective  I 
weapon  of  the  weak  Power  against  the  strong  Power,  with  its  I 
battleships  and  cruisers,  rests  upon  slight  evidence,  as  our  Allies,  I 
France  and  Italy,  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  For 
if  Germany,  with  her  large  and  active  submarine  forces,  had 
supplied  that  evidence,  the  war  w’ould  have  speedily  been  brought 
to  a  close,  leaving  both  those  countries  defeated  and  humiliated, 
It  was  the  failure  of  the  German  submarine  to  sink  the  Grand 
Fleet,  or  to  interrupt  seriously  the  streams  of  transports,  store- 
ships,  and  colliers,  all  guarded  by  surface  craft,  which  led  up  to 
Germany’s  decision  to  utilise  submarines  against  unarmed  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  which  were  not  designed  or  constructed  for  a  contest 
of  violence.  In  w  hat  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  field  of 
employment  the  submarine  proved  a  failure;  it  did  not  even 
prevent  the  Grand  B’leet  from  invading  repeatedly  the  Bight 
of  Heligoland,  or  other  British  naval  forces  operating  off  the 
Belgian  coast. 

The  want  of  success  w^hich  attended  the  operation  of  German 
submarines  against  the  British  Fleet  was  the  admitted  reason 
for  the  use  of  these  craft  against  commercial  vessels.  “As 
England  is  blockading  us  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  Dover 
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[jpatrol,  and  otlier  forces,  consisting  of  surface  vessels,  which  our 
i submarines  fail  to  sink,  we  will  blockade  not  only  England,  but 
(her  Allies  also,  with  submarines.  Every  merchant  ship  met  in 
the  war  zone  will  be  destroyed,  nor  will  it  always  be  possible  to 
I  obviate  the  danger  with  which  crews  and  passengers  are  thereby 
threatened.”  And  it  was  added,  in  the  formal  notice  of 
February  4th,  1915,  that  “neutral  ships,  too,  will  run  a  risk  in 
the  war  zone.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  hazards  of  naval  warfare  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  prevent  the  attack  meant  for 
hostile  ships  from  being  directed  against  neutral  ships.”  The 
German  Government  thus  admitted  in  advance  the  whole  case, 
which  was  afterwards  elaborated  with  much  skill  by  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  in  its  series  of  notes  of  protest.  On 
May  15th,  1915,  the  American  Government  remarked  : — 

“  The  objection  to  their  present  methods  of  attack  against  the  trade 
of  their  enemies  lies  in  tire  practical  impossibility  of  employing  submarines 
in  the  destruction  of  commerce  without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness, 
reason,  justice  and  humanity  which  all  modern  opinion  regards  as 
imperative.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  officers,  of  submarines  to 
visit  a  merchantman  at  sea  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  prize  of  her,  and  if  they  cannot 
put  a  prize  crew  on  board,  they  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  crew 
and  all  on  board  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats.” 

The  American  Note  added,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  Lusitania,  that  “no  warning  that  an  unlawful  and 
inhuman  act  will  be  committed  can  possibly  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  that  act,  or  as  an  abatement  of  the  responsibility  for 
its  commission.”  In  a  later  Note,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  repeated  with  increased  force  all  its  arguments  against  the 
submarine  campaign.  With  fuller  experience  of  i.s  conse¬ 
quences,  the  State  Department  declared  that — 


“  The  employment  of  submarines  for  the  destruction  of  enemy  trade 
is  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  ships  employed,  and  the 
methods  of  attack  which  their  use  involves,  completely  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity,  with  the  long-existing,  undisputed  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  with  the  sacred  privileges  of  non-combatants.” 

American  protests  and  American  warnings  were  unavailing  : 

!  Germany  persisted  in  her  submarine  campaign,  to  the  injury  of 
neutral  as  well  as  enemy  interests,  and,  at  last,  her  stubborn 
and  callous  conduct  was  the  main  cause  of  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  12,500,000  tons  of  shipping, 
a  large  proportion  of  it  neutral  shipping,  was  destroyed,  and  tens 
.  of  thousands  of  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children  were 
drowned.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  upicards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  her  submarines  havirig  been  destroyed,  was  defeated ;  at 
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the  Peace  Conference  she  was  leijuiied  to  surrender  all  her- 
maining  submarines,  and  to  promise  to  build  no  more. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  submarine.  Its  failure  as  a  iiian-ok 
for  attacking  meii-of-war  was  conspicuous,  and  even  its  enij.w 
ment  by  Germany  against  merchant  ships,  in  contravention 
international  law  and  the  code  of  humanity,  did  not  save  tl*' 
Central  Powers  from  overwhelming  defeat.  The  campaign  \ras 
moreover,  a  contributory  cause  to  the  economic  distress  whici 
now  afflicts  the  world,  since  compensation  for  the  shipping  whidi 
was  sunk  had  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  several  nations 
and  thus  added  to  the  onerous  burden  of  debt  and  increased  tl* 
cost  of  living. 

It  is  an  astonishing  illustration  of  the  blindness  of  ordinan 
men  to  the  teachings  of  history  that,  in  face  of  the  facts,  it  shouli 
still  be  imagined  that  the  submarine  is  the  guardian  of  freedom 
and  the  champion  of  the  weaker  Powers.  It  was  proved  by  bittei 
experience  to  be  the  enemy  of  liberal  civilisation,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  by  thf 
unfettered  conscience  of  the  w’orld.  When  the  Lusitania  was 
destroyed,  witli  an  ap]mlling  loss  of  life,  the  late  Mr.  Theodore 
Koosevelt  declared  that  it  represented  “not  merely  piracy,  bm 
piracy  on  a  vaster  scale  of  murder  than  any  old-time  pirate  ever 
jn’actised.”  The  w-ell-known  Dutch  newspaper,  the  Handek 
blad,  stated  that  :  “  This  act  is  opposed  to  every  law  and  everv 
.sentiment  of  humanity,  and  we  raise  our  voice,  however  power¬ 
less  it  may  be,  in  protest.  A  seafaring  people  which  has  anv 
self-respect  does  not  make  war  of  annihilation  against  defenceless 
people.”  Another  leading  Dutch  paper,  the  Tijd,  remarked; 
“The  commander  of  the  German  submarine  who  performed  this 
work  can  look  with  pride  upon  it.  Is  it  not  so,  Satan?’’  The 
Swedish  paper,  the  Nija  Dagligt  Allehanda,  condemned  it  as"aD 
unpardonable  crime  against  humanity.”  The  Vort  Land,  a 
l^anish  paper,  commented  on  it  in  these  words  :  “Whenever, in 
future,  the  Germans  venture  to  speak  of  their  culture,  the  answer 
will  be  :  ‘  It  does  not  exist  :  it  committed  suicide  on  May  7th, 
1915.’  ”  A  Norwegian  pajver,  the  Aftenposten,  declared  that 
“  The  mad  and  reckless  action  of  the  German  submarine  has  now 
reached  its  culminating  point.  The  whole  world  looks  with 
horror  and  detestation  on  the  event.”  The  Idea  Nationale  of 
Italy  asserted,  “There  is  a  limit  dividing,  like  an  abyss,  the 
soldier  and  the  scoundrel.  Germany  crossed  it  yesterday.”  The 
Liberal,  a  Spanish  journal,  pointed  out  that  “Even  in  the  days  of 
piracy,  maritime  history  never  recorded  crimes  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter.  Germany  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  cruelty  and  barbarity: 
we  believe  that  humanity  will  not  contemplate  such  abomina- 
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f  tioiis  passively.”  And  the  New  York  American  said:  ‘‘The 
^inkiiiir  of  the  Lusitania,  vvitli  its  heavy  freightage  of  peaceful 
t  nasseiv^ers,  including  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  was  not 
an  act  of  war ;  it  was  a  deed  of  wholesale  murder.  All  considera- 
1  jjjjjjg  in  the  laws  of  war  have  vanished  in  face  of  so  great  a 
catastrophe,  which  violates  all  laws  of  common  humanity.”  The 
submarine  was  arraigned  at  the  judgment  seat  of  history  when 
the  Peace  Conference  assembled,  and  the  edict  went  forth  that 
Germany  should  never  again  possess  one  of  these  craft. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  events  that  the  American  scheme 
for  the  “limitation  of  naval  armaments”  provided  that  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  should  adjust  their  submarine  flotillas  to  the 
high  standard  adopted  in  the  United  States  under  the  exigencies 
of  war;  America  having  96,000  tons  of  submarines,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  she  should  bring  that  total  down  to  90,000 ;  Great  Britain, 
with  65,000  tons,  should  build  up  to  90,000  tons;  and  Japan 
should  double  her  submarine  tonnage.  What  justification  can  be 
pleaded  for  thus  encouraging  the  construction  of  submarines,  not 
only  by  these  three  Powers,  but,  inferentially,  by  every  maritime 
Power?  Are  they  to  be  used  defensively?  They  did  not  prevent 
British  surface  men-of-war  repeatedly  operating  in  the  Bight 
of  Heligoland  and  oil  the  Belgian  coast,  with  its  submarine  nests. 
.\re  they  to  be  employed  offensively?  They  did  not  rob  the 
Grand  P’leet  of  a  single  unit,  though  it  cruised  in  the  North  Sea  a 
distance  equivalent  to  three  times  round  the  world.  For  what 
purpose,  then,  are  so  many  submarines  required?  Can  it  be  that 
any  nation  nurses  secretly  the  intention  of  emulating  Germany’s 
example,  attacking  merchant  shipping  without  regard  to  any 
of  the  accepted  rules  of  international  law,  and  in  callous  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  fate  of  passengers  and  crews?  ^  That  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  not  only  the  States  which  at  some  future  time 
may  be  at  war,  but  concerns  also  the  States  which  may  be 
neutral.  The  submarine  is  the  assassin  of  the  seas,  and  it  is, 
owing  to  its  design,  as  blind  as  it  is  merciless.  It  cannot  dis- 
tingui.sh  between  friend  and  foe  when  operating  against  defence¬ 
less  merchant  shipping ;  the  Germans  claimed  that  it  could  not 
even  tell  the  difference  between  passenger  vessel,  with  women  and 
children  on  board,  and  cargo  liner,  or  between  hospital  ship  and 


(1)  “  We  could  build  and  keep  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
submarines  and  never  feel  the  cost.  And  with  even  one  thousand  submarines 
we  could  guard  our  two  coasts  against  any  possible  attack.  We  could  defeat 
«ny  nation  making  a  war  of  aggression  against  us  by  the  simple  process  of 
dwtroying  their  merchant  marines  and  reducing  their  home  populations  to 
:  helplessness  through  lack  of  food  and  materials.” — The  Washington  Times 
(November  23rd,  1921),  oneof  tbeHearst  newspa|)ers  of  the  United  States,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  are  read  by  40,000,000  people. 
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army  transport.  It  is  incapable  of  differentiating  between  men 
women,  and  children,  but  must  in  pursuit  of  its  aim  condemn ai 
alike,  enemy  and  neutral,  old  and  young,  to  the  cold  death-embrace 
of  the  sea. 

We  may  refuse  to  credit  any  nation  with  the  dastardly  folly  o| 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  resorting  to  an  intensive  sub¬ 
marine  campaign  against  merchant  shipping.  Even  Germany 
when  Germany  was  at  peace,  entertained  no  such  intention.  It 
was  only  when  the  Germans  had  become  desperate  in  face  of 
approaching  defeat  that  they  threw  to  the  winds  all  considera¬ 
tions — the  danger  of  antagonising  neutrals,  as  well  as  the  moral 
turpitude  of  disregarding  international  law  and  the  code  of 
humanity.  It  was  only  then  that  she  embarked  upon  a  policv 
which  mobilised  the  free  nations  of  the  world  against  her,  ani 
was,  at  last,  to  bring  down  the  Central  Powers,  and  all  the  nations 
associated  with  them,  into  the  dust.  The  secret  of  defeat  was 
not  the  superior  material  forces  which  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  marshalled  against  Germany  and  her  consorts,  but  the 
moral  forces  which  were  brought  into  play,  at  last  robbing  the 
two  Kaisers  of  their  thrones  and  reducing  their  subjects  to  a 

condition  bordering  upon  beggary. 

«  *  «  *  « 

Since  this  examination  of  the  Hughes  naval  scheme  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  details  have  received  expert  consideration,  with  the 
result  that  a  number  of  amendments  have  been  agreed  to.  It 
has  been  officially  announced  from  Washington  that  :  “  (1)  Japan 
will  keep  the  Mutsii  (a  recently  completed  battleship  of  33,800  ' 
tons  with  eight  16-in.  guns)  and  scrap  the  Settsti  (an  ob.solescent 
battleship).  (2)  The  fortifications  in  the  Pacific  will  remain  in 
statu  quo,  Hawaii  being  excluded  from  this  provision.  (3)  Great 
Britain  will  scrap  four  Dreadnoughts  of  the  King  George  class, 
but  will  equalise  the  position  by  the  addition  of  two  new  vessels." 

These  changes  will  somewhat  increase  the  amount  of  tonnage 
allotted  to  each  of  the  three  Powers,  but  their  relative  strength 
will  not  be  affected,  the  ratio  remaining  5 — 5 — 3.  The.se  altera¬ 
tions  do  not  vitiate  any  of  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  article,  but,  on  the  contrary,  reinforce  the  contention  that 
the  influence  of  the  naval  agreement  upon  naval  expenditure  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  not  be  considerable.  The 
naval  compact,  on  the  other  hand,  promises  to  fulfil  the  modest 
and  commendable  purpose  which  President  Harding  had  in  view 
when  he  issued  his  invitation  to  Washington.  It  eliminates, 
whatever  arrangements  may  be  come  to  for  replacing  obsolescent 
ship.s,  the  fear  of  a  new  race  in  naval  armaments.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  the  attitude  of  the  delegates  generally  towards  sub- 
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marines  uiulerf^oes  a  change  at  the  last  moment,  it  will  saddle 
the  maritime  world  with  a  large  volume  of  submarine  tonnage. 
In  these  circumstances,  not  only  will  the  adoption  of  “piracy  ” 
"  in  the  next  war  remain  a  possibility,  but  the  suspicion  that  attack 
may  again  be  made  upon  sea-borne  commerce  by  “the  assassins 
■  of  the  sea”  may  lead  to  a  general  movement  for  arming  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  besides  imposing  upon  the  naval  Pow’ers,  with  con¬ 
siderable  mercantile  marines,  the  heavy  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  large  numbers  of  patrol  craft.  The  main  influence  for 
good  which  the  naval  agreement  will  exert,  if  the  submarine 
menace  can  be  laid,  will  be  the  elimination  of  all  idea  of  naval 
rivalry  and  the  creation  of  a  new'  spirit  in  relation  to  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  sea.  That  it  w'ill  result  in  considerable  naval 
economies,  apart  from  the  sums  which  might  have  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  new  capital  ships,  is  an  anticipation  which, 
as  has  been  showm,  rests  upon  no  foundation. 

This  naval  compact  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  the  opening 
of  a  new  movement  for  the  gradual  paring  down  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  At  present  it  promises  to  do  little  more  than  stabilise 
them  in  accordance  with  a  definite  ratio  of  strength ,  as  suggested 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  November  last,  but,  once  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  has  been  completed,  further  progress  in 
the  same  direction  may  become  possible,  thus  lifting  from  the 
world  a  larger  measure  of  the  burden  of  naval  armaments. 
Smaller  navies,  however,  wrill  not  remove  the  possibility  of  war 
as  pacifists  imagine,  but  merely  render  war  cheaper  in  treasure, 
and,  possibly,  in  human  life.  The  influence  of  armaments  on 
peace  is  frequently  exaggerated,  but  nevertheless  on  economic 
grounds  no  attempt  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  world 
can  be  safely  neglected  to  reduce  the  heavy  costs  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  And  once  the  naval  problem  has  been  dealt  with  success¬ 
fully,  we  may  look  forward  to  an  agreement  on  land  and  aerial 
armaments. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  ANO  THE  Fab 

EAST. 


While  the  Washington  Conference  may  bring  about  the  limita.  I 
tion  of  armaments,  it  will  scarcely  solve  the  problem  of  the  I 
Far  East.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  Far  Eastern  I 
problem  cannot  be  settled  in  a  hurry.  Besides,  the  three  prin-  I 
cipally  interested  nations  have  gone  to  Washington  with  totally  I 
different  aims.  The  chief  object  of  the  United  States  was  to  I 
obtain  the  o}jen  door  in  China,  Japan  went  to  Washington  in  the  I 
hope  of  saving  her  preferential  position  in  that  country,  while  the  I 
Chinese  themselves  attended  the  Conference  in  the  desire  of  oh-  I 
taining  complete  political  and  economic  independence  for  them-  I 
selves.  While  the  Americans  are  likely  to  succeed  more  or  less  I  ^ 
completely  in  establishing  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  Japan  I 
and  China  will  go  away  disajypointed.  It  is  worth  while  study-  I  ^ 
ing  the  po.sition,  especially  as  the  Washington  Conference  may  I 
well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  I 
Far  East.  Ijet  ns  then  investigate  the  problem  from  the  point  I 
of  view  of  each  of  the  three  nations.  P 

The  Americans  were  attracted  for  decades  by  the  glamour  I 
of  the  Far  East.  They  brought  about  the  opening  of  Japan,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  China  against  foreign  encroachments.  I 
Thus  they  came  to  consider  themselves  to  some  extent  as  the  I 
champions  of  China’s  independence,  as  her  special  protectors.  I 
Besides,  they  have  become  more  and  more  strongly  interested  in  I 
the  trade  with  the  Far  East,  which  is  considered  to  he  the  most  I 
promising  market  for  .America’s  exports.  America’s  Asiatic  ex-  I 
ports  have  indeed  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  her  general  I 
exports,  as  the  following  figures  show  : —  I 


American  Exports  Percentage  of  Total 


to  Asia. 

American  Exports. 

1880 

$11,645,703 

1-39  per  cent. 

1890 

19,696,820 

2-30 

1900 

64,913,807 

4-66  „ 

1910 

60,861,813 

3-49 

1913 

115,056,620 

4-67 

1920 

771,748,562 

9-38 

Nearly  one-tenth  of  America’s  exports  go  to  the  Far  East.  In 
1880  America’s  exports  to  Europe  were  seventy  times  as  great 
as  those  to  Asia,  but  in  1920  her  exjiorts  to  Europe  were  only 
six  times  as  great  as  those  sent  to  Asia.  The  most  extravagant 
hopes  are  held  as  to  the  future  of  the  Chinese  market,  even  in 
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official  circles.  The  Commercial  Handbook  of  China,  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  1919,  stated, 

-  for  instance  : — 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  purchasing  population  of  China  is 
1  about  8,700,000  people  (the  estimated  population  of  the  40  Treaty 
I  Ports)  out  of  a  total  estimated  population  of  445,873,000.  It  seems 
i  evident  that  sooner  or  later  China  must  come  into  its  own,  and  when 
i  that  time  arrives  the  possibilities  are  beyond  present  contemplation.” 

Mr.  John  Hay,  the  great  American  Secretary  of  State,  was 
much  attracted  by  China’s  possibilities.  He  made  the  forecast  : 

I  “Whoever  understands  China  socially,  politically,  economically, 
religiously,  holds  the  key  to  the  world’s  politics  for  the  next  five 
.  centuries.”  He  laid  down  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  China 
on  July  3rd,  1900,  in  his  note  to  the  Powers,  in  which  he 
stated  : — 

“  In  this  critical  posture  of  the  ailairs  in  China  it  is  deemed  appropriate 
to  define  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  permit  this  to  be  done.  We  adhere  to  the  policy  initiated  by 
us  in  1857,  of  peace  with  the  Chinese  nation,  of  furtherance  of  lawful 
commerce,  and  of  protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  .solution  (of 
the  existing  troubles)  which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace 
to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international  law, 
and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.” 

That  has  become  America’s  settled  policy  iu  the  Far  East.  The 
Hay  doctrine  has  almost  become  another  Monroe  doctrine. 

.America’s  determination  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  open  door 
in  China  became  greatly  strengthened  owing  to  Japan’s  action. 
Americans  feared  not  only  that  the  valuable  Chinese  market 
would  fall  to  Japan,  but  began  to  see  in  Japan  a  possible  enemy 
whose  strength  would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  China  should 
become  a  Japanese  protectorate,  if  the  Japanese  should  succeed 
in  mobilising  China’s  unlimited  resources  and  man  power.  In 
the  opinion  of  leading  Americans  Japan’s  encroachment  upon 
China  could  most  easily  be  defeated  by  establishing  the  open 
door  in  China,  and  by  favouring  the  establishment  of  strong 
.American  interests  in  that  great  country.  American  bu.siness 
men  were  ready  and  eager  to  play  their  part.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Lamont,  of  the  great  banking  and  finance  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
A'  Co.,  went  to  the  Far  East,  and  he  reported  on  his  return 
that  it  was  “a  region  which  if  properly  developed  and  encour- 
:  aged  by  American  business  men  and  investors,  bids  fair  for  the 
.  long  future  to  be  the  greatest  foreign  outlet  in  the  world  for 
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American  manufacture  and  enteq^rise.”  In  tlie  course  of  hi; 
address  before  the  American  Manufacturers’  Export  Association 
he  stated,  referring  to  China  in  the  most  eulogistic  terras 

“  A  great  system  of  railways  must  be  built  over  there,  and  its  inception 
should  not  be  long  delayed.  Those  railways  will  require  a  fair  share  d 
American  steel,  of  American  bridges,  American  equipment.  The  country 
calls  for  electrical  equipment — for  all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  farmitj 
implements  required  in  that  intensely  agricultural  land,  now  cultivated 
with  the  rude  implements  of  the  long  ago.  China  will  demand  cotton  mil 
machinery  on  a  great  scale,  and  machine-making  tools.  Then  it  ml 
require  quantities  of  mining  machinery  both  for  the  baser  and  the  preciois 
metals.  Finally,  those  four  himdred  millions  of  kindly,  honest  and  highly 
intelligent  people  will  require,  on  a  prodigious  scale,  the  many  domestic 
appurtenances  that  American  ingenuity  has  evolved.  Don’t  forget,  too, 
that  to  keep  four  hundred  million  people  supplied  with  moving  picture 
shows  will  be  quite  a  task  even  for  Americans  .... 

“  For  centuries  China  had  been  living  in  the  past.  Frequently  she 
was  likened  to  a  slumbering  giant.  But  now  that  giant  is  awaking  from 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  that  has  run  for  nearer  twenty  centuries  thau 
twenty  years.  The  giant  is  rubbing  his  eyes  and  opening  them  to  nor 
visions.  There  is  a  great  growth  of  national  feeling  going  on  in  China, 
a  feeling  that,  if  we  Americans  encourage  and  assist  it,  is  bound  to 
liberalise,  to  modernise  China.  Among  the  universities  there  is  close 
study  of  government  and  economics.  Chinese  students,  who  are  the  aptest 
of  any  I  have  met  in  the  whole  world,  are  scattering  throughout  that 
country  and  spreading  the  gospel  of  better  government,  better  living. 

“  We  must  not  be  misled  by  Press  reports  of  disorder  and  factional 
fighting  in  China.  It  is  true  that  there  is  lack  of  organisation,  that  the 
Central  Government  is  not  strong.  But  it  is  less  than  ten  years  since 
China  shook  herself  free  from  the  thrall  of  an  ancient  and  absolute 
monarchy.  She  cannot  be  expected  to  settle  down  into  the  grounded 
ways  of  a  modern  republic  without  occasional  set-backs.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  she  is  making  steady  progress.  Her  Cabinet  is  better 
and  stronger  to-day  than  it  w’as  when  I  left  Peking  on  the  1st  of  May. 
China,  in  her  march  towards  stable  self-government,  has  to  traverse  valleys 
as  well  as  hills  before  she  reaches  the  heights  whence  she  can  view  the 
promised  land  of  genuine  stability.” 

American  business  men  contemplate  not  only  developing  trade 
with  China  and  opening  up  the  country  by  building  railways, 
etc.,  but  they  intend  to  stimulate  economic  life  in  that  gigantic 
country  by  transferring  to  it  American  industries  and  availing 
themselves  of  cheap  and  abundant  raw  material,  cheap  and  effi¬ 
cient  Chinese  labour,  the  low  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  and 
low  taxation  over  there.  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  stated 
some  time  ago  : — 

“  America’s  greatest  opportunity  in  China  lies  in  the  development  of 
manufacturing  enterprises.  China  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country  in  the  modern  sense,  and  the  total  of  all  its  manufacturing 
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ggt*blishments  of  all  kinds  using  modern  machinery  will  not  reach  two 
China  possesses  an  abundance  of  all  raw  materials,  has  an 
gpiimited  amount  of  labour  which  is  easily  trained,  low  labour  costs,  no 
income  or  excess  profits  tax,  almost  insignificant  native  taxes,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  oius,  and  fair  laws.  American  manufactiuring  in  China 
'**  will  bring  the  markets  of  the  world  to  our  feet.  The  cost  of  production 
<i  to  cheap  raw  materials  and  low  labour  costs  will  enable  the  raanu- 
^  facturer  there  to  compete  favourably  in  all  markets.  The  Chinee® 

“J  nianufactiirer  will  have  lower  freight  rates  to  the  Near  East,  Siberia, 

Russia,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
®  axport  business,  and  at  the  same  time  will  have  the  domestic  market  at 
^  a  price  which  will  defy  competition  and  give  him  a  profit  on  the  basis  of 
“  external  competition,  at  the  price  of  foreign  labour  plus  freight  and  duty. 
^  These  facts  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  all  American  manu- 
*  facturers  who  realise  the  value  of  foreign  business  and  w'ho  are  watching 
cost  sheets  and  overhead.  This  field  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
American  manufactiuer,  and  it  should  receive  his  serious  consideration, 
for  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt  he  will  find  working  conditions  more 
favourable  and  the  margin  of  profit  much  larger  than  I  have  described  it.” 

The  writer  was  not  correct  in  stating  that  China  had  been 
‘‘entirely  overlooked  by  the  American  manufacturer,”  for  some 
enterprising  men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  that  country  with  the  most  remarkable  results. 
According  to  the  American  Manufacturers'  Record  of  April  14th, 

^  19’21,  the  following  has  been  the  experience  in  manufacturing 
electric  bulbs  and  lamps  in  China  : — 

“About  three  years  ago  the  General  Edison  Company,  finding  freight 
rates  extremely  high  on  the  Pacific  and  appalled  by  the  loss  on  accoimt  of 
breakage  in  the  shipment  of  electric  lamps  and  globes  to  the  Far  East, 
decided  to  establish  a  small  plant  in  Shanghai  and  there  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  lamps  for  the  Far  Eastern  market,  renting  therefor  an  old, 
silk-filature  factory  near  Shanghai.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  glass¬ 
making  or  blowing  bulbs,  for  thei-e  were  plenty  of  Chinese  workers  who 
understood  tliis.  In  order  to  get  the  pick  of  these  glassblowers,  they 
began  by  paying  from  80  cents  to  $1  (Mexican  silver)  for  a  10-hour  day. 
.At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  this  is  equivalent  to  from  32  to  40  cents  a 
day  in  American  money. 

“The  Chinese  bulb  blowers  produce  from  1,700  to  2,000  bulbs  apiece 
per  day.  The  average  production  per  operator  in  the  United  States  is 
1,000,  and  American  bulb  blowers  get  810  a  day,  American  gold.  In  other 
words,  it  only  costs  one-fortieth  to  one-fiftieth  as  much  to  produce  a 
glass  bulb  for  an  electric  light  in  this  Chinese  factory  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States.  After  the  bulbs  are  made  they  are  passed  on  to  the  lamp 
makers,  who  receive  40  cents  Mexican  silver  per  day,  or  about  16  cents 
American  money,  for  stringing  the  filaments  and  making  the  lamps.  The 
pay  in  American  factories  for  this  class  of  work  is  $4‘50  a  day,  American 
gold,  as  compared  to  16  cents  a  day  paid  to  the  Chinese  women  and  girl 
operators. 

“  One  astonishing  feature  of  these  lamps  made  in  China  is  that  the  life 
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of  the  lamp  niewle  in  China  is  about  1,600  hours,  while  the  United  St«t« 
standard  is  only  1,000  hours.  During  the  three  years  that  this  facto 
has  been  operated,  a  most  remarkable  result  has  been  attained.  The 
output  of  the  plant  last  year  was  over  3,500,000  lamps.  The  costd 
production  was  so  low,  compared  to  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  that  every 
lamp  that  could  be  spared  from  the  local  demand  was  shipped  to  Europe, 
though  quite  a  large  number  had  been  going  to  Australia.  The  succes 
of  this  experiment  has  been  such  that  the  company  has  bought  a  large 
plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  old  mill,  and  is  now  beginning  the  constructiog 
of  14  modern  fsKitory  buildings,  esuih  to  be  300  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide." 

Other  American  industries  have  been  started  in  China  with 
similar  amazing  results.  Before  long  the  industrial  develop, 
ment  of  China  may  advance  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity 
under  American  direction  and  with  the  help  of  American  capital, 
American  methods  of  organisation,  and  American  machinery, 
Officially  and  semi-officially  the  American  business  men  have 
been  urged  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Chinamen.  Numerous 
enterprises  have  been  started  which  are  jointly  controlled  bv 
men  of  both  nationalities.  Thus  the  Chinese  have  obtained  expe¬ 
rience  of  Western  management  and  the  necessary  confidence  to 
.‘start  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  their  own  on 
Western  lines.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  on  which  a  great 
modern  economic  fabric  can  be  erected. 

America’s  policy  with  regard  to  China  springs  partly  from 
idealism,  partly  from  fear  of  Japan,  and  is  partly  due  to  her 
desire  to  advance  her  economic  interests.  What  is  the  aim  of 
Japan’s  policy  in  China? 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  Japan’s  Chinese  policy  is  due  to 
a  mad  lust  of  conquest,  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Chinese, 
that  Japan  is  another  Germany  which  has  allowed  herself  to  be 
ruled  by  a  military  caste  as  ruthless  and  as  aggressive  as  the 
I’russian  junkers.  It  is  true  that  the  military  element  has  lately 
been  almost  all-powerful  in  the  direction  of  Japan’s  foreign 
policy.  However,  that  country’s  action  has  been  swayed  rather 
by  economic  necessity  than  by  military  ambitions.  Japan  has 
the  densest  population  among  the  world’s  Great  Powers,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show,  which  are  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1921  : — 

Population  per 
Square  Mile. 


Japan 

... 

...  392-68 

United  IGngdom 

...  379-63 

Italy 

...  332-01 

Germany  ... 

...  320-35 

France 

...  196-04 

China  (18  Tuovinces) 

...  197-15 
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Population  per 


Square  Mile. 

India 

.  174-83 

Greater  China  . 

.  76-96 

United  States  . 

.  35-50 

Formo.sa  ... 

.  269-89 

Korea 

.  202-12 

State  of  New  York 

.  217-90 

It  will  be  noticed  that  per  square  mile  there  are  twice  as  many 
jieople  in  Ja[)an  as  tliere  are  in  France  and  in  China  proper,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  India ;  that  Japan’s 
jiopulation  per  scjuare  mile  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  is  the 
|)opulation  of  the  State  of  New  York.  However,  the  pressure 
of  population  in  Japan  is  far  greater  than  would  appear  from 
these  figures.  Japan,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows,  is  a  very 
mouutainous  country.  The  bulk  of  the  soil  is  unsuitable  for 
agriculture.  According  to  the  official  figures,  only  11.94  per 
cent,  of  Japan  pro|)er  consists  of  arable  land.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  there  so  small  a  percentage  of  agricultural 
soil.  For  all  practical  purposes  Japan  nourishes  not  393,  but 
about  2,500  people  per  square  mile.  The  people  live  chiefly  on 
rice,  and  the  rice  harvest  is  subject  to  very  severe  fluctuations. 
In  all  rice  countries  famines  are  frequent.  The  problem  of 
nourishing  the  population  is,  therefore,  the  principal  preoccupation 
of  Japan’s  public  men. 

At  the  census  of  1920,  55,961,140  people  were  enumerated  in 
Japan  proper.  The  population  increases  on  an  average  by  about 
7(10, fKK)  per  year.  The  agricultural  area  can  be  extended  only 
slightly,  and  the  intensity  of  piroduction  is  such  that  only  little  im¬ 
provement  can  be  expected  from  better  methods  of  cultivation  and 
(he  introduction  of  new  crops.  In  order  to  make  a  living  for 
their  teeming  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  .Japanese 
must  rely  upon  industry  and  trade,  and  particularly  upon  the 
former.  They  have  thrown  themselves  into  industry  with  the 
greatest  energy,  but  unfortunately  the  country  is  as  poorly 
supplied  with  industrial  raw  materials  as  it  is  with  agricultural 
soil.  The  principal  raw'  materials  of  modern  industry  are  coal 
and  iron,  and  coal  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
According  to  the  figures  placed  before  the  International  Geo¬ 
logical  Congress  held  in  Canada  in  1913,  which  are  the  most 
authoritative  available,  the  coal  resources  of  Asia  are  as  follows  : — 

China  .  995,687,000,000 

Siberia  .  173,879,000,000 

India  .  79,001,000,000 

Indo-China  .  20,002,000,000 
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Japan 

Persia 

Manchuria... 

Korea 

Total 


7,970,000,000 

1,868,000,000 

1,208,000,000 

81,000,000 


...  1,279,586,000,000 


Japan  has  considerably  less  coal  than  Spain.  While  China 
has  about  80  per  cent,  of  Asia’s  coal,  Japan  has  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Moreover,  most  of  Japan’s  coal  is  of  poor  quality.  With 
regard  to  iron-ore  Japan  occupies  a  position  of  similar  inferioritv. 
She  has  practically  no  mineral  oil.  The  only  mineral  which  she 
ix)8ses8es  in  abundance  is  copper.  Being  exceedingly  poor  in 
industrial  raw  products,  Japan  is  compelled  to  import  these  from 
abroad.  Her  largest  imports  in  order  of  importance  are  raw 
cotton,  food,  iron-ore,  wool,  oil,  etc.  Out  of  her  imports  of 
1919,  which  came  to  2,173,459,880  yen,  no  less  than  681,032,928 
were  in  respect  of  raw  cotton,  270,452,027  for  grain  and  flour, 
251,038,082  for  iron-ore.  These  three  combined  furnished  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  of  the  national  imports.  The  foreign 
raw  materials  are  converted  into  manufactured  goods  and  are 
exported.  Jajian’s  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  at  the  most 
extraordinary  rate.  But  for  that  great  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
the  country  would  be  starving.  The  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Total  Exports  and  Amount  per  head  of 
Imports.  Population. 


1885 

•  •  • 

...  66,503,669  yen 

1-74  yen 

1890 

138,332,087  „ 

3-42  „ 

1895 

265,372,766  „ 

6-28  „ 

1900 

491,691,840  „ 

10-97  „ 

1906 

810,071,627  ., 

16-99  „ 

1910 

922,662,804  „ 

18-10  „ 

1913 

...  1,361,891,867  „ 

26-62  „ 

1920 

... 

...  4,284,569,392  „ 

76-48  „ 

The  United  States  are  a  very  important  customer  of  Japan. 
The  Americans  buy  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  silk  and  provide  the 
country  with  various  raw  materials,  such  as  raw  cotton,  ore, 
oil,  etc.,  but  the  bulk  of  Japan’s  business  is  transacted  with  the 
countries  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  especially  with  China. 
Japan’s  commerce  naturally  turns  to  Asia,  which  is  nearest  at 
hand,  which  can  furnish  Japan  with  practically  all  the  raw 
materials  required,  and  which  can  absorb  the  bulk  of  Japan’s 
manufactured  exports.  Besides,  Japan  is  attracted  towards  the 
business  of  the  Far  East  by  the  fact  that  she  understands  the 
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Eastern  peoples,  and  that  Chinese  and  tlie  other  languages  of 
the  I’ar  are  familiar  to  countless  Japanese. 

Japan’s  merchant  marine  and  shipping  industry  have  increased 
as  amazingly  as  has  her  foreign  trade.  Japan  has  the  third 
!  largest  merchant  marine,  and  her  shipbuilding  industry  also  has 
developed  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  1919  she 
-  launched  611,883  tons,  a  far  larger  tonnage  than  Germany 
•  launched  in  any  year  previous  to  tlie  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  expansion  of  her  manufacturing 
!  iiiJustries,  trade,  and  shipping,  the  pressure  of  population  is 
I  becoming  more  and  more  severe  owing  to  rapidly  increasing 
I  numbers.  The  price  of  land  and  the  cost  of  living  continue 
I  rising,  and  the  Japanese  are  forced  to  seek  a  living  abroad.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Formosa  and  Korea  do  not  give  nruch  scope  to 
I  Japanese  settlers  because,  as  the  table  previously  giverr  shows, 
population  per  square  mile  is  greater  in  Formosa  arrd  in  Korea 
than  it  is  in  France.  Besides,  the  standard  of  living  in  both 

I  countries  is  below  the  Japanese  standard  of  living.  Japanese 
emigrants  are  therefore  forced  to  go  elsewhere,  and,  as  they  are 
not  welcomed  in  North  and  South  America  and  in  Australia, 
they  naturally  go  to  the  less  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
.\siatic  mainland.  According  to  returns  published  by  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Department  there  were,  at  the  end  of  June, 
1918,  493,845  Japanese  residing  abroad.  Of  these,  326,048  were 
living  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  However,  their  number 
is  probably  much  greater,  because  many  Japanese  leave  their 
country  surreptitiously.  At  present  there  should  be  at  least 
600,000  Japanese  living  abroad,  of  whom  about  half  a  million 
should  be  domiciled  in  Manchuria,  China,  and  other  portions 
of  Eastern  Asia. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  islanders,  their  traditions  are  rather 
military  than  maritime,  they  are  rather  soldiers  than  sailors. 
Their  military  men  have  always  enjoyed  the  greatest  prestige. 
They  have  always  formed  the  ruling  class,  and  they  have  raised 
Japan  to  its  great  position  in  the  world  by  defeating  both  China 
and  Russia.  The  soldiers,  having  freed  their  country  from  its 
foreign  enemies,  not  unnaturally  wish  to  establish  its  greatness 
on  an  enduring  basis.  They  recognise  that  Japan  must  have  a 
sufficiency  of  raw  materials,  open  markets  for  the  sale  of  her 
manufactured  exports,  and  adequate  outlets  for  her  surplus  popu¬ 
lation,  and,  surveying  the  position,  they  have  not  unnaturally 
turned  their  eye  towards  Manchuria  and  Nearer  Mongolia. 
Manchuria,  the  land  of  the  Manchus,  never  belonged  to  China 
proper.  It  became  Chinese  only  w'hen  the  Manchus  conquered 
VOL.  CXT.  N.S.  F 
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Cliiiia.  According  to  the  Kwantung  Goveniirient,  the  area  and 
Imputation  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  are  as  follows  •- 


Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population. 

"Population  pei 
square  mile. 

Mukden  Province... 

84,841 

11,782,100 

139 

Kirin  ,, 

96,733 

6,026,895 

69 

Amur  ,, 

204,716 

1,997,622 

10 

Total 

386,289 

19,406,617 

60 

The  three  Manchurian  provinces  combined  are  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
its  yielding  capacity  can  be  greatly  increased  by  irrigation.  The 
building  of  roads  and  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  order 
should  lead  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  bandit-infested  and 
much  neglected  country.  As  a  result  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  September  5th,  1905,  Russia  ceded  to  Japan  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  which  runs  from  the  port  of  Dairen 
in  the  Kwantung  Peninsula  to  Mukden  and  to  Chang-chun,  and 
considerable  colonies  of  Japanese  farmers  established  themselves 
about  that  Japanese  railway.  Not  unnaturally  leading  Japanese 
considered  Southern  Manchuria  an  ideal  district  on  which  to 
settle  the  surplus  population  of  their  country.  Southern  Man¬ 
churia  borders  upon  Korea.  For  the  protection  of  Korea  it 
seemed  of  importance  that  Japan  should  control  its  approaches. 
Japanese  statesmen  proclaimed  that  their  country  had  a  special 
interest  in  Southern  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
and  its  soldiers  endeavoured  to  protect  Japan’s  position  in  those 
countries  by  military  means,  a  step  which  was  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  in  view  of  the  disorder  prevaiUng  in  those  countries 
and  in  China  itself.  Unfortunately  the  military  men  went  too 
far,  actuated  rather  by  the  desire  to  establish  Japan’s  security 
than  by  the  wish  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  conquest. 

Japan  became  a  modern  State  in  the  lifetime  of  Prince  Ito. 
He,  like  another  Bismarck,  used  the  military  weapon  with  the 
utmost  prudence,  and  he  knew  how  to  keep  the  military  and 
feudal  leaders  in  order.  Unfortunately  his  successors  did  not 
possess  as  much  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  State  as  that 
great  statesman.  As  in  Imperial  Germany,  the  military  leaders 
began  to  sway  the  policy  of  the  nation.  They  directed  affairs 
from  the  capital,  and  the  generals  on  the  mainland  were  made 
independent  of  the  civil  administrators.  It  was,  perhaps,  not 
unnatural  that  the  military  men  abused  their  power,  and  that 
they  followed  a  high-handed  and  provocative  policy,  especially 
towards  China. 

Fundamental  differences  divide  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 
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Xhe  former  have  been  a  democratic  nation,  despising  militarism, 
since  the  dawn  of  their  history,  while  Japan  has  always  been  a 
military  feudalism,  a  land  of  warrior  knights  and  poets.  China 
and  Japan  have  been  fighting  one  another  in  the  past,  and  the 
differences  between  them  have  become  greatly  accentuated  owing 
to  the  contempt  with  w’hich  the  Chinese  look  down  upon  the 
Japanese,  a  contempt  which  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  the 
Islanders.  The  dislike  which  the  disciplined  monarchical  and 
military  Japanese  felt  for  the  Chinese  was,  of  course,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  revolution,  by  the  dethronement  of  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  interminable  civil  disorders  to  which  China 
became  a  prey.  Some  Japanese  leaders  believed  that  the  Great 
War  might  lead  to  the  permanent  enfeeblement  of  Europe,  that 
the  European  Powers  would  withdraw  from  China,  leaving  the 
field  to  Japan.  Adventurous  spirits  in  Japan  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  exploit  distracted  China  to  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  and  they  began  to  interfere  in  Chinese  internal 
affairs,  and  to  stake  out  claims  for  Japan’s  advantage.  At  one 
moment  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  all  China  would  become  a 
dependency  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  hotheads,  both  military  and  non-military,  have 
gone  too  far,  and  they  appreciate  that  fact  and  regret  it.  Leading 
Japanese  recognise  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  country  to  follow 
a  policy  of  moderation,  that  the  precarious  economic  position 
of  the  State,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  resources,  forbid  a  policy 
of  adventure  and  of  provocation.  The  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  United  States  on  the  seas  has  increased  Japan’s  naval  expen¬ 
diture,  according  to  Brassey's  Annual,  from  T10,279,038  in 
1914-15  to  T74,700,000  in  1920-21,  a  sum  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  England’s  naval  expenditure  during  the  last  pre-war  year. 
They  recognise  that  the  continuation  of  the  armament  race  must 
lead  either  to  a  collision  with  the  United  States,  which  would 
utterly  weaken  and  impoverish  Japan,  and  which  could  not 
poBsibly  lead  to  victory,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  December,  or  to  Japan’s  bankruptcy  and  economic 
collapse.  After  all  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  for 
armament  purposes  cannot  be  increased. 

In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  two  parties,  a  party  of 
extremists  and  a  party  of  moderation.  Lately  the  moderate  men 
have  recovered  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  The 
policy  of  moderation  pursued  by  them  is  endorsed  by  the  mer¬ 
cantile  class,  the  intellectuals,  the  Press,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation.  They  have  welcomed  the  Washington  Conference, 
and  have  welcomed  the  disappointment  and  humiliation  which 
It  has  inflicted,  not  upon  Japan,  but  upon  .those  who  favoured 
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a  reckless  policy  of  military  aggression  and  of  unlimited  adven 
ture.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  nation  is  its  sound 
sense,  its  sense  of  proportion  and  of  balance.  The  lessou  of 
Washington  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  nation.  For  a  very  long 
time  the  extremists  will  remain  without  influence.  The  con¬ 
servative  statesmen  of  Japan  will  guide  the  nation’s  destiny 
and  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to  protect  as  far  as  possible 
Japan’s  important  interests  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  against  the 
claims  both  of  China  and  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  the  claims  of  China? 

The  Chinese  have  gone  to  Washington  not  only  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  security  against  Japan,  but  with  a  view  to  recovering  complete 
political  and  economic  independence.  Their  claims  have  been 
very  far-reaching,  and,  not  unnaturally,  the  Chinese  representa¬ 
tives  are  deeply  disappointed  with  the  Washington  programme 
and  with  the  result  of  the  meeting.  Tliere  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  American  policy  of  the  open  door,  which  means 
equal  opportunities  to  all  nations  in  China,  and  the  policy  of 
complete  sovereignty  claimed  by  the  Chinese  delegation.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  China  is  divided  against  herself.  Not  only  is  there  a 
government  in  the  North  and  a  government  in  the  South,  but 
the  southern  provinces  and  the  northern  provinces  are  divided 
among  themselves.  The  Chinese  have  not  succeeded  in 
organising  their  gigantic  country  on  democratic  principles,  and 
many  of  their  best  friends  doubt  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
achieve  their  unity  unless  some  commanding  personality  will 
arise.  As  long  as  China  continues  a  prey  to  disorder  and  to 
civil  war,  she  cannot  expect  that  the  Powers  will  recognise  the 
claim  of  individual  Chinese  to  national  independence,  nor  will 
they  abandon  important  treaty  rights,  such  as  the  right  of  ex¬ 
territoriality,  until  they  feel  assured  that  they  can  rely  upon 
Chinese  legislation  and  jurisdiction. 

The  Chinese  representatives  have  claimed  not  only  the  full 
rights  of  sovereignty  for  China  in  general,  but  they  have  claimed 
the  control  of  Manchuria  in  particular,  in  which,  as  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  shown,  Japan  has  acquired  considerable  interests. 
On  December  7th  Mr.  Wellington  Koo  made  an  important  state¬ 
ment  before  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Washington  Conference,  in  which  he  stated 


“  Not  only  does  the  national  safety  of  China  rely  upon  the  safeguarding 
of  Manchuria  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  because 
these  three  Eastern  Provinces,  as  the  Chinese  call  Manchuria,  have  been 
the  historic  road  of  invasion  into  China  throughout  past  centuries,  but  also 
the  security  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Chinese  people  depends  in  a  very 
vital  measure  upon  the  conservation  and  development,  with  surplus 
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..  .  q{  the  world,  on  the  natural  and  agricultural  resources  in  Man- 
churi®  a  region  where  to-day  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  and 
food  supplies  already  accessible  to  all  nations  on  fair  terms  and  through 
the  normal  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

“  Moreover,  Manchuria  is  an  important  outlet  for  the  surplus  population 
from  the  congested  provinces  in  the  other  parts  of  China.  In  view  of  the 
I  fpyggoing  facts,  it  is  clear  that  China  has  such  truly  vital  interests  in  Man- 
churia  that  the  interests  of  any  foreign  Powder  there,  however  important 
they  may  be  to  themselves,  cannot  compare  with  them.  The  fact  of  the 
close  propinquity  of  Manchuria  to  Korea,  if  it  justifies  any  claim  to 
consideration,  can  be  equitably  appealed  to  only  on  condition  of  reciprocity. 
:  "  As  to  the  statement  that  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  American, 

;  British  and  French  Governments  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
\  national  Consortium  that  the  vital  interests  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  should 
'  be  safeguarded,  the  Chinese  Delegation  does  not  feel  in  a  position,  since 
China  was  not  consulted  at  the  time,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
:  question  of  its  accuracy.  Should  such  an  assurance  have  been  given, 
they  would  not,  how’over,  conceal  their  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  recon- 
cfled  with  the  principle  w’hich  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  November 
!  21st  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  adminis¬ 
trative  integrity  of  China.” 

The  Chinese  spokesman  hinted  in  the  same  address  that  Great 
Britain  ought  to  give  up  Kowloon,  the  strip  of  mainland  oppo¬ 
site  Hong  Kong,  which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  that 
most  important  harbour.  However,  Japan  can  as  little  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  up  South  Manchuria  as  England  Kowloon.  The 
Japanese  have  not  only  sent  to  Manchuria  about  500,000  of  their 
own  citizens  and  about  100,000  Koreans,  but  they  have  invested 
untold  millions  in  harbour  works,  roads,  railroads,  gas,  water, 
and  electricity  undertakings,  storehouses,  factories,  etc.,  in  their 
:  desire  to  create  a  great  Japanese  settlement  colony  on  the  Asiatic 
Continent.  The  level  ground  possessed  by  Manchuria  is  larger 
in  extent  than  the  level  ground  of  all  Japan  and  Korea  combined. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  reason  to  expect  that  a  Greater  Japan 
may  arise  on  the  Asiatic  Continent,  especially  as  Manchuria  has 
an  excellent  soil  and  climate,  and  great  forestal  and  mineral 
resources.  After  all,  Japan  must  have  an  outlet  for  her  redundant 
population. 

I  Japan  may  have  acted  high-handedly  in  Manchuria,  but  she 
has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  that  country.  She  has 
;  created  order  and  great  prosperity  by  her  initiative.  Between 
I  1910  and  1919  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  by  the  South  Man- 
i  churia  railway  has  increased  from  3,922,164  tons  to  10,096,672 
I  tons,  and  between  1908  and  1918  Manchuria’s  net  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  95,812,000  taels  to  267,203,000  taels,  or  has 
j  very  nearly  trebled,  while  during  the  same  period  China’s  foreign 
;  trade  has  grown  by  only  75  per  cent.  Between  1907  and  1917 
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the  trade  of  the  important  harbour  of  Dairen  has  increased  from  I  P® 
14,091,980  taels  to  145,162,550  taels,  or  more  than  ten-fold.  The  I 
accusation  frequently  made,  especially  by  Americans,  that  Japan  I 
prevents  other  countries  trading  with  Manchuria  is  scarcely  jueti.  Il 
tied.  Her  control  of  that  country  has  been  exercised  for  the  ■ 
benefit  of  all.  According  to  the  American  Government  statistic*  ■ 
America’s  exports  to  Kwantung  have  increased  from  $192,486  ^ 

in  1910  to  $12,735,007  in  1919,  or  have  grown  more  than  sixtt.  Ij  ** 
fold,  while  American  imports  from  Kwantung  have  risen  from  I 
$107,859  to  $15,492,291  during  the  same  period,  or  have  expanded  I  ® 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fold.  However,  the  Japanese  have  notonlv  I  * 
brought  order  to  the  country,  and  have  vastly  enriched  the  I 
people,  but  have  tried  to  advance  them  also  in  civilisation  and  ■  ^ 
culture.  They  have  every  reason  to  be  proud-of  their  achievements.  I  ' 
America’s  policy  in  China  is  largely  dictated  by  the  desire  I  ' 
to  checkmate  Japan,  whose  aggressiveness  is  suspected.  She  K 
wishes  to  put  China  on  her  feet,  and  to  enable  the  Chinese  to  I 
work  out  their  own  salvation  free  from  interference  on  the  part  ■ 
of  Japan,  who  has  been  accused  of  fomenting  disorder  and  I 
creating  anarchy  by  supporting  one  faction  against  the  other,  I 
and  distributing  arms  among  them.  Many  Atpericans  hope  that  ■ 
the  Washington  Conference  will  cause  the  Japanese  to  cease  I 
interfering  in  Chinese  internal  affairs,  that  China  will  succeed  I 
in  organising  herself,  and  that  an  independent,  progressive,  and  I 
powerful  China,  able  to  hold  the  balance  to  Japan,  will  gradually  I 
arise.  Similar  views  and  hopes  are  held  by  many  Chinese,  who  I 
believe  that  the  Washington  Conference  wdll  mark  the  beginning  ■ 
of  a  new  era  which  will  see  the  rise  of  China  and  the  relative,  nr  ■ 
actual,  decline  of  Japan.  ■ 

Americans  have  advised  the  Chinese  to  organise  their  country  ■ 
on  the  American  model,  to  give  local  autonomy  to  their  provinces,  ■ 
and  to  create  a  federation  similar  to  theirs.  Many  leading  Chin.E  ■ 
men  would  carry  out  that  advice.  They  appreciate  China’s  un-  I 
acquaintance  with  modern  organisation,  and  vast  numbers  of  ■ 
young  men  have  gone  to  the  countries  of  the  West,  especially  to  | 
the  United  States,  to  learn  the  arts  of  government  and  of  busi-  { 
ness.  If  China  should  succeed  in  evolving  a  stable  Government  ■ 
and  good  order  in  the  country,  she  would  undoubtedly  become  ■ 
one  of  the  world’s  Great  Powers.  The  eighteen  provinces  of  ■ 
Old  China  alone  are  twdce  as  large  as  France,  Germany,  Spain,  l| 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined,  while  Greater  China  is  ■ 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  States,  China  is  blessed  I 
with  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  it  is  possible  to  double  I 
its  productiveness  and  thereby  to  double  the  number  of  the  people  I 
which  the  land  can  nourish.  Like  the  United  States,  China  I 
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I  possesses  all  climes,  and  therefore  a  great  variety  of  productions. 

[  She  has  a  large  number  of  excellent  harbours,  and  the  country 
is  opened  up  by  the  most  wonderful  river  system  in  the  world. 
The  Yangtsze  River  is  unrivalled  as  a  highway  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Hankow,  595  miles  from  Shanghai, 
for  sea  ships  up  to  6,000  tons,  while  smaller  steamers  can  go  up 
to  Ich’ang,  965  miles  from  Shanghai.  By  regulating  the  river 
it  could  be  made  navigable  over  vast  additional  stretches.  The 
improvement  of  the  inland  waterways,  the  construction  of  canals 
and  of  railways,  would  not  only  open  up  China,  but  bind  together 
the  various  parts  in  an  economic  bond  of  union. 

The  progress  of  modern  nations  depends  largely  upon  the  pos¬ 
session  of  adequate  mineral  resources,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
and  their  exploitation.  China  is  not  only  extraordinarily  rich  in 
coal— her  known  store  suffices  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  whole 
world  for  a  thousand  years — but  she  is  in  the  unique  position 
that  great  coal  measures  occur  in  every  one  of  her  eighteen 
provinces.  Most  countries,  even  the  United  States,  possess  coal 
only  in  a  few  places,  with  the  result  that  coal  and  iron,  and 
coal  and  other  raw  materials,  have  to  be  brought  together  over 
long  distances,  with  consequent  heavy  expense.  China  can  manu¬ 
facture  with  the  help  of  coal  everywhere,  and  in  addition  to  vast 
stores  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  industrial  minerals,  she  possesses 
a  superabundance  of  water  power  which  can  be  converted  into 
electricity,  and  has  large  deposits  of  oil.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  Chinese  are  300,000,000  or  400,000,000  strong,  and  they  are 
the  best  workers  in  Asia  and  in  the  world.  The  Indian  is  rather 
a  dreamer  or  philosopher  thaii  a  worker,  and  the  Japanese 
possesses  the  artistic  temperament  to  a  very  advanced  degree, 
while  the  Chinaman  is  a  bom  business-man  and  worker.  In 
free  competition  neither  Indians  nor  Japanese  can  hold  their 
own  against  Chinese  business-men  and  workers,  as  far  as  effort  is 
concerned.  Besides,  the  Chinese  worker  is  willing  to  live  more 
frugally  than  the  Japanese.  It  follows  that  free  competition 
between  China  and  Japan  may  prove  fatal  to  the  latter  because 
Japan  is  vastly  inferior  to  China  in  the  possession  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  the  working  power  of  the  individual.  Japan’s 
principal  industries  are  the  silk,  copper,  and  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
tries.  Free  competition  on  the  part  of  a  regenerated  China 
might  be  fatal  to  all  three. 

If  the  open  door  policy  should  lead,  as  is  widely  hoped,  to 
China’s  political  and  economic  rejuvenation,  Chinese  ability,  in¬ 
dustry,  numbers,  and  natural  riches  combined  may  prove 
disastrous  to  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  settled  in  Manchuria  may 
be  swallowed  up  by  their  abler  competitors.  The  extraordinary 
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erruMeiicy  and  cheapness  of  ('hinese  labonv  may  he  seen  fromthf 
example  relating  to  electric  hnlbs  and  lamps  given  in  the  be  1 
ginning  of  this  article.  The  question  of  questions  is  whether 
China  will  succeed  in  organising  herself  on  modern  lines,  both 
politically  and  economically.  So  far  the  Chinese  have  not 
achieved  much  in  that  direction.  Political  matters  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  dreamers,  intriguers,  and  adventurers.  Individual 
Chinamen  are  the  most  honest  people  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  Chinamen  who  would  be  scrupulously  honest 
if  acting  individually,  seem  apt  to  be  dishonest  if  controlling 
limited  companies.  Hence  Chinese  undertakings  carried  on  bv 
limited  companies  have,  as  a  rule,  been  a  failure,  while  the 
Japanese  have  succeeded  in  organising  gigantic  hanks,  factories, 
shipping  lines,  etc.,  which  have  been  managed  with  absolute 
honesty  and  the  highest  ability.  Many  doubt  whether  the 
Chinese,  with  their  deeply  ingrained  individualism,  a  result  o! 
Confucianism,  can  modernise  their  country.  Their  success  would 
make  C'hina  one  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world,  and  might 
make  her  the  leading  one  in  industry,  commerce,  and  wealth. 

J.  Ellis  Barker, 


SHAKESPEARE  MONl'MENTS  IN  LONDON. 

Thk  ceremonial  unveiling  of  a  tablet  erected  to  coinnienioiate 
the  site  of  The  Theatre,  our  first  English  playhouse,  affords  an 
occasion  for  considering  those  particular  inonuinents  put  up  to 
indicate  something  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  in  London.  Of 
one  kind  or  another  they  come  to  a  goodly  total ;  and  quantity 
is  always  impressive.  To  these,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  notice, 
must  be  added  one  or  two  which,  though  suggested  some  while 
ago,  have  not  yet  been  realised ;  and  a  like  number,  never  even 
hinted  at,  so  far  as  we  know,  until  now.  Within  the  metro¬ 
politan  boundary  Shakespeare  figures  as  a  place-name  to  a  some¬ 
what  engaging  degree.  Minor  thoroughfares,  and  houses  of 
refreshment — six  of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other — are  dis¬ 
coverable  after  a  little  patient  quest.  In  no  case  do  these  pretend 
to  anything  more  glorious  than  the  name  they  bear ;  and  if  the 
best  is  thus  g(X)d  enough  it  would  seem  as  if  the  suburbs  had 
done  something  to  remember  where  we  in  town  had  forgotten. 
On  the  other  hand,  choice  of  this  sort  might  be  nothing  more 
than  passing  whim.  We 'have,  however,  a  Shakespeare  Theatre, 
It  is  at  Battersea ;  and  rumour  says  that  originally  there  was 
talk  of  its  being  named  The  Theatre.  Whoever  may  have  been 
responsible  for  that  suggestion  ;  equally,  whoever  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  in  the  personal  note,  .showed  thereby  the  spirit  of  a 
Burbage.  To  bridge  the  gulf  of  years  that  separates  Elizabethan 
Shoreditch  from  Clapham  Junction  was  a  deliberately  happy 
effort.  Retracing  that  bridge  we  join  the  Pilgrims’  Way  that 
Shakes^)eare  trod  in  his  many  journeyings  across  the  Tjondon 
stage;  and  the  flight  of  fancy  sets  us  down  at  the  very  “  front 
of  the  house  ”  which  posterity  is  now  charged  with  keeping. 

In  1914  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
William  Poel,  sngge.sted  to  the  London  County  Council  that, 
as  part  of  its  self-imposed  task  in  the  commemorating  of  places 
of  historic  interest  in  London,  a  mural  monument  .should  be 
affixed  at  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch,  to  mark  the  site  of  The 
Theatre.  As  the  precise  locale  of  that  building  had  not  then 
been  identified,  the  adjacent  L.C.C.  day-school  was  thought  to 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  plan,  in  a  general  way,  had 
acceptance.  Then  came  war ;  with  the  result  that  this  memorial 
is  but  recently  an  accomplished  fact.  Meanwhile,  however, 
investigations  were  pursued  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
probable  spot  where  the  playhouse  stood.  But  as  this  proved  to 
be  insufficiently  conspicuous  for  a  public  memento,  a  position 
farther  eastward,  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet, 
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ut  the  crossing  of  Curtain  Road  and  Great  Eastern  Street,  was 
chosen  ;  and  here  the  tablet  may  be  found.  Cast  in  bronze,  with 
white  lettering,  it  states  that  the  site  upon  which  it  is  erected 
forms  part  of  what  was  once  the  precinct  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Holywell ;  and  that  within  a  few  yards  stood 
from  1677  to  1598,  the  first  London  building  specially  devoted 
to  the  production  of  plays,  known  as  The  Theatre.  According 
to  the  words,  then,  it  is  a  memorial  first  to  inonasticism,  and 
secondly  to  the  drama.  But  perhaps  that  was  not  the  intention; 
and  certainly  the  pleasant  event  was  calculated  to  reverse  that 
precedence  when  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite  pulled  aside  the  veil. 

A  simple  record  of  facts,  the  reading  of  it  dissolves, 
for  the  imaginative  mind,  into  dreamful  reminiscence.  Here 
the  players  of  the  new  drama  found  themselves,  driven 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  Curtain-wall  by  civic  mandate; 
beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  by  ecclesiastical  opposi¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  the  successors  of  those  who  had  produced  the 
early  miracle-plays  and  convent-made  mysteries  at  the  Priory 
door  regarded  such  expulsion  as  a  piece  of  poetic  justice.  Inn 
yards  as  at  La  Belle  Sauvage  by  Lud-Gate,  The  Cross  Keys, 
and  The  Bell  in  Grasse  Church  Street,  and  The  Bull  near  to 
Bishop’s-Gate  being  no  longer  available  for  stage  purposes,  why 
not  a  building  devoted  exclusively,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  city  council  and  clerical  court?  The  times  produce  the  man. 
James  Burbage,  carpenter  and  play-actor,  a  member  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester’s  company,  sets  about  it,  and  up  goes  the  “  wooden 
0,”  the  “  gorgeous  playing  house,”  as  a  preacher  at  Paul’s 
Cross  described  it ;  round,  or  perhaps  octagonal  in  shape,  gal- 
leried,  roofless,  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  over 
€600  in  cost.  To  meet  his  outlay  Burbage  had  had  recourse  to 
a  loan,  but  young  Shakespeare  was  a  potent  asset,  as  time  soon 
showed.  Details  of  leasehold  are  tiresome,  and  have  little  place 
in  the  memory  of  dreams ;  they  involve  us  in  litigation,  after  the 
death  of  James  Burbage,  W'ho  had  other  property  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  how  to  turn  we  scarcely  know.  A  plot  is  made 
in  secret,  and  some  do  say  that  Master  Will  Shakespeare,  the 
provincial-bred  player  and  play-maker,  had  no  little  hand  in  the 
hatching  of  that  same.  One  winter’s  night,  three  beyond 
Christmas,  and  tw’enty-three  years  after  its  erection.  The  Theatre 
was  pulled  down.  Burbage’s  sons  Richard,  the  great  actor, 
and  Cuthbert,  lessee,  directed  operations,  with  widow  Burbage 
to  egg  on  a  band  of  twelve  wdlling  hands.  The  ground  landlord 
is  safely  out  of  town ;  hence  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
timbers  being  packed  up  and  carded  across  to  Bankside,  Ihere 
to  be  used  again  in  the  building  of  The  Globe.  It  was  the  culmin- 
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jting  struggle  in  which  Burbage  and  his  family 

had  sometimes  gone  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  even  had  to  hire 
professional  bruisers  to  protect  The  Theatre. 

^  When  Shakespeare  arrived  in  London  in  1587  he  found  not 
only  the  original  playhouse  in  full  swing,  but  The  Curtain  also. 
This  latter  dated  from  about  twelve  months  after  the  first,  and 
!  among  the  companies,  including  strollers,  which  appeared  at 
both,  chief  of  all  was  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  servants,  or  the 
Earl  of  Leicester’s,  Strange’s,  Lord  Derby’s,  or  the  King’s  Men, 
as  it  was  variously  called.  Shakespeare  and  Eichard  Burbage, 
we  know,  were  acting  members,  and,  quite  likely,  appeared 
together  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  “  won  Curtain  plaudities,”  and 
again  at  the  possible  production  there  of  Henry  V.  A  con¬ 
jectural  repertoire  embraces  the  first  ten  of  his  plays.  Thus  it 
is  that  this  tablet,  which  stands  as  an  act  of  expiation  for  church 
and  city  against  an  ancient  wrong,  stands  also  as  part-memorial 
of  The  Curtain.  One  line  added  to  the  record  would  have  made 
the  matter  clear.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  energy  wmuld  be 
well  spent  in  tracking  down  the  distinct  site  of  this  second 
Shakespeare  playhouse,  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  public  notifica¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  urged  that  something  of  the  kind  already  exists, 
in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Curtain  Koad ;  but  that  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case,  though  what  is  there  makes  claim  upon  wider 
attention  than  would  seem  to  be  commonly  accorded.  It  takes 
actually  the  form  of  a  Clayton-Bell  stained-glass  window,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Stanley  Cooper;  and  was  unveiled,  by  Lord  Mayor 
[  Staples,  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  coming 
to  London.  Placed  high  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  it  dis¬ 
plays  a  full-length  figure  of  the  poet,  surrounded  by  scenes 
illustrating  the  text,  “All  the  World’s  a  Stage.’’  A  suitable 
inscription  is  added  below.  Outside,  and  immediately  opposite 
to  the  church,  is  the  supposed  site  of  The  Curtain.  Some  say 
the  precise  spot  is  at  the  back  of  a  small  tavern  called  The  Horse 
j  and  Groom.  Shakespeare,  though  a  lover  of  horses,  and  a  groom 
{  of  the  Chamber,  by  official  appointment,  to  James  I.,  was  no 
I  groom  of  the  stableyard.  Yet  they  are  not  few  who  persist  in 
cherishing  the  fable  that  he  began  his  connection  with  the  stage 
by  holding  the  horses  of  the  gallants  who  came  hither  to  see  the 
play.  That  the  wonderful  tale  had  its  origin  in  some  passing 
act  of  common  courtesy,  and  nothing  more,  no  sane  person 
will  doubt. 

From  Curtain  Road  an  incline  eastward  takes  us  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  where  two  objects  of  interest 
await  remark.  The  first,  as  it  were  preliminary,  is  an  oak  seat, 
placed  in  the  churchyard  by  the  London  Shakespeare  League ; 
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and  those  who  rest  on  it  may  be  reminded  of  the  Shoreditch 
actors  who  were  chosen  to  produce  Shakespeare’s  plays,  aud  to 
whom  a  memorial  is  erected  inside  the  church.  The  inauguration 
took  place  in  March,  1914,  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  The 
Theatre  tablet  was  well  on  its  way.  Again  the  ceremony  was 
a  united  civic  and  clerical  function.  The  Bishop  of  London 
joined  with  the  children  of  Bethnal  Green  day-schools  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  Built  into  the  north  wall  o( 
St.  Leonard’s,  from  coloured  marble,  specially  selected,  the 
inscription  tells  its  own  happy  purport  :  “  This  stone  is  placed 
here  to  the  glory  of  God,”  so  we  read,  ‘‘  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  work  done  for  English  drama  by  the  players,  musicians, 
and  other  men  of  The  Theatre  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts 
of  this  church,  and  in  particular  to  the  memory  of  those  named  as 
follows  ”  ;  James  Burbage,  who  died  1597,  father  of  “the  boards"; 
Cuthbert,  his  sou,  who  died  1636,  builder  of  The  Globe  play¬ 
house ;  Eichard,  son  and  brother,  the  great  tragedian,  who  died 
1619;  William  Somers,  died  1560,  court  jester  to  Henry  VIII.; 

‘  Richard  Tarlton,  died  1588,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  foremost  comic 

actor ;  Gabriel  Spencer,  died  1598,  a  player  at  The  Rose  ;  William 
Sly,  died  1608;  and  Richard  Cowley,  died  1619,  players  at  The 
Globe  Theatre. 

How  well  Shakespeare’s  connection  with  Shoreditch  has  been 
preserved  in  memory !  But  this  is  not  all ,  for  the  next  step 
takes  us  back  to  our  earliest,  to  the  days  before  Burbage  erected 
his  Theatre,  and  links  us  on  with  the  later  playhouses  which 
he  knew  more  intimately.  In  an  assessment  roll  for  subsidies, 
of  date  1598,  a  William  Shakespeare  is  named,  along  with  Sir 
John  Spencer  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen, 
Bishop’s-Gate,  and  Shakespeare’s  assessment,  £5  13s.  4d.,  arose, 
it  is  said,  in  respect  of  the  Bull  Inn.  The  evidence  was  con- 
,  elusive  enough  for  a  kindly  disposed  citizen  of  the  United  States 

■  a  Mr.  Prentice  by  name,  who,  in  visiting  Great  St.  Helen’s, 

determined  to  offer  a  memorial  window  to  the  church.  A  faculty 
was  granted,  and  in  due  time  the  window^  designed  by  Professor 
Blaine,  appeared,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  above  the 
;  Nuns’  Choir.  It  affords  a  quite  pleasing  effigy  of  the  poet-player, 

,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  put  in  position  ”  some  time  between 

1876  and  1893.” 

More  definite  is  the  story  unfolded  by  Dr.  Wallace,  of 
Nebraska,  wherein  Shakespeare’s  residence  with  the  Mountjoys, 
;  near  Alder’s-Gate,  is  described  at  interesting  length.  It  forms 

a  love-tale,  of  two  young  people  being  brought,  by  friendly  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  ”  sojourner,”  to  take  their  courage  in  their  hands: 
and,  in  sequel,  a  law-wrangle,  when  young  folk  and  old  folk 
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I  disagree,  and  a  poet,  mightily  equipped  in  law,  is  called  in  to 
idve  his  help.  Such  things,  instinct  with  life  and  drama,  were 
after  the  poet’s  own  heart ;  and  who  can  say  what  suggestions 
may  not  have  come  to  him  from  this  personal  episode?  Dr. 
Wallace  pictures  Shakespeare  in  the  Mountjoy  domestic  circle 
as  an  honoured  guest.  May  we  not,  by  like  deduction,  see 
him,  in  fancy,  rehearsing  the  French-English  scenes  between 
Katherine  and  Alice,  and  Katherine  and  Alice  and  Harry,  in 
Henry  V?  When  he  had  completed  his  invaluable  work  at  the 
Record  Office,  Dr.  Wallace  expressed  a  wish  that  two  small  acts 
of  public  recognition  might  be  made,  not  to  his  account,  but  as 
an  added  page  of  English  history.  First,  that  the  documents 
which  he  had  discovered,  bearing  the  signature  of  William 
Shakespeare,  should  be  placed  on  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Eecord 
Office  Museum.  This  has  been  done.  Secondly,  his  wish  was 
that  a  mural  tablet  should  be  affixed  to  the  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Silver  Street  and  Monkwell  Street,  where,  formerly,  stood 
the  shop  of  the  Huguenot  wig-maker  whose  name  Shakespeare 
gave  to  the  French  herald  in  Henry  V.  This  wish  has  not  yet 
been  honoured.  No  doubt  the  great  upheaval,  German  war  on 
English  drama,  held  it  back.  With  due  deference  in  urging  that 
the  point  be  now  considered,  one  small  amendment  may  follow. 
The  corner  building  alluded  to  will  inevitably  come  dowuj  for 
re-erection  some  day.  But  the  tiny  garden-churchyard  opposite 
will  remain  inviolate.  Here  then,  on  the  gate,  let  a  bronze 
plaque  be  affixed,  giving  forth  the  good  intelligence  for  all  who 
care  to  learn  it.  It  w’ould  be  a  graceful  form  of  acknowledgment 
towards  one  who  has  deserved  no  less.  A  great  artist  does  not 
despise  the  trivial  details  of  domestic  need.  Irresponsible 
“bohemianism  ”  with  its  “  quarters  ”  and  “  atmosphere  ”  had 
not  been  invented  in  Shakespeare’s  day.  Hence  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  poet,  finding  Mountjoy’s  house  a  good  working 
centre,  stayed  there  after  his  connection  with  the  playhouses  had 
I  been  transferred  from  the  northern  to  the  river-side  group.  A 

;  tireless  observer,  he  may  be  counted  on  for  periodical  revisits  to 

the  old  haunts.  To-day  an  hour  of  leisure  might  find  him  back 
:  at  The  Red  Bull,  beyond  Playhouse  Yard ;  or  to-morrow  looking 

I  in  at  The  Fortune,  that  more  ambitious  affair  in  Rose  Alley, 
I  which  brought  a  fortune  to  Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn,  though 

I  it  cost  them  £1,320  to  build.  From  this  threshold  at  Monkwell 

^  Street  his  way  to  Blackfriars,  or  Southwark,  would  take  him 
within  hailing  distance  of  Heminge’s  house,  and  Condell’s;  and 
he  is  almost  certain  to  have  visited  both.  The  point  shall  not 
be  laboured  as  to  how'  far  these  two  friends  of  the  poet  have 
made  a  universe  their  debtor.  But  something  of  it  may  be 
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found  indelibly  recorded  in  the  garden-churchyard  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermaubury,  near  London  Wall.  Standing  prominent,  in  the 
centre,  with  the  full  south  side  of  the  edifice  as  background 
this  work  consists  of  a  divided  pedestal,  in  red  granite,  supporting 
a  Figure-Head,  and  what  is  probably  the  only  facsimile  in  stone 
— if  one  may  so  call  it — of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio.  The 
volume  is  opened  at  the  title-page  and  inscribed  similarly  to  the 
original,  without  the  portrait,  Jaggard’s  print  being  repre-  j 
sented  by  lead  letters,  and  the  time-stained  leaves  by  white 
marble.  Upon  the  apex  stands  a  bronze  bust  of  the  poet, 
modelled  by  Professor  C.  J.  Allen,  reputedly  after  the  bust  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  Parish  Church  and  the  Droeshout  print  in  the 
Folio.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Chandos  suggestion.  Below  the  volume 
a  bronze  tablet  is  placed  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  bearing,  in 
raised  metal  letters,  a  full  legend  of  praise.  John  Herainge, 
and  Henry  Condell,  we  learn,  lived  in  this  parish,  the  former 
some  forty-two  years,  the  latter  more  than  thirty.  Herainge 
was  married  here,  and  of  his  fourteen  children  thirteen  were 
baptised,  four  buried,  and  one  married  in  St.  Mary’s.  His  wife 
was  buried  here;  and  he,  on  October  12th,  1630.  Condell  had 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  were  baptised  and  six  buried  here. 
His  wife  likewise  w'as  interred  here ;  and  himself,  on  December 
29th,  1627.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  follow  in  eulogy 
of  these,  the  poet’s  co-partners  at  The  Globe,  who  “  collected  and 
publish’d  ”  his  plays  in  Folio.  Further  wording  includes  a 
quotation  from  the  address  “  To  the  great  Variety  of  Headers," 
beginning  :  “  It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have 
been  wished.”  And  at  that  a  happy  enough  suggestion  may  be 
read  into  it.  The  designer  of  this  most  generous  tribute  was 
the  not  less  generous  donor,  Mr.  Charles  Clement  Walker,  of 
Littleshall  Old  Hall,  Shropshire.  It  was  accepted  as,  and 
remains,  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  City  of  London.  In  a  way, 
the  church  itself  might  be  included  in  a  detailed  review  of 
Shakespeare  memorials.  As  such  it  must,  in  all  reason,  be 
spared  the  fate  that  is  now  threatening  it ;  for  St.  Mary’s,  Alder* 
raanbury,  is  one  of  the  nineteen  sanctuaries  scheduled  by  the 
zealots  of  destruction.  London  pride  is  ever  in  season,  and  offers 
no  apology  for  its  sturdy  growth.  Alleyn  had  some  interest  here 
and  lived  in  an  adjoining  parish.  He  looks  down  from  a  stained- 
glass  window,  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  upon  the  Guildhall; 
where  Shakespeare’s  signatures  are  preserved  on  the  Blackfriars 
property  documents. 

Shakespeare  at  this  stage  has  turned  his  attention  to  new 
ground,  and  surveyed  the  whole  in  that  shrewd  way  peculiar  to 
himself.  At  The  Hose  Theatre,  near  to  Alleyn’s  Bear-Garden, 
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later  The  Hope,  he  makes  an  appearance  as  player.  Doubtless 
he  would  keep  an  eye  on  neighbouring  houses,  The  Swan,  or 
The  White  Friars,  where  Drayton  was  manager;  perhaps  also  in 
Salisbury  Court,  or  even  the  less  favoured,  because  more  distant, 
Newington  Butts.  But  the  poet’s  main  interest,  of  course,  lies 
in  The  Black  Friars,  and  in  The  Globe.  There  were  four  play¬ 
houses  bearing  these  two  names.  The  first  Black  Friars  and  the 
second  were  alike  only  in  this  respect ;  that  they  stood  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  monastery,  now  Crown  land,  and 
thus  were  free  of  City  jurisdiction.  On  the  older  house  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  fellows  had  good  reason  to  look  with  disfavour. 
It  was  an  opposition  show,  occupied  by  the  “  children  ”  of  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  and  though  the  ultimate  disbanding  of  these  was 
something  to  rejoice  at  for  the  professional  play-actor,  it  did  not 
take  place  till  the  “  children  ”  had  had  some  seasons  at  the  new 
house.  This  second  Black  Friars,  a  Burbage  structure,  dating 
from  about  1596,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  King’s  Men  at 
the  suppression  of  their  rivals.  An  elaborate  kind  of  place,  roofed, 
and  fitted  with  every  commodity  of  the  times,  it  stood  where 
now  stands  Printing  House  Square.  Perhaps  that  fact,  some 
day,  w'ill  emerge  sufficiently  significant  to  justify  a  line  or  two  of 
inscription  being  placed  upon  a  neighbouring  wall.  Black  Friars 
makes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  stage  by  its  attractiveness 
equalling  any.  The  poet’s  purchase  of  a  house  hereabout,  after^ 
his  retirement,  and  the  mortgage  of  that  house,  provide  two 
of  the  few  genuine  specimens  of  his  handwriting  which  remain. 
Shakespeare  had  double  the  number  of  shares  in  this  playhouse 
that  he  had  in  The  Globe ;  yet  it  was  the  Bankside  enterprise 
that  paid  him  the  best  of  all.  Most  of  the  plays  were  produced 
in  this  house,  and  references  to  such  productions  are  often  very 
quaint.  In  Forman’s  Booke  of  Plaies  we  find  :  “  Of  Cinobelin, 
King  of  England.”  ”  In  Mackbeth  at  the  glob,  1610,  the  20 
of  Aprill.”  ”  In  the  Winters  Talle  at  the  glob,  1611,  the  15  of 
maye.”  And  ‘‘In  Richard  the  2  at  the  glob,  1611,  the  30  of 
Aprill” — though  this  last-named  may  not  have  been  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Richard  II.  Here  Dick  Burbage  created  his  later  and 
greater  title-roles;  here  Jack  Lowin,  coached  possibly  by  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  won  ‘  ‘  special  applause  ’  ’  as  Falstaff ;  and  here 
Will  Kemp  aroused  the  poet’s  displeasure  by  his  persistent 
excursions  into  ”  patter  ”  and  clowning.  The  rebuke  in  Hamlet, 
with  its  play  upon  ‘‘  will,”  and  the  order  to  ”  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down,”  was  doubtless  intended  for  Kemp.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  player,  too,  Shakespeare  makes  personal  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ten  shares  of  The  Globe.  Kemp,  on  returning  from 
a  trip  on  the  Continent,  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  The 
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Rose;  whereupon  Shakespeare,  producing  Troilus  and  Cressidg 
makes  him  appear  as  Ajax  who,  if  pride  should  prevail,  “would 
have  ten  shares  of  it,”  that  is,  the  whole.  An  earlier  allusion  to 
shares  is  found  in  Hamlet,  pointing  to  an  an-angement  that 
obtained  at  The  Black  Friars.  Hamlet,  after  the  players  have 
departed,  says  :  ”  Would  not  this,  sir  .  .  .  get  me  a  fellowship 
in  a  cry  of  players?”  “Half  a  share,”  says  Horatio.  But 
Hamlet  insists  :  ”  A  whole  one,  I.” 

Two  memorials  chiefly  keep  alive  The  Globe  tradition.  That 
fixed  upon  a  wall  of  Barclay’s  brewery,  near  to  the  foot  of 
Southwark  Bridge,  is  the  earlier,  and  the  better  knowm.  Placed 
there  by  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Society,  and  unveiled  by  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  1909,  the  bronze  tablet  gives  a  view 
of  the  playhouse,  with  surroundings,  and  a  portrait  of  the  poet;  1 
the  former  suggested  by  the  drawing  of  Van  den  Hoeze,  the 
latter  by  the  Folio  portrait.  An  inscription  states  that  “Here 
stood  The  Globe  playhouse  of  Shakespeare,  1598-1613”;  and 
just  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  dedicating  ceremony  some  con¬ 
troversialists  began  to  open-out  on  the  proper  meaning  of 
“  Here,”  and  the  possible  substitution  of  ”  Near.”  Indeed,  Dr. 
Wallace  held  that  the  actual  site  was  opposite  to  the  place  chosen. 
Later  research,  however,  showed  that  the  specific  spot  happily 
had  been  lit  upon.  The  other  Globe  memorial,  so  to  call  it, 
forms  part  of  the  background  to  the  Shakespeare  effigy  in  South¬ 
wark  Cathedral,  and  bears  a  resemblance,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
to  the  view  in  bronze.  With  recurring  details  of  Tudor  Hose, 
Fleur-de-Lys,  and  Portcullis ;  with  the  shields  of  arms,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  supporting  those  of  the  diocese,  and  the  borough,  this 
part  of  the  monument  may  be  counted  easily  the  best.  It  stands 
at  the  east  end,  .south  side,  of  the  nave,  in  a  recess,  like  the 
Gower  tomb,  which  it  immediately  faces.  A  full-length  Figure 
in  alabaster  reclines  upon  its  left  side,  cross-legged,  with  a  left 
hand  supporting  a  Droeshout-like  head.  The  costume  is  correct 
Elizabethan,  and  the  pose  seems  natural  enough.  But  in  general 
effect,  largely  through  the  choice  of  unsuitable  material,  it  fails, 
and  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  has  been  missed.  We  are 
told  that  Sir  Sidney  I^ee  unveiled  the  work,  in  1912 ;  and  that 
Shakespeare  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  for  several  years. 
Above  is  a  stained-glass  window,  of  somewhat  earlier  date, 
showing  the  creator  of  Hamlet  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
Poetry,  with  Edmund  Spenser  on  the  left.  It  w'as  presented  to 
the  church  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan.  Adjoining,  is  a  window  to 
Massinger,  who,  with  Fletcher,  and  Edmond  Shakespeare,  the 
poet’s  young  player-brother,  lie  buried  somew'here  near,  the  last 
on  June  5th,  1607.  Their  names  are  to  be  seen  on  the  chancel 
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floor  and  in  the  regiatera.  Tliua  may  a  second  church  in  London 
be  claimed  as  a  monument  to  the  Supreme  Memory.  The 
effigies,  in  each  case,  look  northward;  and  thither  we  must  now 
turn  for  concluding  links  in  the  chain.  The  Black  Friars,  more 
staid  and  exclusive  than  the  popular,  free-and-easy  Globe,  was 
rgffarded  as  a  model,  in  every  sense,  when  playhouses  began  to 
drift  towards  the  West-end.  Among  that  number  was  The  Cock¬ 
pit,  near  to  Drury  Lane,  not  to  be  confused  with  The  Cockpit-in- 
Court,  at  Whitehall,  but  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Theatre  Royal,  which  contains  two  Figures,  that  in  the  vestibule 
replacing  an  earlier  one,  in  lead,  of  the  Roubiliac-Garrick  statue 
by  Sir  Henry  Cheere.  And  there  was  The  Dukes,  off  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  priding  itself  particularly  as  something  of  a  memorial ; 
for  was  not  the  lessee  Sir  William  Davenant,  godson  (or  son, 
according  to  a  pretty  fiction)  of  Mr.  Shakesi)eare  ?  And  did  not 
he,  the  knighted  William,  place  a  black  terracotta  bust  of  that 
sponsor  over  his  proscenium ;  the  same  as  was  discovered  built 
into  a  wall  of  Spode’s  china  shop  after  the  removal  of  The 
Dukes;  the  same  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  presented  to  the 
Garrick  Club,  where  now  it  keeps  company  with  a  Chandos 
miniature  by  Ozias  Humphrey?  That,  to  be  sure,  was  the  long- 
accepted  tradition ;  but  now  we  know,  from  British  Museum 
archives,  tliat  the  bust  was  made  by  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac, 
after  a  study  of  the  Chandos.  Roubiliac’s  full  figure  of  the  poet, 
commissioned  by  Garrick  and  done  from  a  study  of  the  Chandos 
by  Reynolds,  was  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  It  stands  on  guard 
at  the  King’s  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  not  far  from 
where,  opened  at  the  title-page,  a  First  Folio  is  on  permanent 
exhibit.  In  the  Print  Room  are  neai'ly  two  hundred  specimen 
])ortraits,  to  be  seen  for  the  asking ;  in  the  great  Reading  Room 
there  is  a  Name  surpassing  all  others  inscribed  high  on  the  wall ; 
and  in  a  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  Grand  Stairw'ay  hangs  Dr. 
Matthew  Matey’s  gift-copy  of  the  Chandos  picture.  The 
Chandos  itself,  so-called  from  a  former  owner,  might,  more  fit¬ 
tingly,  be  known  as  the  Ellesmere  Shakespeare,  in  compliment 
to  the  Karl  who  gave  it  to  the  National  Gallery.  Many  things, 
well  deserving,  have  been  said  of  it,  and  at  it ;  but  the  one  word 
of  consequence,  establishing  a  life-likeness  of  the  poet — or  some¬ 
body  else — remains  to  be  said.  It  may  have  been  owned  by 
Burbage,  Daxenant,  and  Betterton,  as  tradition  says,  and 
regarded  by  each  in  turn  as  a  genuine  Shakespeare  memorial. 
It  is  so  regarded  by  thousands  to-day,  though  there  are  other 
portraits  of  him  in  the  Gallery,  including  a  small  cast  of  the 
tomb-rnonument.  It  w’as  used  as  a  study  by  Fontana  in  his 
white  marble  figure  of  the  poet  that  stands  in  Leicester  Square, 
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by  Baron  Grant’s  provision.  It  finds  an  echo  in  Carpentier’s 
portrait  of  Eoubiliac,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  for  there 
a  model  of  the  British  Museum  statue  is  depicted.  And  it 
was  employed  as  guidance — the  first  time  thus — by  Peter 
Scheemakers,  in  his  production  of  the  Westminster  Abbey  nionu. 
ment,  a  work  which  Pope,  in  his  wonted  manner,  turned  upon 
after  having  first  approved.  When  Wedgwood  came  to  make 
his  black  basalt  copy  of  the  Abbey  figure,  he  kept  a  referring 
glance  upon  the  Chandos.  But  not  so  sculptor  Webber,  who, 
on  working  at  his  Garrick  memorial,  in  Poets’  Corner,  gave  a 
medallion  of  the  poet  in  a  corner  to  itself. 

A  better  piece  of  work  than  Webber’s  is  that  which  Hamo 
Thornycroft  did  in  the  Poets’  Fountain  by  the  south  end  of 
Park  Lane.  At  no  great  distance  away,  on  the  southern  podium 
of  the  'Albert  Memorial,  appears  a  marble  figure  by  H.  H. 
Armstead.  And  again  beyond,  at  South  Kensington,  is  Eou- 
biliac’s  terracotta  model,  with  William  Essex’s  Chandos  enamel- 
miniature,  as  well  as  innumerable  prints  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Of  coloured  glass  effigies,  beyond  those  already  named,  there 
is  Franz  Meyer’s  head  of  the  poet  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  the 
much  finer  achievement  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  a  Droeshout  type, 
in  the  hall  of  the  City  of  London  School ;  with  Dazmand’s 
statuesque  work  in  stone  near  by.  A  contrasting  monument 
carries  us  out  to  the  suburbs,  as  far  as  Hammersmith,  there  to 
find  F.  E.  Scheeneck’s  seated  figure,  on  the  facade  of  the  Public 
Library.  Hampton  Court  Palace  is  beyond  our  geographical 
limit,  and  the  so-called  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  placed  there  by 
William  IV.,  is  decidedly  beyond  the  limit  of  credence.  So  by 
Ariel  flight,  as  Shakespeare  would  have  punned,  we  speed  away 
to  a  Palace  of  different  order — the  great  glass-house  on  Sydenham 
Hill.  Here  in  1864  was  installed  J.  E.  Thomas’s  colossal  group, 
comprising  symbolical  figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  attending 
the  Master  of  both.  A  mile  or  two  nearer  to  town  emerges  the 
“  village  ”  of  Dulwich,  which  is  a  “  hamlet,”  too,  as  it  was  in 
Shakesiieare’s  day.  Within  the  Picture  Gallery,  attached  to  the 
College  of  God’s  Gift,  founded  by  PMward  Alleyn,  gather  friends 
and  rivals  in  happy  retreat.  They  are  led,  in  this  closing  scene, 
as  at  the  opening,  by  Richard  Burbage,  whose  portrait  is  said  to 
be  an  effort  of  his  own.  With  him  are  Michael  Drayton,  Nathan 
Field,  Will  Sly,  Tom  Bond,  and  Alleyn  himself.  But  the 
Supreme  Figure  is  absent ;  like  the  Bust  that  formerly  stood  as 
a  sign  over  a  bookseller’s  shop  in  the  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar. 
That  was  not  a  monument  of  great  significance,  yet  it  preserved 
the  memory  of  those  brave  days  when  poets’  heads  could  serve, 
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at  least,  one  useful  purpose.  It  passed  away  with  the  march  of 
progress,  and  left  the  streets  of  London  something  poorer. 

The  commemoration  of  Shakespeare  on  a  scale  befitting  the 
city  of  his  triumphs  has  been  projected  a  number  of  times. 
Garrick  bad  it  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  Charles  Matthews 
brought  the  idea  forward  by  a  definite  appeal  in  1820.  But  it 
fell  through.  Eevived  again  in  1847,  it  again  collapsed;  to  be 
resuscitated  once  more,  in  1864,  with  a  like  result.  There  was 
no  lack  of  big  names,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Moore,  Macaulay,  Grote, 
Lytton,  Tennyson,  and  Euskin  giving  their  respective  support 
to  the  struggle.  Dickens  had  faith  in  its  ultimate  realisation ; 
and  doubtless  the  World  Tercentenary  effort  would  have  achieved 
its  goal  had  not  a  world  in  conflagration  intervened.  Hence 
arises  the  question  :  When  will  this  desired  enterprise  revive ; 
is  the  National  Shakespeare  Memorial,  whatever  the  form  of  it 
—playhouse  or  dramatic  institution — to  be  a  reality  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future?  Anne  (Hathaway)  Shakespeare  died  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  August  6th,  1623.  The  Tercentenary  cannot  well  pass 
without  adequate  notice.  She  was  probably  never  in  London, 
though  her  kinsman,  Eichard  Hathaway,  perhaps  recommended 
by  Shakespeare,  found  work  in  dramatic  writing  for  The  Eose. 
Her  Loudon  connection  is  strong  enough  surely  to  warrant 
specific  observance.  Let  it  be  our  pleasant  duty,  then,  to  suggest 
that  the  occasion  be  marked  by  a  supreme  effort  which  shall 
result  in  the  establishment  of  an  Empire,  if  not  a  world,  Shake¬ 
speare  Memorial,  enduring  to  all  futurity,  as  the  English  tongue. 


W.  Bailey  Kemplixo. 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  there  has  been  only  one  “  Sub-  i 
Rector  ”  in  Oxford  for  me,  Warde  Fowler,  who  recently  at 
Kingham,  that  small  Oxfordshire  village  which  he  has  made 
famous,  passed  away  from  us  all.  And  now  I  write  this  brief 
sketch  under  the  shadow  of  his  loss,  early  on  the  bright  morning 
of  a  summer  day  ^  beside  the  slow-moving  shining  water  of  one 
of  those  peaceful  small  Oxfordshire  rivers  which  he  knew  so  well, 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  this  wonderful  year  has  quieted  the 
cheerful  twittering  and  the  clear,  insistent  song  of  the  busy 
fretless  tribe  of  our  small  ordinary  English  birds.  The  nescia 
quee  dulcedo  of  their  notes  recalls  at  once  his  love  and  tenderness 
for  the  commonest  as  for  the  rarest  of  the  songsters.  All  seems, 
as  it  were,  a  picture  of  the  happy,  gentle  life  of  the  most  beloved 
of  our  Oxford  humanists  and  scholars.  If  ever  a  pupil’s 
pietas  may  offer  a  last  brief  tribute  of  aflection,  it  may  here 
recall  a  few  memories  of  that  gracious,  kindly  life  which  was 
spent  so  largely  in  the  service  of  those  younger  than  himself. 

When  I  came  up  to  Lincoln  College  in  1890  a  shy,  immature, 
and  imperfect  scholar,  aged  eighteen,  Warde  Fowler  had  been 
Sub-Rector  of  the  College  for  eight  years  and  Fellow  for  ten 
years  more.  Early  in  that,  my  first  Michaelmas  Term,  he  took 
me  for  a  walk  alone,  doubtless  to  “  sample  ”  the  newcomer.  I 
fear  the  walk  wms  not  a  success,  for  on  it  I  must  have  distressed 
him  by  some  violence  and  crudity  of  view,  doubtless  given  with 
all  the  over-confident  clumsiness  of  a  London  schoolboy,  who  in 
reality  was  desperately  nervous. 

“  The  first  walk  I  ever  took  w'ith  you,”  he  wrote  to  me  ten 
years  later,  ”  left  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  you  were  a 
revolutionist  of  the  deepest  dye ;  now’  it  seems  you  have  become 
a  conservative  of  the  most  uncompromising  type.  I  don’t  object, 
for  conservatism  is  the  noblest  principle  in  human  nature.  But 
it  is  curious  how  great  a  power  Oxford  has  of  making  people 
conservative.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever,  all  through  the,  thirty  years,  quite 
rid  himself  of  some  lurking  suspicion  of  his  pupil  for  this 
untimely  display  of  a  temper  and  an  attitude  of  mind  so  alien 
from  his  own. 

Neither  was  I  ever  w’orthy  to  be  partaker  of  his  country  lore, 
ramble  with  him  though  I  might  amid  the  Cotswold  or  the 
Devon  hills.  What  chance  had  an  ignorant  boy,  born  and  bred 
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in  London,  ever  to  defeat  the  handicap  of  education  in  the 
monstrous  city?  He  himself  as  a  Marlburian  schoolboy  had 
escaped  ever  and  again  from  the  shackles  of  school  into  the 
liberty  of  Savemake  Forest.  He  had  enjoyed  a  “  public  school  ” 
time  which  then  was  less  subject  than  it  is  to-day  to  the  desirable 
tyranny  of  compulsory  games,  of  a  minutely  ordered  life ;  and 
it  is  for  this  one  reason  that  I  have  heard  him  regret  that  tyranny. 
And  thus  he  felt  always,  I  believe,  some  hidden  pity  for  a  pupil 
whose  walks  out  of  school  hours  had  been  but  along  the  whole 
weary  length  of  the  noisy  Euston  Koad.  He  never  expressed 
that  pity.  For  this  might  have  hurt  the  youngster’s  feelings. 
Only  he  dwelt  with  joy  upon  his  own  boyish  rambles  in  the  forest. 
And  only  those  could  be  admitted  within  the  magic  circle  of  his 
closest  friends  who  knew  the  spells  of  wild  life.  Yet  real  friend¬ 
ship  grew  from  the  golden  summer  days  of  1892,  when  I 
attended  my  first  “  Greats  ”  lectures,  given  by  him  to  a  thronging 
audience  in  the  College  Hall — lectures  soon  to  be  published  as  the 
book  familiar  surely  to  every  boy  candidate  for  classical  honours, 
“The  City  State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  Then,  too,  I 
took  to  him — an  anxious  moment — my  first  ‘‘  Greats  ”  essay,  and 
received  thereupon  from  him  just  one  quiet  admonition — ‘‘  Be 
careful  of  your  metaphors.”  All  through  the  next  tw’o  years  he 
rarely  gave  actual  historical  information  to  the  essayist.  Never 
once,  I  think,  did  he  allude  to  the  examination  which  must  close 
the  course.  And  he  abides,  to  my  thinking,  the  greatest  of 
Oxford  tutors  of  ancient  history  of  his  generation.  Even  his  own 
many  pupils,  of  more  colleges  than  one,  cannot,  I  think,  quite 
explain  this  mystery.  But  they  know  it  to  be  true.  ”  He  teaches 
best  who  teaches  least  ” — is  this  a  dangerous  doctrine,  to  be  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected  by  the  competitive  fierceness  of  a  de¬ 
humanised  University? 

From  the  day  of  my  degree  his  letters  to  me  continue 
in  gentle,  unbroken  succession  to  the  end,  with  one  great  gap. 
Ab  I  sort  and  re-read  them,  it  is  home  in  on  me  regretfully  that 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  recent  wmr  the  correspondence 
must  have  ceased.  So  many  and  so  curious  w^ere  then  the  duties 
which  had  the  pupil  in  their  remorseless  grip  that  there  can  have 
been  no  letter  from  him  to  call  any  reply  from  the  master.  Yet 
something  is  gained  even  by  this  long  silence  of  five  years.  In 
earlier  days  the  South  African  War  had  caused  him  deep,  almost 
unutterable,  grief,  for  some  of  its  accompanying  cruelties.  When 
the  news  of  Paardeburg  had  just  come,  he  suddenly  ‘‘let  off 
steam  ”  (as  he  wrote  apologetically  to  me  the  very  next  day)  in 
a  long  letter  to  me.  He  was  ‘‘  appalled  and  horrified  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  fighting,”  ‘‘  exasperated  ”  hr  a  then 
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colleague’s  “apparently  cold-blooded  reception  of  the  sudden 
news.” 

“  To  Roberts  it  must  be  horrible.  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart 
It  shows  we  have  to  do  with  a  people  who  hate  us  to  that  extent  in  their 
selfish  ignorance  (assisted  by  our  own  blunders  and  carelessness)  that 
they  will  die  rather  than  give  in.  The  idea  of  shelling  them  or  starving 
them  to  death  is  appalling :  it  will  bring  on  iis  the  detestation  of  the 
civilised  world  and  will  go  down  in  history  to  our  discredit.  We,  a  civilised 
people,  who  value  human  life,  cannot  do  the  same.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  miser; 
of  this  war  !  It  is  not  our  fault  in  the  main  ;  but  nothing  so  wicked  or 
inhuman  has  happened  in  my  lifetime  at  least.  I  feel  miserable.” 

How,  then,  his  gentle  spirit  endured  the  horrors  and  atrocities 
of  the  recent  war  the  unbroken  silence  of  all  five  grim  years  keeps 
me  from  knowing.  Then  on  Christmas  Day,  1918,  he  wrote  to 
me  again  : — 

“  I  have  hardly  had  a  talk  with  you  for  four  years  or  more.  I  remember 
asking  whether  you  didn’t  think  we  must  win  in  the  long  run,  and  you 
said,  ‘  Yes,  but  the  rim  will  be  a  very  long  one.’  Now  that  it  is  over  we 
must  meet  again.  Come  over  here  some  day.  Let  us  talk  of  the  greatness 
of  England  ;  how  miserably  deluded  those  were  who  fancied  she  could 
never  wake  up  again.  I  deny  that  she  ever  really  went  to  sleep.  But 
there  are  folks  who  seem  to  love  to  dwell  on  her  shortcomings.  That 
attitude  of  mind  is  not  the  right  one  for  Christmas  1918.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  have  lived  to  see  the  end  :  I  was  71  in  May.” 


Really,  therefore,  the  impression  of  serenity  left  on  my  mind 
by  his  letters  ever  since  the  South  African  War  remains  happily 
undisturbed.  It  was  altogether  too  discomfortable  to  see  Warde 
Fowler  worried  or  miserable  or  perplexed,  or  even  to  think  of 
it.  But  this  seemed  to  me  most  rarely  to  befall. 

Not  that  I  have  not  myself  seen  him  quietly  and  quaintly 
ruffled  at  times.  There  was,  for  instance,  that  savage,  cruel, 
never-ceasing  black,  horrible  east  wind,  which  spoilt  quite  hope¬ 
lessly  his  trout-fishing  at  Chagford  “on  the  moor,”  whirling  his 
flies  one  way,  his  hat  another,  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  mufider 
which  tied  it  down  over  his  ears,  and  sent  his  temper  temporarily 
in  fragments  after  the  fugitive.  Or  now  the  miseries  of  melting 
snow  and  icy,  persistent  April  rain  at  Meiringen  would  hush 
even  the  grasshopper  warbler  after  which  he  went  tracking,  and 
with  the  bird’s  song  there  sank  also  his  spirits  until  cheered  again 
by  a  visit  to  his  old  beloved  guide  in  his  smoky,  unkempt  chalet 
room.  These  were  passing  sorrows,  as  were  those  caused  him 
ever  and  again  by  some  special  laziness  or  thoughtlessness  or 
show  of  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  an  erring  pupil.  “  I  fear 
I  used  to  hurt  you  sometimes  without  knowing  it,”  he  wrote  to 
me  once.  How  many  times  did  cocksure  and  self-centred 
youngsters  hurt  him  without  his  showing  it?  But  I  think  that 
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these  discontents  were  but  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  life  which 
flowed  on  always  with  calm,  untroubled  depths,  w  hatever  freakish, 
t)othersoine  winds  blew  from  time  to  time  above. 

It  is  not  indeed  learning  and  study,  but  interruptions  to  study 
which  engender  the  habit  of  irritability.  And  Warde  Fowler’s 
was  a  life  devoted  to  learning.  To  this  he  added  many  other 
interests,  the  love  for  literature,  for  birds,  for  music,  for  children, 
for  dogs.  Jane  Austen,  Charles  Lamb,  Virgil,  Mozart,  these  were 
Lares  of  bis  hearth  and  home.  The  little  grey  “  privately- 
printed  ”  book.  Stray  Notes  on  Mozart  and  his  Music,  with 
its  charming  autobiographical  pages  on  a  boy  enthusiast,  keeps 
joyful  company  on  my  shelves  with  An  Oxford  Correspondence 
and  a  Lecture  on  Mommsen,  small  children  of  the  family  of 
larger  works  on  Roman  history  and  religion.  And  always  there 
was  the  terrier-guardian  of  the  shrine,  Billy,  the  most  famous 
and  beloved ;  but,  on  his  “  translation  ”  from  Evenlode  meadows 
"like  Romulus  on  the  Campus  Martius,”  Lummy  I.  and 
Lummy  II.  followed  to  do  their  doggish  best  to  fill  so  lamentable 
a  gap.  Only  once  did  I  see  Warde  Fowler  actually  angry.  Billy 
stood  snarling  and  defiant  in  the  College  lodge,  where  a  little 
knot  of  undergraduates  were  poking  fun  at  him.  Down  from  his 
rooms  came  the  Sub-Rector,  routed  the  humans  with  a  stern 
sentence  of  reproof,  and  retired,  carrying  in  his  arms  Billy,  more 
aggressively  snarling  than  ever. 

Through  all  his  work  and  life  and  all  his  various  devotions 
there  shone  out  in  Warde  Fowler  that  “  humanity  ”  which  made 
him  so  lovable.  So  that  the  loss  of  him  leaves  Oxford  and  the 
whole  English  world  of  letters  and  of  scholarship  immeasurably 
the  poorer.  It  is  in  him  that  we  have  seen  veritably  embodied 
that  old  peaceable,  vanishing  Oxford  ideal  of  humanitas.  Such 
a  life  has  a  quiet  and  a  lasting  fragrance  of  its  own,  which  is 
indeed  strange  to  that  modern  spirit  of  restless  advertisement 
which  threatens  to-day  to  make  of  Oxford  little  better  than  a 
noisy  motor-infested  suburb  of  the  capital  or  the  centre  of  a 
bubbling  whirlpool  of  garrulous  congresses.  From  an  Oxford 
seeming  in  the  minds,  yes,  and  in  the  hopes  of  many,  to  be  as  it 
wiere  but  the  dusty  vestibule  of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Labour  Party,  or  the  Office  Bureau  for  the  Organisation  of 
Missions  and  Ententes  and  Philanthropies,  from  such  an  Oxford 
Warde  Fowler,  remote  in  temper,  distrustful  of  it,  I  fancy,  in 
spirit,  fled  in  later  years  ever  more  and  more  joyfully  to  his  sacred 
village  of  Kingham. 

Not  such  were  his  ideals,  unless  indeed  for  all  these  long  years 
past  I  have  misread  his  books,  his  letters,  and  his  thoughts.  As 
a  scholar  of  Lincoln  he  had,  I  think,  received  too  bountifully  of 
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the  spirit  of  his  revered  master,  Mark  Pattison,  to  make  him  m 
sympathy  with  those  who  must  for  ever  strive  and  cry. 
times  he  would  speak  to  me  of  his  own  “  Rector,”  Pattison- 
never  once  without  some  word  of  admiration.  It  is  strange  that 
so  rare  a  fruit  as  his  own  life  and  character  should  owe  at  least 
part  of  its  ripening  to  that  somewhat  crabbed  and  gnarled  stock 
Yet  the  two  cherished  the  same  ideal  of  devotion  to  learning. 
Only  in  Warde  P’owler  it  was  never  severed  from  the  kindliness 
and  interest  of  daily  life,  from  the  common  needs  and  the  longings 
of  men. 

Not  to  be  impatient,  not,  by  impatience,  to  be  insincere  and 
superficial  in  w’ork,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  produce — these  simple 
lessons  for  study  as  for  conduct  he  preached  to  us  by  his  whole 
example,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  by  actual  precept.  ‘‘Produce, 
produce ;  be  it  but  the  infinitesimalest  product,  produce!  how  ! 
impossible  would  the  Carlylean  maxim  have  been  on  his  lips! 
Rather,  through  the  whole  of  his  teaching  there  sounded  the  note 
of  Goethe’s  lines  : — 

“  Weis  jeder  Tag’will'sollsCdu'fragen, 

Weis  jeder  Tag  will  wird  er  sagen  ; 

Musst  dich  an  eignem  Thun  ergotzen, 

Weis  andre  thun  dew  wirst  du  schatzon  ; 

Besonders  keinen  Menschen  hewsen, 

Und  dew  Uebrige  Gott  iiberlewsen.” 

If  only  the  i)oet’s  land  had  remembered  !  Generous  appreciation 
of  others’  work,  patient  sincerity  of  your  own ;  to  these  marks 
of  the  scholar  Warde  Fowler  added  that  sympathy  and  judgment 
which  alone  can  revivify  the  past  of  a  vanished  civilisation  or 
make  even  the  present  live.  For  him,  too,  as  for  Pattison, 
‘‘  true  learning  does  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  a  .stock  of 
facts,  but  in  the  discerning  spirit,  a  iK)wer  of  ai)preciation. 
judicium,  as  it  was  called  in  the  sixteenth  century.”  ^  But, 
unlike  the  sixteenth  century  scholar,  ‘‘  shut  up  in  his  garret  alone 
with  God  and  his  Greek  books,”  Warde  Fowler  must  always 
be  encouraging  by  his  own  faith  and  his  very  graciousness  the 
pupils  who  toiled  after  him  on  the  track  of  inquiry.  These  might 
make  him  sorrowful,  even  indignant  at  times,  by  shallow,  pre¬ 
tentious,  loud-voiced  work  especially.  But  to  the  individual 
backslider  he  was  quickly  merciful  again,  and  for  his  future  he 
always  hoped  the  best.  Even  of  politicians  he  did  not  despair. 
At  least  there  was  a  larger  whole.  ”  Let  us  talk  of  the  greatness 
of  England.” 

The  style  and  grace,  as  the  matter,  of  all  his  writings,  big  and 
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little,  recall  the  lines  of  the  English  poet  which  his  closest  friend 
ami  brother  undergraduate  in  old  days,  Sidney  Irwin,  was  wont 
to  commend  to  his  Clifton  schoolboys,  the  example  of  the  “  Life 
without  jars,”  which— 

“  Can  manage  all  without  offence 
Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound  or  greatness  of  the  sense.” 

When  I  saw  him  last  at  Kingham  he  parted  from  me  with  the 
words:  “  Tell  them  all  at  Oxford  that  I  am  very  happy.”  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  he  had  written  to  me  on  his  birthday  :  — 

“  I  get  a  little  giddy  with  the  rapid  whirl  of  this  planet  round  the  sun, 
and  some  day  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  quiet  and  go  to  sleep.” 

It  was  oil  June  15th  of  this  year  1921  that  he  at  last  fell  on  sleep. 
Not  Kingham,  not  even  careless  Oxford,  .shall  forget  him  lightly. 

Bernard  W.  Henderson. 

Kxrter  College,  Oxford. 


THE  LITERATUEE  OF  1921. 


In  any  survey,  however  cursory,  of  the  literature  produced  during 
the  past  year,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  biography  is  the 
outstanding  feature.  History  and  works  which  may  be  classed 
as  belles-lettres  present  excellent  examples ;  the  fiction  of  1921 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  been  rather  mediocre,  and  the 
output  of  any  fine  original  poetry  has  almost  failed. 

The  biographical  and  autobiographical  works  are  of  great 
interest,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  must  be  placed  Lady  Gwen¬ 
dolen  Cecil’s  Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of  Salisbury — her  father- 
which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  This,  quite  apart 
from  the  importance  and  political  prominence  of  the  subject,  is 
remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  lady  who  has  not  hitherto,  I 
believe,  appeared  in  a  literary  capacity  of  such  magnitude.  If, 
in  fact,  it  be  a  first  book,  it  is  nevertheless  written  in  the  best 
biographical  style — simple  and  unpretentious,  chronological  in  , 
narrative,  impartial,  and  not  over-burdened  with  redundant  foot¬ 
notes.  It  is  another  example  of  the  ability  of  the  Cecil  family, 
which  might  well  be  cited  in  refutation  of  those  who  protest  the 
decadence  and  mental  decay  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  case 
of  the  Lyttons,  the  Lytteltons,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  many  more,  could  be  advanced  in  the  same 
cause. 

The  two  volumes  of  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s  biography  are  the 
first  instalment,  and  bring  the  record  down  to  1880.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  details  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  boyhood  and  early  life, 
of  which  little,  hitherto,  was  known.  It  show’s  once  again  how 
often  a  distinguished  man  w’as,  as  a  child,  shy  and  sensitive,  and 
feeble  in  health.  He  was  very  unhappy  at  school — his  first  one 
he  designated  as  “an  existence  among  devils,’’  and  he  condemned 
the  system  as  strongly  as  did  Cowper  in  Tiroeinium.  At  Eton 
things  w’ere  no  better.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  to  his 
father,  in  jMay,  1844  :  “  Really  now  Eton  has  become  insupport¬ 
able.  I  am  bullied  from  morning  to  night  without  ceasing.  .  . . 
I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself  all  the  evening  in  some  corner  to 
prevent  being  bullied.  .  .  .  When  I  come  in  to  dinner  they  kick 
and  shin  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of  dinner  without  eating 
anything  and  to  avoid  it  because  of  that.  ...  I  am  obnoxious 
to  them  all  because  I  can  do  verses,  but  will  not  do  them  for  the 
others,  not  choosing  to  sacrifice  my  liberty  at  the  bidding  of  one 
lower  than  myself.’’  It  was  the  old  story  of  schoolboy  persecu- 
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tion  of  an  unconomon,  clever  boy,  who  also  heartily  disliked 
(Tames  and  active  pursuits. 

"  As  a  young  man ,  Lord  Salisbury  was  singularly  lacking  in  self- 
confidence.  At  the  outset  of  his  political  career  he  pronounced 
his  chances  of  gettinc  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  practically 
none,  but,  in  the  event,  he  was  returned  without  opposition  at 
his  first  election.  His  father  shared  his  pessimism,  and  five  years 
later  said  he  did  not  flatter  himself  that  Robert  would  develop 
“into  a  first-class  debater.”  This  biography  is  of  value  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  evolution  of  a  fine  character,  despite  the  trammels 
of  temperamental  and  bodily  disabilities.  Lord  Salisbury  un¬ 
doubtedly  owed  a  great  deal  of  his  development  to  the  influences 
of  his  happy  marriage  with  Aliss  Georgina  Alderson.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it  may  be  observed  that  Lady  Salisbury  presents  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  conventional  conception  of  the  girl  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  The  emancipated  and  sparsely  draped  damsel 
of  to-day  will  have  it  that  her  predecessors  of  eighty  years  ago 
were  an  anmmic,  arch  assembly,  confined  to  genteel  drawing¬ 
room  pursuits,  and  fainting  on  every  possible  occasion.  But  Lady 
Salisbury  in  her  girlhood  tested  all  aspects  of  life  :  “  Responding 
to  every  form  of  social  amusement,  gayest  among  the  young  and 
gay,  she  was  at  the  same  time  the  chosen  and  intimate  companion 
of  men  twice  her  age — distinguished  lawyers,  scholars,  ecclesi¬ 
astics.  She  was  a  fearless  and  untiring  horsewoman — devoted  to 
travelling — an  enthusiastic  sightseer.  She  could  talk  brilliantly 
and  was  ...  an  omnivorous  reader.  ...  In  the  diaries  which 
she  kept  as  a  girl,  balls,  dinners  and  riding-parties  appear  alter¬ 
nately,  wdth  attendance  at  church  functions,  courses  of  theological 
lectures.  .  .  .  She  studied  church  history,  ecclesiology,  and 
medifeval  architecture.  .  .  .  She  helped  to  organise  and  manage 
a  ragged  school  near  her  home  in  London.  .  .  .  She  composed  a 
large  number  of  verses  and  short  stories.  ...” 

This  seems  as  catholic  a  programme  as  that  of  any  feminine 
latch-key  holder  from  Chelsea  or  Hampstead  in  1921.  Further, 
it  may  be  stated  that  practically  every  girl  of  the  upper  classes 
in  early  Victorian  times  could  ride  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  how  the  myth  of  the  hot-house,  fainting  figure  of  the 
Victorian  girl  was  created.  She  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  fiction  of  the  period.  Against  the  delicate,  cling¬ 
ing  personalities  of  Dora  Copperfield  and  Amelia  Sedley  could 
be  advanced  the  stronger  and  very  different  types  of  Agnes,  Edith 
Dombey,  Ethel  Newcome,  and  Becky  Sharp ;  Catherine  Heath- 
cliff  in  Wiithering  Heights,  or  the  Stanhope  sisters  in  Barchester 
Towers.  I  imagine  she  was  mainly  evolved  in  the  pages  of 
Punch. 


TUF,  FITFRATURF  OF  1921. 


Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s  second  volume  is  mainly  concerned 
with  Lord  Salisbury’s  conduct  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  and  the  extinct  fires  of  ancient  political  con¬ 
troversy.  Such  matters,  though  of  great  biographical  interest 
have  not,  of  course,  a  wide  popular  appeal. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey’s  Queen  Vietoria  has  been  the 
most  discussed  and  most  successful  biography  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  work  foredoomed  to  success — un  sueerfi  d’ anticipation— 
entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  author’s  previous  and  brilliant  book 
Eminent  Victorians.  Yet  the  expectations  aroused  by  those 
mordant  studies  of  Newman,  Arnold,  Gordon,  and  Florence 
Nightingale  were  hardly  fulfilled  in  the  longer  and  more  minute 
sketch  of  the  Queen  who  gave  her  name  to  that  great  era  of 
progress,  1837-1901.  INlr.  Strachey’s  pre-eminent  literary 
characteristic  is  irony — or  “  ironing,”  as  Mrs.  Slipslop  more  ex- 
pressively  would  have  it.  But  in  Queen  Vietoria  his  irony  was  I 
not  quite  so  pronounced,  as  some  anticipated,  when  he  came  to 
interpret  the  ironical  situation  of  a  highly  domesticated  sovereign 
who  neither  influenced  nor  was  influenced  by  the  great  social  and 
scientific  developments  that  occurred  during  her  reign,  and  who 
was  ignorant  or  unappreciative  of  the  best  contemporary  art  and 
literature — the  situation,  in  short,  of  the  Victorian  Era  which  owed 
nothing  to  Victoi  ia  except  its  apotheosis  of  the  domestic  virtues 
and  family  life.  Mr.  Strachey  had  shown  no  mercy  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  but,  somehow,  when  he  came  to  write  about  the 
Queen,  his  original  ironical  predisposition  seems  to  have 
moderated.  True,  he  is  a  trifle  feline  at  times,  as  when  he 
paraphrases  the  Queen’s  ecstatic  allusions  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  or 
when  he  quotes  her  journalistic  references  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  :  “These  were  serious  thoughts;  but  they 
were  soon  succeeded  by  others  hardly  less  moving — by  events  as 
impo.ssible  to  forget — by  Mr.  MacTjCod’s  sermon  on  Nicodemus 
— by  the  gift  of  a  red  flannel  petticoat  to  Mrs.  P.  Farquharson, 
and  another  to  old  Kitty  Kear.” 

Perhaps  when  he  came  to  study  in  intimate  detail  the  facts 
of  Victoria’s  career,  Mr.  Strachey  was  influenced  by  the  pathos 
of  that  long,  lonely  life  which  withered  at  its  meridian  from  the 
morbid  effects  of  a  tragic  bereavement.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
of  her  biographers  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  and  talents  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  wms  that  unhappy  but  amiable  man’s  fate 
to  be  distrusted  and  misunderstood  in  England  during  his  life¬ 
time — mainly  owing  to  his  stiff  German  manners  and  his  sensitive 
shyness — and  after  death  to  be  made  ridiculous  by  the  elegiac 
detail  of  his  widow’s  published  diaries.  He  had  filled  a  difficult 
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and  thankless  position  with  extreme  ability  and  tact  in  political 
and  artistic  matters — though  socially  he  was  never  a  success. 

The  great  merit  of  i\[r.  Strachey  is  his  gift  of  condensation. 
To  relate  in  three  hundred  and  ten  pages  every  salient  incident 
of  a  foiig  and  most  eventful  life  is  no  mean  achievement.  I 
only  find  him  in  error  on  one  point — and  that  a  trivial  one.  He 
says  the  t»)ueen  “gave  orders  that  nothing  should  be  thrown 
away— and  nothing  was.  There,  in  drawer  after  drawer,  in  ward¬ 
robe  after  wardrobe,  reposed  the  dresses  of  seventy  years.” 
Some,  however,  disappeared,  for  I  happened  to  know  an  old  lady, 
of  a  figure  resembling  the  Queen’s,  whoso  curious  pleasure  it 
was  to  purchase  from  the  Sovereign’s  dressers  mantles  and  dresses 
from  the  Eoyal  wardrobe  which  were  no  longer  in  use.  She  was 
wealthy  and  could  pay  whatever  price  was  asked.  Mr. 
Strachey’s  literary  style  is  picturesque,  and  his  peroration  will 
always  be  remembered,  for  in  that  vastly  long  sentence  he 
imagines  the  Queen  at  the  point  of  death,  blind  and  silent, 
retracing  in  memory  all  the  events  and  loved  scenes  of  her  long 
life,  back  and  back  to  the  dawn  of  consciousness  amid  “  the  trees 
and  the  grass  at  Kensington.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  also  received  biographical  treatment  of 
a  new^  and  peculiar  kind  during  1921.  Mr.  Frederick  Chamber¬ 
lin,  in  The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  “  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth  ”  had  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact,  and  that  she  was  indeed  virgin,  mainly  on  account 
of  physical  weakness  and  disabilities.  It  is  a  delicate  subject, 
and  there  is  an  inevitable  feeling  of  distaste  in  reading  this  piti¬ 
less  dissection  of  a  woman’s  body  and  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
diseases,  even  if  it  be  three  centuries  after  her  death  and  in  the 
laudable  cause  of  establishing,  if  possible,  her  chastity.  Popular 
belief,  based  on  previous  biographies  of  the  Queen,  has 
always  attributed  to  Elizabeth  the  characteristics  of  an  Amazon 
with  a  magnificent  constitution  and  almost  virile  vigour  and 
strength.  Camden  and  De  Thou  were  mainly  responsible  for 
this  misconception  of  her  physical  powers.  Mr.  Chamberlin 
completely  refutes  this  particular  error.  By  indefatigable 
research  among  contemporary  records  he  has  been  able  to  furnish 
a  medical  record  for  the  whole  of  the  Queen’s  life  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  seven  and  a  half  years.  By  this  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  she  was  constantly  ill  with  all  kinds  of  complaints  from 
small-pox  downwards.  True,  many  of  the  ills  were  not  serious, 
such  as  toothache,  chills,  and  irregularities,  but  enough  remains 
to  prove  that  she  was  a  sufferer  from  anaemia,  sepsis,  pyorrhoea, 
and  many  other  unpleasant  things.  Mr.  Chamberlin’s  theory 
is  that  she  probably  inherited  a  syphilitic  tendency  from  her 
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father,  Henry  VIII.,  as  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  certainly  did 
and  he  is  certainly  right  in  maintaining  that  she  must  have  been 
a  nervous  wreck  in  view  of  the  horrors  and  terrible  excitements 
that  attended  her  childhood  and  youth.  Her  mother  had  been 
murdered  by  the  axe,  and  the  scaffolds  were  ever  wet  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  offended  Henry  VIII.  In  the  next  reign 
her  first  lover,  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  met 
a  similar  fate,  and  later  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  many  other  of 
her  friends  were  victims  of  the  rack  and  axe,  while  her  own  life 
was  in  constant  danger  until  the  death  of  Mary  placed  her  on 
the  Throne.  As  Mr.  Chamberlin  truly  says  : — 

•'  She  had  been  educated  in  the  8U3tual  conduct  of  the  most  nerve¬ 
shaking,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  critical  affairs  of  life.  She  had 
been  humbled  by  disgrace,  by  slander,  and  by  libel,  to  which  she  could 
offer  no  effective  defence.  .  .  .  She  had  passed  an  entire  decade,  more 
than  a  year  of  it  in  the  most  dreaded  prison  in  Europe,  with  the  sword 
of  death  suspended  above  her  by  a  mere  thread,  night  and  day.  She 
had  suffered  the  shock  of  the  violent  death  of  some  among  her  nearest 
and  dearest.  She  had  learned  patience  and  sympathy  by  ten  years  of 
contmuous  ill-health  and  terrible  sviffering.  Before  she  was  twenty  she 
had  seen  her  youth  fade,  until  she  had  become  a  thin,  sallow,  anaamic 
woman,  old  before  her  time.” 

Unfortunately  this  does  not  prove  her  chastity.  Ill-health 
does  not  necessarily  involve  continence,  and  the  statistics  of 
pathology  would  probably  prove  that  sexual  instincts  are  as 
strongly  developed  in  morbid  subjects  as  in  those  of  a  sane  body. 
^Ir.  Chamberlin  presents  a  good  case  very  fairly.  He  states  all 
the  charges  in  connection  with  Elizabeth’s  relations  with 
Leicester,  Essex,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  the  rest,  and  he 
offers  his  defence  based  on  the  Queen’s  ill-health,  the  lack  of 
opportunity  and  such-like  negative  evidence,  which  really  proves 
nothing,  for  the  prosecution  might  well  advance  the  adage, 
“  Love  will  find  a  way.”  It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  a 
charge  of  this  kind  three  centuries  after  the  protagonists  have 
passed  away,  and  the  vexed  question  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  vir¬ 
ginity  must  remain  unsolved  all  down  the  ages.  Mr.  Chamberlin 
has  nevertheless  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
his  industry  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

A  very  clever  biography,  and  distinguished  by  able  criticism, 
was  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson’s  Paul  Verlaine,  w'hich  again  is  remark¬ 
able  as  a  first  essay  in  this  branch  of  literature.  But  the  author 
brought  literary  knowledge  and  culture  to  the  task  of  what  must 
have  been  a  difficult  book  to  write.  Verlaine  was  a  social  out¬ 
cast,  and  the  facts  of  his  life  no  doubt  give  offence  to  many ;  yet 
the  progress  of  his  wan  soul  through  the  world  makes  absorbing 
reading  for  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  study  of  poor 
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i  Ijumanity,  its  struggles  and  mutations  from  the  heights  to  the 
'  jgptbs.  Mr.  Nicolson  has  much  to  say,  in  his  critical  chapter 
!  on  Verlaine’s  literary  position,  in  proof  of  how  strongly  the  poet’s 
i  ftork  was  inspired  or  influenced  by  association  and  experience  : — 

i  “Sometimes  this  throb  of  association  will  come  with  a  sudden  pang 
I  in  the  first  line  of  a  poem,  sometimes  it  will  be  allowed  to  beat  gently 
through  the  whole,  sometimes,  even,  its  effect  will  continue  in  soft  pulsa¬ 
tions  after  the  poem  htis  been  concluded.  .  .  .  The  troubles  and  pleasinres 
of  his  daily  experience,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  some  trees  shivering 
in  a  January  wind,  the  warm  feel  of  a  south  wall,  the  rattle  of  a  train  at 
night-time,  the  flare  of  gas  jets  at  street  corners,  the  music  of  a  merry- 
go-round,  the  silence  of  white  walls,  the  drip  of  raindrops  upon  the  tiles — 
all  these  are  set  to  plaintive  music,  are  made  to  become  an  emotional 
reahty.” 

Verlaine,  of  course,  had  some  considerable  influence  upon 
French  literature,  for  he  reflected  and  inspired  the  impulses  of 
the  Symbolists  and  the  Decadents.  His  best  known  works, 
Pohnes  Saturniens  and  FHes  Galantcs,  date  back  as  far  as 
1866-9,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  an  inspiration 
and  symbol  also  to  that  firi-de-siecle  band  of  young  literary  men 
and  artists  in  England,  now  known  as  the  “  decadents,”  or 
“men  of  the  ’nineties.”  One  of  them  in  particular,  Theodore 
Wratislaw,  was  strongly  influenced  by  Verlaine,  and  his  wan 
and  plaintive  but  often  passionate  little  songs  proceeded,  like 
the  French  poet’s,  from  association  and  experience. 

Verlaine  came  to  London  in  1872,  accompanied  by  that 
extraordinary  and  violent  young  genius,  Arthur  Eimbaud.  They 
lodged  first  at  34  Howland  Street  and  later  at  8  Great  College 
Street,  Camden  Town,  a  fact  which  irradiates  that  gloomy  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  brief  instant  with  a  gleam  of  literary  romance.  It 
was  here  they  had  their  famous  quarrel.  Verlaine  had  been  out 
marketing,  and  he  brought  home  some  fish  of  such  odoriferous 
strength  as  caused  Eimbaud  to  utter  a  protesting  comment. 
Verlaine  flung  the  fish  in  his  friend’s  face,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  left  that  night  for  Antwerp.  Then,  remorsefully,  he 
telegraphed  for  Eimbaud  to  join  him.  But  fresh  quarrels 
ensued,  and  Verlaine,  wounding  his  friend  with  a  revolver  shot, 
found  himself  in  prison  with  a  sentence  of  two  years’  solitary 
confinement. 

The  past  year  saw  the  production  of  some  monumental  bio¬ 
graphies,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  finely  illustrated  mono¬ 
graph  on  Edwin  Abbey,  E.A.,  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  sold  at  the 
prohibitive  price  of  six  guineas.  Abbey,  though  an  American, 
was  the  most  archseological  and  antiquarian  of  painters,  and 
Henry  James  very  truly  said  to  him  ;  ”  You  would  have  invented 
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Old  Engluiid  ii  it  liacln  t  existed.”  The  life  of  another,  butven 
diUerent,  Anieriean  was  also  on  a  large  scale — Jack  London- 
The  Official  Biography,  by  Charmian  London,  the  wife  or  ‘  Matf 
Woman  ”  of  the  adventurous  author  who  died  so  preniaturely 
Frankly  written  in  the  vein  of  hero-worship,  it  nevertheless  pre- 
sents  a  clear  and  realistic  portrait  of  Jack  London’s  varied  aod 
romantic  career. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  The  Life  of  Whitclaw  licid,\)) 
Itoyal  Cortissoz ;  Cardinal  Manning,  by  Shane  Leslie ;  and  )Ir 
C.  H.  Collins  Baker’s  beautifully  produced  monograph  on  Crome. 

To  pass  to  the  autobiographical  books  of  1921,  probably  Sir 
VV’illiam  Kobertson’s  Front  Private  to  Field  Marshal  is  the  most 
successful.  A  work,  emanating  from  America,  by  a  journalist 
named  Edward  Bok,  had  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  introduction 
by  Lord  Jsorthcliffe,  who  termed  the  book  ”  the  autobiography  of 
our  time.”  It  is  certainly  not  that,  but  simply  the  interesting 
record  of  a  successful,  shrewd  man,  who,  starting  life  as  a  bov 
by  selling  ice-water  and  cleaning  windows,  became  editor  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  before  he  was  thirty.  Apparently  his  rapid 
rise  to  success  was  aided  by  his  juvenile  hobby  of  autograph  col¬ 
lecting,  for  on  his  victims  replying  to  the  first  bait,  he  wrote 
again,  and  by  specious  devices  obtained  interviews.  'I’hese  often 
resulted  in  further  acquaintance,  and  friendship  with  distin¬ 
guished  people  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  man  w’ho  has  to  win  his 
own  position  in  the  w'orld. 

A  more  entertaining  autobiography  was  that  of  Mr.  Frederick 
VTlliers,  the  war  correspondent  and  artist.  The  title  of  his  book, 
His  Five  Decades  of  Adventure,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  taken 
part  in  twenty-one  campaigns  and  won  twelve  medals  adumbrate 
the  interest  of  the  contents.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  too,  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin’s  Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons  and  Places  has 
a  more  permanent  value  than  the  American  autobiography.  The 
chapter  on  E.  L.  Stevenson  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  a 
vivid  miniature  of  that  elusive  personality,  and  an  earnest  of  the 
penetrating  biography  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  could  write,  if  he  only 
would,  of  the  friend  he  knew  so  intimately.  In  the  present 
volume  he  deals  also  with  Ruskin,  George  Eliot,  Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti,  Browning,  G.  F.  Watts,  Trelawny,  and  others.  One 
little  memory  we  must  all  envy,  and  that  was  hearing,  in  private 
conversation,  Gladstone  dilate  and  comment  on  the  superlative 
merits  of  Scott’s  finest  romance.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor— 
those  diapason,  rolling  tones  conjuring  up  again  the  atmosphere 
of  impending  doom,  the  scenic  gloom,  that  lowers  over  the  tragedy 
of  Ravenswood. 

In  his  chapter  on  George  Meredith,  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has 
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|)  HOW  to  relate  ot  the  poet  of  Box  Hill.  But  he  supplies 

interesting  confirmation  of  the  accepted  estimate  of  Meredith’s 
ronversational  characteristics,  namely,  that  in  a  mixed  assembly, 
when  strangers  might  be  present,  he  would  mount  “  the  high 
intellectual  or  fantastic  stilts  ”  and  let  off  pretentious  verbal  fire¬ 
works,  but  in  the  company  of  an  intimate  friend  he  would  not 
,rv  to  impress  or  show  off.  On  an  occasion  of  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion  he  would  talk  simply  and  incisively,  with  the  added  brilliance 
and  imaginativeness  that  were  part  of  all  he  thought  or  expressed 
-but  otherwise  on  equal  terms  wdth  his  friend. 

Ever  since  his  early  boyhood  impressions,  gained  amid  the 
itentle  wooded  slopes  and  the  water-meadows  and  heaths  of 
Suffolk,  near  Woodbridge,  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  been  one  who 
appreciates  the  beauties  of  scenery  and  atmospheric  effect.  Thus 
he  pictures  l^x  Hill  at  nightfall  ;  — 

“  I  chanced  to  spend  the  evening  of  a  chill  autumnal  day  wandering 
alone  amid  those  familiar  and  haunted  slopes.  The  weather  had  just 
cleared  after  storm  :  above  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  down  a  perfect 
half-moon  hung  in  a  sky  of  faint  lilac  melting  into  pure  pearl-green  :  the 
darkened  valley  woods  were  of  a  deep  misty  brown  touched  here  and 
there  almost  into  crimson  by  the  last  lingering  flames  of  autumn :  the 
hills  closing  the  valley  south-westward  stood  purple  and  translucent  like 
amethyst.” 

That  is  a  picture  worthy  to  set  beside  the  many  that  Meredith 
himself  painted  of  the  lovely  setting  of  his  home,  such  as  : 

“  Autimui's  sunset  skies.  .  .  . 

A  green -edged  lake  of  saffron  touched  the  blue 

With  isles  of  fireless  purple  lying  through  ; 

And  Fancy  on  that  lake  to  seek  lost  treasures  sailed.” 

Miss  Ethel  Smyth  provided  a  characteristic  book  in  Streaks 
oj  Life,  which  included  a  very  illuminating  study  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  two  amusing  impressions  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad,  in  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters,  a  reprint  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  reviews  and  magazines,  presented  “  Conrad  literary, 
Conrad  political,  Conrad  reminiscent,  Conrad  controversial,” 
Poland  lievisit.ed  being  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  autobio- 
itraphy.  Mr.  Stephen  McKenna  in  While  1  Remember,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  recorded  his  impressions  of  the  life  and  man¬ 
ners  of  his  generation,  particularly  during  the  years  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  in  Thus  to  Revisit,  and  Mr.  C.  Lewis 
Hind  in  Authors  and  1,  gave  us  candid  criticisms  and  entertaining 
leminiscences  of  many  of  their  notable  contemporaries  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  Mrs.  Kosita  Forbes  in  The  Secret  of  the  Sahara 
Kufara  related  her  adventures  and  escapes  during  her  expedition 
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through  the  Libyan  desert  to  Taj ,  to  which  sacred  oasis  of  Kufarj 
only  one  European  explorer  had  ever  before  penetrated. 

Books  on  the  recent  war  continued  to  appear  during  last  year 
among  them  Mr.  John  Buchan’s  first  two  instalments  of  A  Wstor^ 
of  the  Great  War;  With  the  Russian  Army,  1914-17,  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Knox;  At  the  Supreme  IFar  Council,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Peter  E.  Wright;  and  The  Press  and  the  General  Staff, hy 
Mr.  Neville  Lytton.  But  the  reading  public  is  rather  weary  of 
records  of  the  war,  and  recriminations ;  and  it  was  not  much 
interested  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  Salvaging  of  Civilisation. 

There  was  a  welcome  in  literary  circles  for  Lord  Rosebery's 
Miscellanies :  Literary  and  Historical,  and  for  The  Letters  of  IVil. 
Ham  James.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Midget,  by  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
had  a  passing  succes  d’estime,  but  was  in  no  way  comparable,  in  a 
literary  sense,  wdth  the  author's  fine  poetry.  Two  notable  art 
books  were  The  Russian  Ballet  in  Western  Europe,  1909-20,  bv 
Mr.  W.  A.  Propert,  and  The  Van  Eycks  and  their  Followers, \iy 
Sir  Martin  Conway.  Mary  Davies  and  the  Manor  of  Ebury,  a 
finely  produced  book,  combined  romance  and  topography,  the 
author  being  Mr.  Charles  T.  Gat’ty.  On  a  less  elaborate  scale 
were  More  About  Unknown  London,  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Bell,  and 
The  Inns  and  Taverns  of  “  Pickwick,”  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz.  The 
last  named  is  indispensable  to  all  Dickensians,  and  who  is  not 
one? — despite  George  Meredith’s  erroneous  opinion  that  “The 
world  will  never  let  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  is  to  me  full  of  the  lumber 
of  imbecility,  share  honours  with  Don  Quixote.”  One  of  the 
many  points  of  topographical  interest  elucidated  by  Mr.  Matz  is 
the  site  of  the  ”  Golden  Cross  ”  inn  at  Charing  Cross,  which 
was  exactly  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Nelson  Column.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  formation  of 
Trafalgar  Square  the  site  was  a  network  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  south  of  the  Royal  Mews,  which  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  National  Gallery.  On  the  completion  of  Pickwid, 
Dickens  gave  a  dinner,  in  November,  1837,  to  a  few  intimate 
friends  in  celebration  of  the  event.  This  took  place  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Hotel,  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Matz  that  the  building  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same — interesting,  at  any  rate,  to  me,  as  I  was  the 
first  to  publish  the  only  full  account  of  the  function  which  exists, 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  guests,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  described 
how,  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  the  head  waiter  ‘‘  entered  and 
placed  a  glittering  temple  of  confectionery  on  the  table,  beneath 
the  canopy  of  which  stood  a  little  figure  of  the  illustrious  Mr. 
Pickwick.” 

The  cat  received  honoured  recognition  in  1921  by  the  publics- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten’s  monumental  volume.  The  Tiger 
in  the  House.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  previous  books 
about  cats,  including  the  charming  work  of  Harrison  Weir  in 
1889,  but  none  so  elaborate  as  this,  which  explores  every  road 
and  by-path  of  the  cat’s  entry  into  literature,  art,  music,  and 
the  occult ;  it  provides  also  an  extraordinarily  full  and  sympathetic 
exposition  of  feline  psychology,  and  contains  some  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  reproductions  of  pictures  by  Renoir  and  Manet. 
Voluminous  as  Mr.  Van  Vechten’s  book  is — the  bibliography 
alone  occupies  forty-nine  pages — it  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
subject.  An  article  could  be  written  in  supplement  of  his  lists 
of  the  cat  in  literature  and  of  famous  people  who  have  loved  cats. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  notice  the  omission  of  John  Payne’s  subtle 
poems  on  cats  and  mention  of  the  fact  that  Felis  were  an  inspiring 
cause  of  The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  for  one  or  two  of  the  si>ecies 
habitually  sat  on  the  shoulder  and  table  of  R.  H.  Barham  while 
he  wrote. 

To  pass  to  the  fiction  of  1921,  the  most  notable  novels  have 
been  The  Young  Enchanted,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole;  If  Winter 
Comes,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson ;  Signs  and  Wonders,  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford  ;  Privilege,  by  Mr.  Michael  Sadleir;  Danger¬ 
ous  Ages,  by  Miss  Rose  Macaulay;  Deadlock,  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Richardson;  The  Mountebank,  by  Air.  W.  J.  Locke;  and  Joanna 
Godden,  by  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  The  last-named  work  in 
conjunction  with  her  two  previous  novels.  Green  Apple  Harvest 
and  Tamarisk  Town,  have  placed  A'liss  Kaye-Smith  in  the  front 
rank  of  feminine  writers,  and  she  is  now  acclaimed  as  the  Hardy 
of  Sussex.  1  may  take  some  little  credit  to  myself  for  discover¬ 
ing  the  superlative  merits  of  Aliss  Kaye-Smith’s  work  long  before 
the  majority  of  critics  did  likewise.  As  far  back  as  1913  I  wrote 
an  article  on  the  subject,  being  moved  to  do  so  entirely  by  the 
strange,  uncommon  charm  of  her  second  novel,  Starbrace,  which 
appeared  in  1909.  This  book  was  something  of  a  tour  de  force 
from  the  pen  of  a  young  girl — a  virile ,  breathless  romance  of  high¬ 
waymen  and  great  spaces  under  the  stars,  of  the  elements  of  life, 
yet  with  scenes  of  infinite  pathos  and  a  wonderful  presentment 
of  the  atmosphere  of  its  scenic  setting  in  the  weird  region  of 
marshland  between  Romney  and  Rye — that  “  recondite  region,” 
as  Barham  (“  Ingoldsby  ”)  termed  it  a  hundred  years  earlier.  I 
still  hold  Starbrace  to  be  Aliss  Kaye-Smith’s  best  novel  :  no  doubt 
a  peculiar  opinion.  A  few  years  ago  the  author  herself  shared 
the  same  view,  but  whether  she  does  so  still  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Harold  Nicolson,  who  writes  under  her  maiden  name  of 
V.  Sackville-West,  greatly  enhanced  her  literary  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  her  second  novel  in  1921,  The  Dragon  in 
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Shallow  Waters.  This  strange,  sombre  study  of  passion 
marked  by  very  powerful  character  drawing  in  the  creation  of  the 
Dene  brothers.  The  scene  is  the  Fen  country  of  Lincolnshire 
and  the  influence  of  its  fogs  and  wastes  of  waters  is  very  subtly 
suggested  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters.  Miss  Sackville 
West’s  work  always  reminds  me  of  Wuthering  Heights  inthewav 
she  makes  sombre  and  expansive  scenery  react  upon  character 
but  the  comparison  is  quite  fortuitous,  and  the  author,  of  course 
owes  nothing  to  Emily  Bronte.  Her  work  is  entirely  original 
and  she  is  certainly  a  writer  of  whom  great  things  may  be  expected 
in  the  future. 

Another  second  novel,  Patchwork,  by  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols 
well  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  first  book,  Prelude.  It  is  a  further  I 
contribution  to  the  long  list  of  books  dealing  with  Oxford— thiJ 
time  of  post-war  Oxford ;  it  reveals  the  disillusionments  of  a  youth 
who  had  gone  through  the  fires  of  the  war,  and  yet  sought  to 
recreate  the  old  spirit  of  Oxford  :  ‘  ‘  When  I  came  back  from 
France,  for  a  time  I  just  saturated  myself  in  Oxford.  I  thought 
it  was  the  most  lovely  place  on  earth.  And  then  suddenly  I 
realised  it  was  all  wrong — it  was  all  lies.  I’d  been  living  in  i 
dream,  making  up  sonnets,  and  playing  soft  music,  and  wanderiuj; 
about  in  the  moonlight.  It  wasn’t  real.  All  those  beautiful 
curved  domes  and  spires  and  things,  all  the  old  stone  and  the 
damnable  picturesqueness  of  the  place — why  should  they  be  so 
lovely  when  the  world’s  what  it  is?  .  .  .  We  ignored  tragedy  auii 
w^e  ignored  death.  And  then  suddenly  they  both  came  down  on 
us,  and  we  got  nothing  else.”  Patchwork  is  an  able  expression 
of  the  restlessness  and  malaise  of  the  youth  of  to-day — the  ine\it- 
able  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  remarkable  romance,  which, 
though  of  American  origin,  was  published  in  a  limited  edition  bv 
The  Bodley  Head.  Jurgen,  by  James  Branch  Cabell,  is  ar 
allegory  of  adventure — romantic,  beautiful,  humorous,  and  groi- 
esque — written  in  the  mediaeval  manner.  It  recalls  memories  of 
Rabelais,  of  Balzac’s  Contes  Drolatiques,  of  Walter  Scott  in  the 
vein  of  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,  of  all  the  great  Romantics,  but 
yet  is  altogether  original.  This  brilliant  fantasy  is  admirabl; 
illustrated  by  the  drawings  of  Frank  C.  Pap6,  which  display  i 
}X)wer  of  weird  imagining  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  text. 

In  the  category  of  short  stories,  Mr.  John  Russell  won  imme¬ 
diate  success  with  Where  the  Pavement  Ends,  tales  of  the  Souti: 
Seas  in  the  style  of  Conrad  and  Jack  London. 

Posthumous  books  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  tbs 
article,  but  allusion  can  just  be  made  to  The  Old  Man's  Youth, bj 
William  De  Morgan,  the  last  story,  unfortunately,  we  shall  ever 
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luve  from  fris  Quatrains  of  Ibn  et  Tefrid,  by  John 

p»yne— a  paraphrase  of  his  philosophy  culled  from  ancient  Persian 

poets. 

There  is  little  to  say  of  the  poetry  of  1921.  Mr.  Walter  de  la 
published  a  small  but  welcome  volume  entitled  The  Veil, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Monro  was  represented  by  Strange  Meetings. 
Literary  interest  was  aroused  by  Mr.  John  Drinkwater’s  play, 
Jiary  Stuart.  Of  plays  produced,  Lord  Dunsany’s  If,  and  A  Bill 
of  Divorcement,  by  Miss  Clemence  Dane,  attained  very  deserved 
access.  Miss  Dane’s  other  play,  Will  Shakespeare,  met  with  a 
;;ood  deal  of  hostile  criticism  on  account  of  its  anachronisms. 
Thus,  when  the  author  sought  to  identify  Mary  Fitton  with  the 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  there  would  naturally  arise  the  protest 
that  Mary  Fitton,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Newdigate  portraits, 
was  a  fair  woman  with  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  And  the 
archaeologists  do  not  like  a  manchet  of  bread  eaten  with  meat  to 
be  termed  a  sandwich.  However,  as  a  piece  of  literature.  Will 
Shakespeare  was  a  distinct  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  1921  shows  no  cause  for  pessimism  except  in  the  lack  of 
really  fine  and  original  poetry.  During  the  w-ar  there  was  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  poetical  expre.ssion.  True,  many  of  those 
young  poets  died  untimely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  survivors 
and  their  successors  will  find  inspiration  in  beauty  and  joy, 
nninfluenced  by  tragedy  and  sorrow  and  death. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 
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Karl  der  PldtzlicJie  has  abundantly  justified  his  nickname 
First  of  all  at  Easter  and  then  again  in  the  closing  days  ol 
October  his  ungovernable  impetuosity  was  within  an  ace  of 
kindling  a  fresh  European  w’ar,  and  when  to-day  he  looks  forth 
upon  the  Atlantic  from  the  pleasant  shores  of  Madeira  he  mav 
well  be  grateful  that  a  lingering  respect  for  fallen  royalty  has  per. 
mitted  that  his  sentence  of  deportatio  in  insulam  should  be  served 
in  that  sunny  retreat  rather  than  in  a  less  complimentary  place 
of  seclusion.  And  yet,  if  he  can  only  be  honest  with  himself 
and  take  a  just  stock  of  the  situation,  any  physical  gratification 
which  he  may  derive  from  the  purely  material  comfort  of  his 
surroundings  must  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  it  has  been 
purchased  by  the  very  completeness  and  circumstances  of  his 
fall.  If  the  Allies  have  treated  Karl  personally  with  considerable 
magnanimity,  there  has  been  in  their  attitude  something  more 
than  a  dash  of  pitying  and  contemptuous  tolerance  for  a  man 
whose  rashness  has  not  only  ruined  his  own  cause  but  has 
involved  his  whole  family  in  the  common  disaster.  The  Habsburg 
eclipse  is  indeed  complete.  Not  only  has  the  dovins  idjisfriflco 
in  the  direct  line  been  formally  divested  of  its  claim  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Stephen,  but,  by  an  international  agreement  with  the 
Powers,  the  entire  House  of  Habsburg  has  been  finally  excluded. 

To  anyone  who  can  feel  the  magic  of  historical  tradition  and 
is  not  insensible  to  the  prestige,  however  ill-deserved,  of  a  royal 
and  ancient  family,  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  the  Habsburg  Emperors.  Karl,  it  may  at  once  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  In  his  early  days  his 
chances  of  succession  to  the  throne  w  ere  those  of  an  “  outsider," 
and  consequently  his  education  was  not  properly  designed  to  fi; 
him  for  that  lofty  and  difficult  position  which  tragic  circumstances 
so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him.  This  lack  of  suitable  upbring¬ 
ing,  unfortunately,  was  not  remedied  by  natural  gifts.  His 
character,  now  prompting  him  to  acts  of  unconsidered  impulse, 
now  tormenting  him  by  its  fatal  vacillations,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  task  difficult  even  in  the  happiest  times,  and  made  it 
tenfold  more  difficult  amid  the  anxieties  and  nervous  stress  of 
a  war  for  which  he  was  not  responsible  and  of  which  he  heartily 
disapproved.  Karl  was  by  no  means  unintelligent,  but  he  was 
lamentably  w’eak,  selfish,  and  apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  last 
speaker.  Had  these  speakers  been  men  of  sound  ability  the 
danger  would  not  have  been  so  great,  but  unluckily  for  him  they 
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were  not.  If  Count  Tisza  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  confidence 
of  his  King,  and  if  he  had  been  ably  supported,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  succeeded  in  averting  the  catastrophe.  But  Karl  did  not 
relish  advisers  of  strong  character  and  blunt  common  sense.  He 
liked  to  hear  only  what  was  flattering  to  himself  and  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  advisers 
who  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  plain  truth,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  bulk  of  his  intimate  personal  coun¬ 
sellors  were  either  irresponsible  hotheads,  such  as  Prince  Louis 
Windischgraetz,  or  intellectual,  clever,  dreamy  idealists  of  the 
type  of  Count  Maurice  Esterhazy. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  Karl  would  have 
learned  something  from  the  events  of  1918,  and  that  when,  in 
the  early  months  of  1919,  he  had  been  enabled — mainly  through 
the  tolerance  of  the  Allies — to  settle  down  quietly  in  Switzerland 
he  would  have  pursued  quite  other  tactics.  The  opportunity  was 
entirely  wasted  upon  him.  The  story  is  told  that  a  certain 
ancient  Greek,  on  being  asked  how  it  was  that  he  had  achieved 
his  pre-eminent  success,  replied  that  he  had  once  had  a  friend. 
Karl  might,  to  his  sorrow,  account  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
for  his  dismal  failure.  Instead  of  remaining  quiet  during  a  period 
when  the  Allies  were  busily  engaged  in  settling  their  accounts 
with  Germany,  Karl  maintained  uninterrupted  relations  with  the 
same  grou{)s  which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous  to  him,  and 
thus  quite  unnecessarily  provoked  the  hostility  and  impatience 
of  many  people  who,  originally,  were  by  no  means  personally 
hostile  to  him,  and  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  him  against  other  more  implacable  enemies.  Superficially, 
it  may  be  conceded,  these  advisers  had  certain  factors  on  their 
side.  It  was  notorious,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Entente 
Press  to  gloss  over  the  facts,  that  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
was  at  times  anything  but  a  happy  family,  and  a  few  glaring 
indiscretions  made  these  inevitable  differences  of  opinima  seem 
even  more  serious  than  they  actually  were.  Nowhere  were  these 
quarrels  more  eagerly  seized  upon  than  in  Hungary.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  see  how  this  should  have  been  so.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  and  fatuity  of  Count  Michael  Kai’olyi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  domination  of  the  country,  first  by  the  Bolshevist  Jewish 
tjang  under  Kun  Bela  and  later  by  the  Bumanians,  the  inevit¬ 
able  reaction  carried  the  high-spirited  Hungarians,  conscious  of 
the  disgrace  of  their  temporary  demoralisation,  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  When  they  looked  round  upon  a  distracted  Europe 
and  saw  not  only  the  Great  Powers  but  also  the  newly  created 
States  quarrelling  among  themselves,  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  thought  that  the  moment  was  drawing 
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near  when  the  King  should  lead  them  t'ortli  to  recouquer— if  K 
indeed  conquest  were  necessary  where  the  populations  were  so 
anxious  to  return  to  the  fold — all  their  previous  territorisi  I 
f)06sessions.  K 

In  vain  did  the  sincere  friends  of  Hungary  and  all  the  mott;  B 
cautious  Hungarians  themselves,  such  as  Admiral  Horthy,  the  B 
Governor,  Count  Teleki,  and  Count  Bethlen,  urge  the  inadvisa-  B 
bility  of  precipitate  action  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  declarations  B 
that  a  Habsburg  restoration  would  not  be  tolerated.  Karl  thought  ■ 
he  was  certain  to  succeed  where  his  Hungarian  kinsman,  the  B^ 
Archduke  Joseph,  had  already  failed  in  August,  1919.  The  Arch-  B 
duke’s  coup  d'Hat  was  certainly  of  an  equivocal  nature,  and  he  B 
carefully  refrained  from  explaining  exactly  whether  he  was  acting  B 
in  his  personal  interest  or  merely  intended  to  keep  the  place  B^ 
warm  for  Karl.  But  the  otitcry  which  the  coup  provoked  should  B 
have  been  a  warning.  It  was  not.  Hardly  had  the  last  B 
Rumanian  soldier  crossed  the  Tisza  and  hardly  had  Admiral  B 
Horthy  begun  to  restore  some  semblance  of  law'  and  order  into  B 
the  distracted  country,  than  the  various  factions  of  Monarchists,  B 
including  the  Karlists,  reopened  their  intrigues  with  redoubled  B 
vigour.  The  real  seriousness  of  the  menace  embodied  in  Karl  B 
w'as  not  properly  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  when  in  Thk 
Fortnightly  Review'  of  February,  1921,  I  called  attention  (o 
this  danger,  1  was  accu.sed  of  undue  .scaremongering  by  several 
private  corres[X)ndents.  But  that  the  warning  was  justified  was 
only  too  quickly  proved.  Refusing  to  take  seriously  the  ban 
u[)on  his  house  issued  from  Paris  in  February,  1920,  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  non-ratification  by  the  Allies  of  the  Treaty  o( 
Trianon,  Karl  embarked  upon  the  fiasco  of  his  Easter  escapade. 

That  lamentable  adventure  was  from  every  point  of  view  a 
grievous  misfortune.  Though  it  opened  the  eyes  of  some  doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases,  it  produced  exactly  the  opf)Osite  effect  upon  certain 
other  superficial  observers,  who  jumped  to  the  facile  conclusion 
that  an  undertaking  which  had  “  fizzled  out  ”  so  tamely  had 
once  and  for  all  disposed  of  Karl’s  pretensions,  and  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  feared  on  his  score.  This  judgment  was,  as 
events  proved,  hopelessly  wrong.  Karl,  mi.sled  as  usual  by  foolish 
advisers  and  believing  apparently  that  he  had  only  to  ai)pear  in 
order  to  be  hailed  everywhere  with  joy,  had  been  so  surprised 
at  the  cautiously  correct  attitude  of  Admiral  Horthy  that  he 
hesitated  in  his  enterprise.  His  supporters  and  opponents  alike 
had  been  .so  genuinely  dumbfounded  by  his  totally  unexpected 
apparition  that  neither  side  were  prepared  to  take  vigorous  I 
action,  and  before  any  decisive  blow  had  been  struck  Karl 
suffered  himself  to  be  convinced  that  tlje  enterprise  was  prema- 
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ture.  this  superficially  happy  ending  to  his  escapade  did 
not  mean  that  the  danger  had  been  finally  overcome.  In  my 
article,  printed  in  the  June  issue  of  this  Review,  I  pointed  out 
at  once  that  ‘  ‘  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  the  Habsburg 
[x^ey  ha.‘^  been  finally  laid  to  rest,”  and  again  that  ”  Karl  him- 
;  ggjf  ^;ertainly  does  not  admit  definite  defeat.”  Not  indeed  that 
I  any  exceptional  prescience  is  hereby  being  claimed.  The  facta 
spoke  loudly  enough  for  themselves,  and  the  situation  was 
thoroughl}  well  understood  in  the  countries  of  the  Small  Entente 
and  the  other  surrounding  States.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
-  is  a  far  cry  from  Budapest  to  London  and  Paris,  and  both  Great 
I  Britain  and  France  at  that  moment  had  their  eyes  so  firmly 
'  fixed  upon  Germany’s  gold  bags  that  they  were  content  to  sup¬ 
pose,  or  to  pretend  to  suppose,  that  the  Habsburg  ghost  had 
at  last  been  laid  to  rest. 

This  brief  recapitulation  of  preceding  events  is  essential  to  an 
:  understanding  of  Karl’s  second  putsch  and  of  the  apparently 
very  drastic  measures  adopted  by  the  Allies.  It  is,  to  be  perfectly 
I  frank,  quite  impossible  to  acquit  the  Allies,  and  especially  the 
=  Great  Powers,  of  all  responsibility  in  this  comic  tragedy.  When 
I  one  considers  the  flabby  helplessness  with  which  they  suffered 
the  impudent  adventure  of  D’Annunzio  to  draw  on  so  long ;  their 
equally  spineless  attitude  towards  the  similar  adventure  of 
Zeligowski  in  Vilna ;  the  appalling  hash  which  they  made  of  the 
;  whole  Upper  Silesian  question,  and  the  weak  manner  in  which 
they  had  allowed  the  question  of  the  Burgenland  to  be  reopened , 
i  it  is  really  small  wonder  if  Karl  and  his  adherents  w’ere  tempted 
:  to  think  that  the  bark  of  the  Big  Entente,  at  any  rate,  was  much 
i  worse  than  its  bite.  But  where  the  Karlists  made  their  great 
miscalculation  was  in  underestimating  the  vigour  and  resolution 
!  of  the  Small  Entente.  Had  the  Small  Entente  acted  with  more 
I  independence  at  Easter  Karl  might  have  hesitated  to  try  fortune 
a  second  time.  But  the  Small  Entente  had  been  as  completely 
surprised  by  that  adventure  as  everybody  else,  and  had  not  really 

I  got  under  way  before  Karl  shrank  back  before  his  sudden  per¬ 
ception  of  the  fact  that  omelettes  cannot  be  made  without  egg.s 
being  broken.  This  unpreparedness  was,  in  true  Hungariaji 
fashion,  ridiculously  exaggerated  by  the  Legitimist  hot-heads, 
who  convinced  themselves  that  what  w'as  in  part  a  genuine  desire 
for  peace  on  the  side  of  Prague,  Bukarest,  and  Belgrade  was 
„  really  due  to  nothing  but  military  inefficiency,  and  on  the  actual 
eve  of  the  King’s  departure  one  or  two  of  them  assured  me  that, 
if  they  had  known  the  Small  Entente  to  have  been  so  unprepared, 
they  would  not  have  given  way  and  would  have  even  compelled 
I  the  King  willy-nilly  to  remain  and  fight  it  out.  Again,  they 
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misjudged  to  a  fatal  degree  the  strength  of  the  Karlist  and  Hun. 
garian  cause  in  Slovakia,  Transylvania,  and  Croatia,  which  three 
countries,  in  the  face  of  their  bitter  disillusionment  at  Easter 
they  persisted  in  picturing  as  only  awaiting  the  signal  in  order 
to  rejoin  the  Magyars.  The  baselessness  of  these  calculations 
has  now  been  proved.  The  Jugoslav  and  Czecho-Slovak  militars 
preparations  went  forward  with  a  smoothness  and  celerity  that 
left  very  little  to  be  desired,  and  there  is  not  now  the  least  reason 
for  thinking  that,  even  if  Karl  had  momentarily  driven  Admiral 
Horthy  out  of  Budapest,  the  inhabitants  of  these  lost  territories 
would  have  flocked  in  any  appreciable  numbers  to  the  royal 
standard. 

That  after  all  these  excursions  and  alarms  Karl  himself  should 
be  incapacitated  from  remounting  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen  is 
very  generally  accepted  as  just  and  reasonable.  His  scandalous 
breach  of  his  parole  to  the  Swiss  Government,  which  his 
adherents  sought  vainly  to  excuse  by  quibbles  about  “  a  conflict 
of  conscience  ”  ;  his  manifest  ineptitude  for  his  high  calling  as 
illustrated  by  his  hopeless  misreading  of  the  political  situation 
both  in  Hungary  and  in  Central  Europe,  and  by  his  fatal  inde¬ 
cision  in  moments  of  crisis ;  liis  lack  of  tenacity  of  purpose, 
w’hich  for  the  second  time  reduced  him  within  a  few  hours  from 
a  romantic  hero  to  a  pitiful  and  almost  ludicrous  figure,  made  him  | 
as  undesirable  a  sovereign  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  at  the  j 
present  European  juncture,  when  certainty,  confidence,  and 
trustworthiness  are  among  the  prime  essentials  of  reconstruction, 
.\s  the  French  have  long  held,  nothing  is  more  deadly  than  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  the  contrast  between  Karl’s  Spartan  resolve  on  quitting 
Switzerland  to  return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it  and  the  actual 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  finally  escorted  out  of  Hungary 
must  have  made  him  impossible  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  most 
fanatic  of  his  adherents. 

Nor  were  these  adherents,  it  would  now  appear,  as  numerous 
as  they  had  been  supposed  to  be.  If  Hungary  is  still  predomin¬ 
antly  monarchist  in  sentiment  the  country  has,  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  been  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  different 
brands  of  supporters  of  the  monarchical  system,  not  all  of  whom 
were  by  any  means  in  favour  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  in  general 
or  of  Karl  in  particular.  Naturally  Karl,  both  by  his  birthright 
and  by  the  solemn  fact  of  his  coronation,  was  distinctly  the 
strongest  of  the  Habsburg  candidates,  but  he  had  rivals  both  in 
Hungary  and  abroad,  and  the  Republican  party  is  not  quite  the 
“contemptible  little  army  ’’  which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be.  The  situation  has,  too,  been  rendered  more  difficult  and 
obscure  for  the  last  two  years  by  the  somewhat  anomalous  po8i- 
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tion  of  the  Governor,  Admiral  Horthy.  An  Admiral  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  ideal  head  of  a  State,  especially  of  a  State  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  military  rather  than  naval,  and  Admiral  Horthy 
has,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  had  to  encounter  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  jealousy,  but  has  had  to  rely  upon 
certain  advisers  and  friends  who  were  probably  not  so  disinterested 
as  himself,  and  were  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  see  Karl  return. 
In  any  case  the  action  of  the  irregular  bands  infesting  Western 
Hungary  came  as  a  distinct  surprise.  It  was  usually  supposed 
that  these  corps,  composed  so  largely  of  ex-officers,  were  Karlist 
to  a  man,  and  the  Legitimists  must  have  felt  instinctively  that 
their  cause  was  lost  when  these  bands  displayed  such  lukewarm 
enthusiasm,  and  when  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  even 
led  his  men  to  attack  Karl’s  supporters. 

A  final,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  implacable  foreign  enemies,  a 
very  important,  objection  to  Karl  personally  lay  in  his  having 
mounted  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen  before  Hungary  had  been 
dismembered,  and  in  his  having  taken  the  traditional  oath  at  his 
coronation  never  to  lessen  the  national  boundaries,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  do  his  utmost  to  enlarge  them.  It  was  remarked, 
too,  that  not  only  Count  Teleki,  who  w’as  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time  of  the  Easter  escapade,  but  also  his  successor.  Count 
Bethlen,  had  in  their  communications  with  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  acknowledged  Karl  to  be  the  legitimate  King  of  Hungary, 
and  had  taken  the  view  that  he  was  merely  not  exercising  his 
royal  rights  temporarily  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  w  hich 
rendered  his  presence  in  Hungary  inadvisable  for  the  time  being, 
but  which  might  at  any  time,  when  the  conditions  changed, 
|)ermit  of  their  resumption  by  him.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts 
was  built  up  the  argument  that  as,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Legitimist  purists  and  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity, 
nothing  done  since  October  31st,  1918,  had  any  strictly  legal 
validity,  Karl  could  alw'ays  refuse  to  recognise  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  and  not  only  keep  Central  Europe  on  tenterhooks,  but 
encourage  the  Austrians  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Saint 
Germain,  and  the  Germans  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Hence  in  some  quarters  the  demand  was  heard  that  not  only 
must  the  entire  House  of  Habsburg  be  excluded  from  the  throne' 
but  the  Hungarians  must  not  elect  a  King  again  under  any 
circumstances,  and,  if  they  did  so,  they  must  not  administer  to 
him  the  historical  coronation  oath. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Big  and  Small  Ententes  began, 
legally,  to  tread  upon  distinctly  shaky  ground.  The  demands 
of  the  extremists  have  certainly  been  dropped  for  the  moment, 
but  since  they  w^ere  actually  made,  and  might  conceivably  be 
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revived,  it  is  worth  while  here  to  reproduce  the  opinion  of  Pro. 
lessor  Weyr,  of  the  Czech  University  of  Brunn,  who  publicly 
admitted  in  the  Prager  Presse  of  October  26th  that  the  choice  of 
the  form  of  government  was  an  affair  concerning  Hungary  alone 
and  that  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  but 
also  of  politics.  “It  is  impossible  to-day,”  wrote  Professor 
Weyr,  “to  think  of  imposing  upon  an  independent  people  a  form 
of  State  for  which  it  has  no  taste,  or  for  which  it  is  not  ripe  owing 
to  its  domestic  conditions.  This  circumstance,  and  not  the  demo¬ 
cratic,  republican  or  general  tendencies  obtaining  in  post  bellum 
Central  Europe,  and  in  the  situation  created  by  the  peace  treaties, 
will  decide  if  the  republican  form  of  government  can  exist  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria.  ...”  With  this  admission  there  will 
certainly  be  general  agreement.  The  further  thesis  of  the  Pro- 
fessor,  namely,  that  the  choice  of  the  dynasty  is  not  merely  a 
domestic  concern  of  Hungary,  has  not,  however,  met  with  such 
universal  acceptance.  This  view  has,  of  course,  been  adopted  by 
the  Powers,  and  has  been  forced  upon  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  voices  have  been 
raised  with  the  ironic  query  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  much- 
advertised  right  of  self-determination. 

The  protests  of  the  thorough-going  Legitimists,  with  their 
mediaeval  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  so  forth,  were 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Habsbuig 
dynasty  had  already  twice  been  dethroned  in  Hungary ;  first  at 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  held  at  Onod  on  June  13th,  1707, 
when  Francis  II.  Rdk6zi,  Prince  of  Transylvania  and  King- 
elect  of  Hungary,  opposed  Joseph  I.,  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Fimpire  and  King  of  Hungary ;  secondly  at  Debreczen  on 
-\pril  14th,  1849,  at  the  outset  of  the  long  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph,  when  Louis  Kossuth  was  Governor.  It  is  true  that  the 
Habsburgs  succeeded  in  recovering  the  throne,  but  the  two  pre¬ 
cedents  were  none  the  less  set.  But  quite  apart  from  these 
historically  untenable  arguments  of  Magyar  Legitimists  it  might 
have  seemed  to  the  Allies  worth  while  to  pause  before  a  ban  was 
put  upon  the  whole  House  of  Habsburg.  In  the  February 
number  of  this  Review,  already  referred  to,  the  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  that  the  election  of  one  of  the  collateral  Habsburgs 
would  have  the  advantage  of  not  breaking  entirely  with  historical 
tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  would  avoid  dealing  such  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  Magyars.  It  was 
further  argued  that  so  long  as  the  Magyar  people  remained  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  right  to  recover  their  lost  comitats,  and  so  long  as 
the  King  took  the  traditional  coronation  oath,  it  would  really 
not  matter  so  very  much  whether  the  newly  chosen  King  was  a 
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Habeburg  or  came  from  a  fresh  dynasty.  Karl’s  second  attempt 
to  regain  his  throne  appears  to  me  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
weaken  this  view.  It  cannot  have  escaped  notice  that  neither 
during  his  first  nor  his  second  escapade  did  Karl  receive  the 
support  of  his  Hungarian  kinsmen.  On  the  contrary  they  dis¬ 
sociated  themselves  from  the  undertakings  in  an  unmistakable 
manner;  and,  when  one  reflects  that  such  conduct  was  only  on 
a  par  with  the  distinctly  cool  relations  subsisting  for  a  long  time 
between  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  branches  of  the  family, 
there  seems  little  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  if  a  collateral 
Habsburg  were  elected  to  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen  he  would 
be  willing,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  to  surrender  his  dignity 
to  the  legitimate  line. 

Nor,  perhaps,  was  it  necessary  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the 
literal  terms  of  the  coronation  oath.  Imperialistic  and  chauvui- 
istic  as  the  wording  of  the  oath  may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  whole  Magyar  coronation  ceremony  is  of  great  antiquity , 
and  that  Hungary  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  irrational 
archaisms  still  survive.  As  the  w’ell-known  tag  reminds  us,  the 
Habsburgs  enlarged  their  dominions  for  the  most  part  by  mar¬ 
riage  rather  than  by  war.  But  the  days  when  whole  duchies 
and  even  kingdoms  were  gaily  exchanged  between  potentates  as 
the  marriage  portions  of  their  children  have  passed  away  irrevoc¬ 
ably,  and  it  is  worth  w'hile  remembering  that  even  in  those  days 
the  boundaries  of  Hungary  herself  remained  virtually  unaltered 
—except  to  her  disadvantage  during  the  Turkish  invasions.  A 
glance  at  a  series  of  historical  atlases  would,  on  the  contrary, 
show  that  during  the  last  thousand  years  few  European  countries 
have  suffered  so  few  territorial  expansions  as  Hungary. 

However,  Dis  aliter  visum  est,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  article  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Habsburgs, 
whether  of  the  direct  or  of  the  collateral  lines,  against  the  final 
decision  of  the  Big  and  Small  Ententes.  The  object,  after  all,  of 
all  reasonable  people  to-day  is  to  bring  back  peaceful  and  normal 
conditions  into  a  still  wofully  distracted  w'orld ;  and  if  the  rest 
of  democratic  Europe  has  made  up  its  mind  that  a  return  of  the 
Habsburgs  would  be  fatal  to  such  a  policy,  it  is,  perhaps,  better, 
now  that  Karl’s  fatuity  has  supplied  the  opportunity,  to  settle 
this  aw’kw’ard  problem  once  and  for  all.  For  some  time  to  come, 
however,  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  embitter  the  Hungarians 
more  than  ever,  for  even  those  of  them  who  were  not  adherents 
ef  Karl  can  hardly  be  expected  to  relish  what  they  not  unnaturally 
regard  as  a  bitter  blow  to  the  national  dignity  and  independence. 
This  feeling  of  indignation  has,  in  fact,  already  manifested  itself 
among  those  moderate  Hungarians  who  have  twice  given  proofs 
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of  their  attachment  to  peaceful  and  liberal  ideals,  and  who  are 
asking  whether  Hungary  is  to  be  further  punished  for  the  good 
sense,  loyalty,  and  new-born  vitality  displayed  by  an  encourao. 
ingly  large  proportion  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  however 
moderation  is  not  a  generally  characteristic  Hungarian  virtue. 
It  would  be  ungenerous,  now'  that  the  danger  has  been  removed 
to  inquire  too  closely  how  far  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  was  dictated  by  a  genuine  love  of  peace  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  respect  the  repeated  Allied  declarations  or  how  far 
it  was  influenced  by  a  realisation  that  both  the  Big  and  Small 
Ententes  this  time  meant  serious  business.  Certainly  Dr.  Benes 
and  his  friends  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  Government  had 
attempted  to  play  a  double  game,  and  only  yielded  when  it  saw 
that  the  mobilisation  of  its  neighbours  was  proceeding  rapidly; 
and  one’s  reluctant  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  ambiguous 
terms  of  the  law  pronouncing  the  dethronement  of  the  Habsburgs 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  is,  therefore, 
pardonable  to  assume  that  much  of  this  popular  moderation  may 
have  been  inspired  by  the  same  motives  which  impelled  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

Anyhow,  now  that  the  Powders  have  made  their  decision,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  all  hesitation  and  doubt. 
In  the  typically  frank  and  lucid  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
Prague  on  November  IGth  Dr.  Benes  was  not  afraid  to  refer  to 
the  differences  of  oj)inion  which  had  for  a  day  or  two  arisen 
Iretween  the  Great  and  the  Small  Ententes.  One  or  two  of  the 
extreme  demands  made  by  the  Small  Entente  were  eventually, 
and  rightly,  abandoned,  but  Dr.  Benes  and  his  fellow-thinkers 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  their  case,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  relief  that  the 
Small  Entente  has  survived  the  strain  put  upon  it.  This  strain 
was  greater  than  has  generally  been  realised,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  that  political  combination  had  sacrificed  .some 
of  its  inherent  strength  and  purpose  in  the  de.sire  to  win  prema¬ 
turely  other  friendships  for  which  the  times  are  not  yet  quite  ripe. 
Prudence,  therefore,  dictates  that  a  proper  use  be  made  of  the 
advantageous  situation  now  won.  One  of  Bismarck’s  wisest 
sayings  pointed  out  that  in  politics  there  is  no  room  for  love  or 
for  hate,  and,  now  that  Karl  is  out  of  the  way,  there  is  the  less 
temptation  to  be  unduly  hard  upon  a  gallant  nation.  But  at  the 
same  time  rudimentary  precautions  must  be  taken.  Various  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  hitherto  combined  to  delay  that  disarmament 
to  which  Hungary  is  bound  under  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  This 
measure  must  now  be  properly  carried  out  with  all  available 
thoroughness,  and,  if  the  Hungarians  are  w’ise  and  can  look 
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beyond  the  immediate  blow  to  their  amour  propre,  they  will  not 
put  undue  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Allies.  The  Allies  have 
learned  a  good  deal  from  German  recalcitrancy,  and,  aided  as 
they  are  now  to  be  by  the  Small  Entente,  they  will  inevitably 
succeed  sooner  or  later  in  checkmating  attempts  at  resistance. 
After  all  her  trials  at  home  and  abroad  Hungary  needs  peace  as 
much  as  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  her  own 
interest  to  prove  her  realisation  that  the  world  has  moved  on 
since  1914.  Every  consideration  of  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom,  then,  should  urge  her  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at 
that  final  settlement  of  the  king  question  which  she  has  now 
promised  not  to  make  without  previous  consultation  with  the 
Great  Powers,  and  by  accepting  the  new  order  of  things  in  a 
loyal  spirit  to  attract  to  her  throne  a  prince  truly  worthy  of  her 
great  past  and  of  her  undoubted  future. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  M.acartney. 


P.S.— Since  the  completion  of  the  foregoing  article  important 
debates  have  been  held  in  the  Budapest  Parliament  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  immunity  of  the  imprisoned  deputies  involved  in  Karl’s 
putsch,  and  also  documents  have  been  published  setting  forth  the 
attitude  of  Admiral  Horthy  and  of  the  Government  towards  the 
ex-King.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  say  that  it  is  now  certain 
that  Karl’s  rashness  was  deprecated  by  all  responsible  Hun¬ 
garians,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  and  who  tried  to  dissuade 
the  ex-King  from  committing  his  fatal  and  criminal  blunder. 


(ORRESPONDENCE 

Beautifying  the  Roads. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  . 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  the  reconstruction  and  forming  of  new  roads,  it 
is  to  bo  hoped,  that  (where  it  is  possible)  trees  will  be  pUuited  on 
each  side  of  the  road  in  all  the  cities  and  towns. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  all  such  cities  and 
towns,  jvnd  be  most  refreshing  to  the  passers-by. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur  Meachsk 

Norwich,  Dec.  8th.  1921. 
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